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PREFACE. 



Should these characters, imbedded in carpet 
incidents, interest the public at all, they will 
probably reappear in more potent scenes. This 
design, which I may never live to execute, is, I 
fear, the only excuse I can at present offer for 
some fifty pages at the conclusion of my First 
Volume. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Lucy 
Fountain, a young lady of beauty and distinction, 
was, by the death of her mother her sole surviving 
parent, left in the hands of her two trustees, 
Edward Fountain Esq. of Font Abbey, and Mr. 
Bazalgette, a merchant whose wife was Mrs. 
Fountain's half sister. 

They agreed to Ughten the burden by dividing 
it. She should spend half the year with each 
trustee in turn, until marriage should take her 
off their hands. 

Our mild tale begins in Mr. Bazalgette's house 
two years after the date of that arrangement. 

The chit-chat must be your main clue to the 
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chaxacters. In life it is the same. Men and 
women won't come to you ticketed, or explanation 
in hand. 

* Lucy, you are a great comfort in a house : it 
is so nice to have some one to pour out one's 
heart to ; my husband is no use at all/ 

* Aunt Bazalgette !' 

* In that way. You listen to my faded illusions, 
to the aspirations of a nature too finely organized, 
ah !, to find its happiness in this rough selfish 
world — when I open my bosom to him, what does 
he do ? guess now, — whistles/ 

* Then I call that rude/ 

* So do I, and then he whistles more and more.' 

* Yes but aunt, if any serious trouble or grief 
fell upon you, you would find Mr. Bazalgette 
a much greater comfort and a better stay than 
poor spirit-lesB me.* 

* Oh if the house took fire and fell about our 
Qsuffs, he would come out of his shell no doubt ; or 
if the children all died one after another, poor 
dear little souls : but those great troubles only 
come in stories. Give me a friend that can 
sympathize with the real hotcrly mortifications of 
a too susceptible nature ; sit on this ottoman, and 
let nui go on ; where was I, when Jones csone and 
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interrupted us ; they always do just at the in- 
teresfeing point/ 

Miss Fountain's face promptly wreathed itself 
into an expectant smile ; she abandoned her hand, 
and her ear, and leaned her graceful person 
towards her annt, while that lady mitrmnred to 
her in low and thrilling tones — ^his eyes, hiff lohg^ 
hair, his imaginative expr^sions, his romantic 
projects of firugal love ; how her harsh papa had 
warned Adonis off the premises, how Adonis went 
without a word, (as pale as death, love), and soon 
after in his despair flung himself — ^to an ugly 
heiress, and how this disappointment had darkened 
her whole life and so on. 

Perhaps if Adonis had stood before her now, 
roHii^ his eyes, and his phrases hot from the 
annuals, the flourishing matron might have sent 
him to the servants' hall with a wave of her white' 
and jewelled hand. But the melody disarms thi» 
sort of brutal criticism : a woman's voice relating* 
fove's young dream: and tiien the picture; a matron 
still handsome ponring into a lovely virgin's ear 
tbe Ifl^st thing she ought ; the young beauty^s 
eyes mimicking sympathy, the ripe bea/aty's soft 
d^cious accents — ^purr ! purr ! purr ! 

Gbrash! over head! a window smashed 2^1 

b2 
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aie ! clatter ! clatter ! screams of infantine rage and 
feminine remonstrance, feet pattering and a general 
hnllah baloo, cut the soft recital in two. The la* 
dies nnclasped hands like gmlty things surprized. 

Lucy sprang to her feet: the oppressed one 
sank slowly and gracefully back inch by inch on 
tiie ottoman witii a sigh of ostentatious resigna- 
tion, and gazed martyr like on the chandelier. 

*Will you not go up to the nursery?' cried 
Lucy in a flutter. 

* No, dear/ replied the other faintly, but as cool 
as a marble slab, 'you go, cast some of your oil 
upon those ever troubled waters, and then come 
back and let us try once more.* 

Miss Fountain heard but half this sentence : 
«he was already gliding up the stairs. She opened 
the nursery door and there stood in the middle of 
the room, * Original Sin.' Its name after the flesh 
was Master Beginald; it was half-past six, had 
been baptized in church, after which every child 
becomes, according to certain polemic divines of 
the day * a little soul of Christian fire/ — until it 
goes to a public school : and there it straddled^ 
two scarlet cheeks pufied out with rage, soft flaxen 
hah* streaming, cerulean eyes glowing, the poker 
grasped in two chubby fists: it had poked a 
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window in vague ire, and now threatened two 
females with extinction if they riled it any 
more. 

The two grown up women were discovered, 
erect but flat in distant comers, avoiding the 
bayonet and trusting to their artillery. 

* Wicked boy r i 

* Naughty boy !* > (grape) 
' Little ruffian, etc. !' 

And hints as to the ultimate destination of so 
sanguinary a soul, (round shot) 

*Ah, here's miss. Oh! miss we are so glad 
you are come up : don't go a nigh him miss ; he 
is a tiger.' 

Miss Fountain smiled and went gracefully on 
one knee beside him ; this brought her angelic 
face level with the fallen cherub's — * What is the 
matter dear ?' asked she, in a tone of soft pity. 

The tiger was not prepared for this ; he dropped 
his poker and flung his little arms round his 
cousin's neck. 

' I love Tou, oh ! oh ! oh !' 

' Yes dear : then tell me now ; what is the 
matter ? What have you been doing ?' 

* Noth — noth — nothing — ^its th — them been 
na — a — agging me !' 
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Mfagging you ?' and she smiled at the word 
and aidger's horror of it. ' Who ha^ been nagging 
you, love ?' 

' Th — tibose — bit — ^bit — it.' The word* was un- 
fortonately lost in a sob. It was followed by red 
faces and two simultaneous yells of remonstrance 
and objurgation. 

' I must ask you to be silent a minute,' said 
Miss Fountain quietly. * Reginald, what do you 
mean by — by— nagging ?' 

Eeginald explamed. ' By nagging he meant- 
why — ^nagging.' 

' Well then what had they been doing to 
him?' 

' No !' poor Reginald was not analytical, dia- 
lectical, and critical, like certain pedanticules, 
who figure in story as chUdren. Ke was a 
temblellat. not a horriWe one. 

* They won't fight — and they won't make it up, 
and they keep nagging,' was all could be got out 
of him. 

* Come with me dear,' said Lucy gravely ; * yes,' 
assented the tiger softly, and went out awe struck, 
holding her hand and paddling three steps to each 
of her serpentine ghdes. 

* Bit-ter bad bai^gains. 
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Seated in her own room. Tiger at knee, she 
tried topics of admonition ; during these his eyes 
n^amdered about the room in searoh of matter m6re 
amusing; so she was obliged to bring up her 
reserve. 

* jAjid no young lady will ever marry you/ 

' I don't want them to, cousin. I wouldn't lefc 
them ; you will many me : because you promised.' 
^Didl?' 

* Why you Imow you did; upon yoiM: honour : 
aad no lady or gentleman ever breaks their woid 
when they say that; you told me so yourself' 
added he of the inconvenient memory. 

' Ah imt there is ^anerther rule that I foi^ot to 
tell you.' 

^Whatistitotr 

' That no lady ever marries a gentleman wrho 
baa, a violent temper.' 

' Oh, don't they ?' 

* iNo, they wouH. .be afraid- — ^If you had a wife, 
and took up thepoter, she would faint away-~-tand 
die — perhaps.' 

^Ohdear!' 
M should.' 

^JBut cousin, you would not /imrU the poker 
tiken to you — you never nag.' 
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' Perhaps that is because we are not married 

yet/ 

* What then, when we are, shall you turn like 
the others ?* 

* Impossible to say/ 

* Well then ' (after a moment's hesitation) * Til 
marry you all the same/ 

* No 1 you forget, I shall be afraid until your 
temper mends/ 

*I'll mend it. It is mended now. See how 
good I am now ' added he with self admiration 
and a shade of surprize. 

^ I don t caQ this mending it; for I am not the 
one that oflfended you ; mending it is promising 
me never, never to call naughty names again — 
how would you like to be called a puppy-dog ?' 

^rdkiU'em/ 

' There you see — ^then how can you expect 
poor nurse to like it ?' 

*Tou don't understand cousin — Tom said to 
George the groom that Mrs. Jones was an — old 
-stingy-' 

* I don't want to hear anything about Tom.' 

* He is such a clever fellow, cousin. So I think 
if Jones is an old one, those two that keep nagging 
me must be young ones. What do you think 
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yourself ?' asked Eeginald, appealing suddenly to 
her candour. 

. ' And no doubt it was Tom that taught you 
this other vulgar word " nagging/' ' was the 
evasive reply. 

' * No, that was mamma/ 

Lucy coloured, wheeled quickly, and demanded 
severely of the terrible infent *Who is this 
Tom?' 

* What don't you know Tom ?' Eeginald 
began to lose a grain of his respect for her. 
* Why he helps in the stables ; oh cousin he is 
such a nice fellow/ 

' Eeginald, I shall never marry you if you keep 
company with grooms, and speak their language/ 

* Well !' sighed the victim ' I'll give up Tom 
sooner than you/ 

* Thank you dear — now I am flattered. One 
struggle more : we must go together and ask the 
nurses' pardons.' 

' Must we ? ugh !' 

* Yes — and kiss them, — and make it up/ 
Eeginald made a wry face ; but, after a pause 

of solemn reflection, he consented on condition 
that Lucy would keep near him, and kiss him 
directly afterwards. 
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I 

^I shall be sure to do that, because you will be 
a good boy then/ 

Outside the door Eeginald paused — * I have a 
fevour to ask you cousin — a great favour. You 
see I am very little : and you are so big ; now 
the husband ought to be the biggest.' 

' ftuite my own opinion, Reggy.' 

* Well dear, now, if you would be so kind as 
not to grow any older, till I catch you up, I shall 
be so very, very, very much obliged to you, dear/ 

*I will jiry Be^y. Twenty is a very good 
i^e. I will stay there as long as my friends wiU 
let me/ 

' Thank you cousin/ 

' But that is aiot what we have in hand/ 

The nurses were just agreeing what a. shame it 
was of miss to take that little vagabond's part 
against them, when she opened the door. 'Nurse, 
here is a penitent, a young gentleman who is 
never going to use rude words, or be violent and 
naughty again/ 

' La mis!3, why it is witchcraft — ^the dear child 
— soon .up, and soon down, as a boy should/ 

' ^&g par ji nurse— beg par'n Kitty,' recited the 
dear child, late tiger, and kissed them both hast% ; 
and, the double formula gone through, ran dbo 
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Miss FooBtain and Mss'd her with wajrmth while 
the nui?ses were reciting ' little angel/ * aU 
heart,' &c. 

* To take the taste out of my mouth/ explained 
the penitent, and was left with his propitiated 
females : and didn't they nag him at short inter- 
YaLs until sunset I But, strong in the contempla- 
tion of his fature union with cousin I/ucy, this 
great heart in a little body despised the pins dud 
needles that had goaded him to fury before. 

Lucy went down to the drawing-room. She 
found Mrs. Bazalgette leaning with one elbow on 
the table, her hand shading her high polished 
forehead ; her grave face reflected great mental 
power taxed to the uttermost. So Newton looked, 
solTiQg Natare. 

Miss Fountaioii came in fall of ihe nursery busi- 
ness, but catching fiight of so much mind in labour^ 
approached it with silent curiosity. 

The oracle looked up with an absorbed air, and 
deKvered itself very slowly, with eye -turned 
inwards. 

* I am afraid — I don't think — I quite like my 
new dress.' 

* That is unfortunate.' 

' That would not matter : I never like anything 
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till I have altered it ; but here is Baldwin has 
just sent me word that her mother is dying and 
she can't undertake any work for a week. Pro- 
voking — couldn't the woman die just as well after 
thebaU?' 
' Oh, aunt !' 

* And my maid has no more taste than an owL 
What on earth am I to do ?' 

' Wear another dress/ 

* What other can I ?' 

* Nothing can be prettier than your white 
mousseline-de-soie with the tartan trimming/ 

* No : I have worn that at four balls already ; 
I won t be known by my colours like a bird. I 
have made up my mind to wear the jaune, and I 
will in spite of them all; that is if I can find 
anybody who cares enough for me to try it on 
and tell me what it wants/ Lucy offered at once 
to go with her to her room, and try it on. 

* No — ^no — it is so cold there — we will do it 
here by the fire — you will find it in the large 
wardrobe, dear — mind how you carry it — Lucy ! — 
lots of pins/ 

Mrs. Bazalgette then rang the bell and told 
the servant to say she was out if any one called, 
no matter who. 
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Meantime Lucy, impressed with the gravity of 
her office, took the dress carefully down &om 
the pegs; and as it would have been death to 
erease it, and destruction to let its hem sweep 
against any of the inferior forms of matter, she 
came down the stairs and into the room, holding 
lids female weapon of destruction as high above 
her head, as Judith waves the sword of Holofemes 
in Etty's immortal picture. 

The other had just found time to loosen her 
dress and lock one of the doors ; she now locked 
the other and the rites began. Well ! ! ? ? 

* It fits you like a glove.' 

* Eeally ? tell the truth now ; it is a sin to tell 
a story — about a new gown — ^what a nuisance one 
can't see behind one/ 

* I could fetch another glass, but you may trust 
my word, aont. Thi, jiint behind i. veV, be- 
coming, it gives dWinctL to the wairt.- 

* Yes — ^Baldwin cuts these bodies better than 
Olivier ; but the worst of her is, when it comes 
to the trimming you have to think for yourself; 
the woman has no mind : she is a pair of hands 
and there is an end of her.' 

^I must confess it is a little plain, for one 
thing,' said Lucy. 
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'^Why you little goose, you don't think I am 
going to wear it like this. No, I thought of 
having down a wreath and bouquet from Foster^» 
of violets and heartsease- — ^the bosom and sleevea 
covered with blonde you know, and caught up 
here and there with a small bunch of the flow^^. 
Then, in the c^itre heartsease of the bosom, I 
meant to have had two of my lai^est diamonds set 
— ^hush !' 

The door handle worked viciously : then came 
rap ! rap ! rap ! rap ! 

* Tic — Ho — ^tic — ^this is always the way^ Who 
is there ? go away — ^you can't come here.' 

* But I want to speak to you — ^what the deuce 
are you doing?' said through the keyhole the 
wretch that owned the room in a mere legal sense. 

* We are trying a dress. Come again in an 
hour.' 

' Confound your dresses ! Who is we?' 

* Lucy has got a new dress;' 

' Aunt,' whispered Lucy in a tone of piteous 
expostulation. 

* Oh if it is Lucy. Well good bye ladies. I am 
obliged to go to London at a moment's notice, for 
a couple of days. Tou will have done by when 
I come back, perhaps :' and off went Baealgette 
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whistling, bat not best pleased. He had told his 
wife more than once that the dlramnj^-rooms and 
dkscng-rooms of a honse are^ the public rooms, and 
<fce' bed-roomB the private ones. 

Lucy coloured with mortification ; it was death 
to her to annoy any onet so her Aunt had thrust 
her into a cruel position. 

^Poor Mr. Baaalgette !' sighed she. 

* Piddle-die-dee. Let him go ; and come back 
in a better temper, set transparent, so then 
backed by the violet you know they will imitate 
dew drops to the life.' 

' Charming ! Why not let Olivier do it for you, 
as poor Baldwin cannot ?' 

* Because Olivier works for the Claytons, and 
we should have that Emily Clayton coming 
o'ut as my double, and as we visit the same 
houses — •' 

*And as she is extremely pretty — aunt, what 
a generalissima you aie r 

* Pretty! Snub-nosed little toad. No. She is 
not pretty. But she is eighteen: so I can't 
a£Sg>rd to dress her. No. I see I shall have to 
moderate my vievTS for ihis gown, and buy anottiar 
dress for the flowers and diamonds. There, take 
ib"* dff and kt us think it caWiy over; 1 nevw 
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act in a hurry, but I am sorry for it afterwards, I 
mean in things of real importance/ The gown 
was taken off in silence, broken only by occasional 
sighs from the sufferer, in whose heart a dozen 
projects battled fiercely for the mastery and 
worried and sore perplexed her and rent her in- 
most soul fiercely divers ways. 

' Black lace dear," suggested Lucy soothingly. 

Mrs. B. curled her arm lovingly round Lucy's 
waist 'just what I was beginning to think,' said 
she, warmly. * And we can't; both be mistaken, 
can we ? But where can I get enough ?' and her 
countenance, that the cheering coincidence had 
rendered seraphic, was once more clouded with 
doubt. 

* Why you have yards of it ?* 

* Yes — but mine is all made up in some form 
or other, and it messes one's things so to pick 
them to pieces.' 

*So it does, dear,' replied Lucy with gentle 
but genuine feeling. 

* It would only be for one night Lucy — I should 
not hurt it, love — ^you would not like to fetch 
down your Brussels point-scarf, and see how it 
would look, would you? we need not cut the 
lace, dear; we could tack it on again the next 
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morning : you are not so particular as I am — ^you 
look well in anything/ 

Lucy was soon seated denuding herself and 
embellishing her aunt. The latter reclined with 
grace and furthered the work by smile and 
gesture. 

* You don't ask me about the skirmish in the 
nursery.' 

* Their squabbles bore me, dear: but you can 
tell me who was the most in fault, if you think it 
worth while/ 

' Reginald then, I am afraid ; but it is not the 
poor boy ; it is the influence of the stable-yard ; 
and I do advise and entreat you to keep him out 
of it/ 

* Impossible, my dear ; you don't know boys. 
The stable is their paradise. When he grows 
older his father must interfere ; meantime let us 
talk of something more agreeable/ 

* Yes — you shall go on with your story. You 
had got to his look of despair, when your papa 
came in that morning.' 

*0h — -I have no time for anybody's despair 
just now— I can think of nothing but this detest- 
able gown. Lucy, I suspect I almost wish I had 
made them put another breadth into the skirt.' 

VOL I. c 
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^Ziunclieon, ma'am/ 

Lucy begged her Aunt to go .down alone, she 
would stay :and. work. 

'1^0, you must come to luncheon: there is a 
dish on purpose for you — stewed eels/ 

'Eels; why I abhor them, I think they are 
water-serpents/ 

' Who is it that is so fond of them, then ?' 
' It is you, aunt/ 

' So it is. I thought it had been you. Gome, 
you must come down whether you eat anything 
or not. I like somebody to talk to me wJiile I 
am eating, and I had an idea just now — it is 
gone — ^but perhaps it will come back to me : it 
was about this abominable gown. Oh! how I 
wish there was not such a thing as dress in the 
world ! ! V 

While Mrs. Bazalgette was munching water- 
snakes with dehcate zeal, and Jaucy nibbling 
cake, came a letter — rMrs. Bazalgette read it with 
heightening colour,^ laid it down, cast a pitying 
glance on Lucy and said with a sigh, ^poQr girl/ 
Lucy turned a little pale. 'Has anything 
happened ?' she faltered. 

' Something is going to happen : you.areto.be 
torn away from here, where you .aare so happgr, 
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whexewe all love you, dear ; it isfirOm that selfish 
iM vhaehelor. lastea :— ^' Dear jDOiadam, my lio&se 
Luoy has now beoa ^ue hei!e three i days. I hx^ 
nwted to ^lee .whether you would .part with l»r 
without beiug diumed. My cunoBity on ihai 
point is satisfied, and I have now only mynfibc*- 
tion to consult, which I do hy .requesting you to 
put her and her maid into a carriage, that wiiliibe 
waiting for her at your .door twenty ^four hours 
after you receive this note. J have the iioiUHir to 
be.madam^" an old brute! !' 

' Jmd you can smile; hut ;that is ^you all ov»jii 
you don't care a straw whether youvareJiappyiiar 
miserable/ 

' Donrt I ?' 

'Not you — ^you will leave this, where youoare 
a little queen, and go and buiy yourself ttiuw 
months with that old bachelor, and nobody flirill 
ever gather from your iaoe that you are iHwcdito 
death: and here we.are.aakedto the Cavendys^b 
next Wednesday, oand the Sunt'rS .lall(On EridaBr 
•-^you J9xe such ja lucky ^bd — our best mvitatlQiiis 
jalways ^drc^) in wliile you c9xe with us— we go^^itjb 
three itimes jas often .during your months ^os M 
otiier :times : it tis your ;good .fortune, w Ahe 
weather, or something/ 

c 2 
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*Deaar aunt, this was your own arrangement 
with Uncle Fountain — I used to be six months 
with each in turn till you insisted on its being 
three : you make me almost laugh both you and 
Uncle Fountain : what do you see in me worth 
quarrelling for ?' 

' I will tell you what he sees, a good little 
spiritless thing—' 

* I am larger than you, dear/ 

* Yes, in body — that he can make a slave of— 
always ready to nurse him and his toe, or to put 
down your work and to take up his : to play at 
his vile backgammon/ 

' Piquet — please/ 

* Where is the difference ? to share his desola- 
tion, and take half his blue devils on your own 
shoulders, till he will hyp you so that to get 
away you will consent to marry into his set, the 
county set, some beggarly old family that came 
down from the Conquest, and has been going 
down ever since: so then he will let you fly — 
with a string — you must vegetate two miles fipom 
him; so then he can have you in to Back- 
quette and write his letters — he will settle four 
hundred a year on you, and you will be miserable 
for life/ 



i 
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*Poor Uncle Fountain, what a schemer he 
turns out/ 

'Men all turn out schemers when you know 
them. Miss Impertinence. Well dear, I have no 
selfish views for you. I love my few Mends too 
single heartedly for that : but I am sad when I 
see you leaving us to go where you are not 
prized.' 

* Indeed aunt, I am prized at Pont Abbey, 
am over-rated there as I am here. They all 
receive me with open arms.' 

' So is a hare when it comes into a trap/ said 
Mr^. Bazalgette sharply, drawing upon a limited 
knowledge of grammar and field sports. 

' No — Uncle Fountain really loves me/ 

* As much ^s I do ?' asked the lady with a 
treacherous smile. 

* Very nearly/ was the young courtier's reply. 
She went on to console her aunt's imselfiBh 
solicitude by assuring her that Font Abbey waS 
not a solitude: that dinners and balls abounded, 
and her uncle was invited to them all. 

*Tou little goose, don't you see? all those 
invitations are for your sake not his : if we could 
look in on him now, we should find him literally 
in single cursed-ness. Those county folks are 
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nttt without ctuming. They say, beauty has come 
to stay with the beast, we must ask the beast 
to dinner, so then beauty will come along' with 
him^. 

'What other pleasure awaits you at Font 
Abbey?' 

'The pleasure of giving pleafjure/ repUed Lucy, 
apologetically. 

*Ah! that is your weak-ness, Lu^cy : it is all 
wry well with those who won't take advantage ; 
but it is the wrong game to play with all' the 
wwid ; you will be made a tool of, and a slave of, 
and use of. I speak from experience ; you knxiw 
how I sacrifice myself to those I love; luckily 
they are not many/ 
■ * Not so many as love you, dear/ 

' Heaven forbid ! but you are at the head of 
them all, and I am going to prove it — ^by deeds, 
not words/ 

Lucy looked up at this additional feature in 
tier Aunt s affection. 

*Tou must go to the great bear's den for three 
months, but it shall be the last time !' Lucy said 
nothing. 

*Tou will return never to quit us, or at all 
events not the neighbour-hood/ 
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^That — ^would be — nice' — said the courtier, 
Ywumly, but hesitatingly : * but how will you gain 
Uncle's consent ?' 

'BydispeBsingwithit.' 

* Yes : but the means, aunt ?' 

* A husband !' 

Lucy started and coloured all over, and looked 
aacant at her aunt with opening ^es like a 
thorough-bred filly just going to start all across 
the road. Mrs. Bazalgette laid a loving hand 
on her shoulder and whispered knowingly in her 
ear. ' Trust to me, I'll have one ready for you 
{gainst yoti come back this time.' 

'No! please don't! pray don't!' cried Lucy 
clasping her hands in feeble-minded distress. 

*In this neighbourhood, one of the right sort.' 

*I am so happy as I am.' 

*You will be happier when you are quite a 
slave ; and so I shall save yon from being snapped 
up by some country wise-acre ; and marry- you 
into our own set.' 

' Merchant Princes/ suggested Lucy demurely, 
having just recovered her breath, and what little 
sauce there was in her. 

* Yes, merchant princes — the men of the age, the 
men who could buy aU the acres in the country 
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without feeling it — ^the men who make this little 
island great, and a woman happy, hy letting her 
have ever3-thing her heart ean desire/ 

* You mean ever}'tliing that money cui buy.' 

* Of course. I said so, didn't I ?* 

* So then you are tired of me in the house/ 
n^monstratod Luov sadlv. 

* No, ingrate : but you will be sure to many 
soon or lat^\* 

* No, I will not — if I can jx^sibly help it.' 

* Ihit you can't help it : you are not the 
character io help it. The first man that comes 
to YOU and sjiys — T know vou rather dislike 
mo ' — (you could not hate any body Lucy), * but 
if vou don't take me I shall die of a broken 
fuldloNtick, you will whine out* oh dear — shall 
ytni? well then — sooner th:m disoblige — ^here — 
t^iko mo r 

* Am I so weak as this ?' asked Lucy colouring, 
ami Iho walor oomimj into her eves. 

' I>on*l ho olVomliHl/ sxiid the other coollv, 'we 
won't call it weakness^ but excess of comphiisanoe : 
\i\\\ vm\ Hix\ no to anvKxlv/ 

* Vol I havosaitl it/i\^|^lit\lLuoy.thoughtiiiDy. 
•llavouMi? when? Oh to me. Yes — ^where 

I am m^nooruoiU you have sometimes a will of 
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your own, and a pretty stout one — ^but never with 
anybody else/ 

The aunt then enquired of the niece, * frankly 
now, between ourselves/ whether she had no wish 
to be married. The niece informed her in con- 
fidence that she had not^ and was puzzled to 
conceive how the bare idea of marriage came to 
be so tempting to her sex. Of course she could 
understand a lady wishing to marry, if she 
loved a gentleman who was determined to be 
unhappy without her: but that women should 
look about for some hunter to catch instead of 
waiting quietly till the hunter caught them, this 
puzzled her, and as for the superstitious love of 
females for the marriage rite in cases when it 
took away their liberty and gave them nothing 
amiable in return, it amazed her. * So Aunt ' she 
concluded, * if you really love me, driving me to the 
altar will be an unfortunate way of showing it." 

While listening to this tirade, which the young 
lady delivered with great serenity, and concluded 
with a little yawn, Mrs. Bazalgette had two 
thoughts — the first was — 'This girl is not fiesh and 
blood ; she is made of curds and whey, or some- 
thing / the second was ' No, she is a shade hypo- 
criticaller than other girls— before they are married, 
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that is all.' And^ acting on this latter conviction 
she smiled a lofty incredulity, and fell to counts 
ing on her fingers all tiiie monied batohelors for 
miles. 

At this Lucy winced with* sensitive modesty, 
and. for: once a shade of vexa4ion showed itself on 
her lovely features : the quick-sightedi keen-witted 
matrDn cauj^t it, and instantiljr made a masterfy 
move of feigned retreat. ' No ' cried she^ — *■ I will 
not tease you any more, love?; just promise me 
not to receive any gentleman's addresses at Font 
Abbey, and. I wiU: never drive you from my anns 
totiie altar. 

' I promise that,' cried Lucy eagerly. 

* Upon your honour ?' 

* Upon my honour/ 

^Kiss me dear. I know you won't deceive :ma 
now you have pledged your honour. This solemn 
promise consoles me more than you c£Ui conceive.' 

* I am so glad ; but if you knew how little it 
costs me.' 

* All the better ; you will be more likely to 
keep it ' was the dry reply. 

The conversation then took a more tender tunu 
* And so to-morrow you go. How dull the house 
willbewithout you : and who is to keep my brats 
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in Older now I have no idear— well, there is 
nothing but meeting and parting in this world ; 
it does not do to love people, does it ? (ah) 1 Don't 
crjr, love, or I shall; give way : my desolate heart 
already brims ovei>— no — ^now don't cry' (a little 
g^arply) ^ the servants will be ooming in to t£^ 
away the things.' 

' Will you' c^ — e---come and h— help me pack, 
dear?' 

/Me:? love? oh no. I could not bear the 
Sight of your things pu* out to go away. I 
promised to call on Mrs. Hunt this afternoon : 
and you must not stop in all day yourself — I 
cannot let your health be sacrificed: you had 
better take a brisk: walk, and pack afterwards.' 

^ Thank you auni. I will go and^ finish my 
drawing of Harrowdeu church, to take with me.^ 

* jBTo — donft go there : the meadows are wet — 
waik upon the Hatton road ; it is all graveL' 

* Yes : only it is so ugly, and I have nothing 
to do that way.' 

* Btit rU give-you^ something to do,' said Mrs. 
Bazalgette obligingly. 'You know where old 
Sacahand her daughter Eve : the last cottages on 
that road; I don't like i^ shape of the last two 
coUasB they made me ; you can take them back if 
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you like, and lend them that one of yours I admire 
so, for a pattern/ 

^ That I will with pleasure/ 

* Shall you come back through the garden ? if 
you don't, never mind ; but, if you do, you may 
choose me a bouquet. The servants are incapable 
of a bouquet/ 

'I will; thank you dear: how kind and 
thoughtfdl of you to give me something to occupy 
me now that I am a little sad/ Mrs. Bazalgette 
accepted this tribute with a benignant smile, and 
the ladies parted. 



The next morning a travelling-carriage with 
four smoking post-horses came wheeling round 
the gravel to the front door. Uncle Fountain's 
factotum got down from the dickey, packed Lucy's 
imperial on the roof, and slung a box below the 
dickey ; stowed her maid away aft, arranged the 
foot-cushion and a shawl or two inside, and, half 
obsequiously half bumptiously, awaited the 
descent of his fair charge. 

Then, up-stairs, came a sudden simultaneous 
attack of ardent lips, and a long clinging embrace, 
that would have graced the most glorious, passion- 
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ate, antique love. Sculpture out-done, the young 
lady went down and was lianded into the carriage. 
Her ardent aunt followed presently and fired 
inany glowing phrases in at the window; and, 
just as the carriage moved, she uttered a single 
word quite quietly, as much as to say, now this I 
mean. This genuine word, the last Aunt Bazal- 
gette spoke, had heen, 200 years before, the last 
word of Charles the First. Note the coincidences 
ofhistory. 

The two post-boys lifted their whips level to 
their eyes by one instinct, the horses tightened 
the traces, the wheels ground the gravel, and 
Lucy was whirled away with that quiet em- 
phatic post diet ringing in her ears. 

Eemember ! 



Pont Hill was sixty miles off: they reached it 
in less than six hours ; there was Uncle Fountain 
on the hall steps to receive her, and the comely 
housekeeper Mrs. Brown ducking and smiling in 
the back ground. While the servants were un- 
packing the carriage, Mr. Fountain took Lucy 
to her bed-room. Mrs. Brown had gone on before 
to see for the third time whether all was comfort- 
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able. There .was a hi;ige fire» all red; .and on tb& 
table a gigauticixQsegay x)f spring ^flowers with 
small to them all. 

'Oh how nice after a joiuney,' said Lucy, 
mowing down Uncle Founjbain jand Mrs. Brovapt 
with one comprehen^ii^e smile. 

Mrs. Brown ilamed with com^pAacenir^. 

'WhM>y' cried her uncle, 'I suppose you ►ex- 
pected a black fire and impertinent apologies, l^y 
way of substitute for warmth ; a stuffy room^aod 
damp sheets .roasted, like a woodcock, twenty 
minutes before use.' 

' No uncle dear, I expected every comfort at 
Font Abbey.' Brown retired with a curtsey. 

' Aha, what you .have found out that it is all 
humbug about old bachelors not knowing comfort P 
Do bachelors ever put their Mends into damp 
sheets? No; that is the women's trick with 
their household science. Tour Bex have killed 
more .men with damp sheets than ever fell by the 
sword.' 

'Tet nobody .erects monuments rto u3/ put .in 
Lucy slily. 

She missed £re — Uncle .Fountain, hke most 
Englishmen, could take in a..pun by the ear, but 
wit only by the eye. ' Do you remeonber when 
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Mrs. Bazalgette put jou into the linen spongQ, 
andJdUedyou?* 

' KiUed me ?' 

' Certainly, as far as in her Jay. We can but 
do our best — ^well, she did hers, .and went the 
right way to work/ 

' You see, I survive/ 

' By a miracle. Dinner is at six.' 

' Yery well, .dear.* 

^Yes: but six in this house means sixi^ 
minutes after five and sixty^jninutes ib^ore seven. 
!.>,.««■. tlos th. tot 4 !>««■« you », i,^ 
oome &Qm a place where it means twenty* Tninutes 
to seven ; also let ;me observe) that I think I have 
noticed soup and potatoes eat better hot ihaa 
cold, and meat tastes nicer done to a tiim.than — ' 

*.To;a:€inder?* 

' Har-tha--rand come wiiih an appetite, please f 

' Uncle, no tyranny, I heigJ 

; Tyraimy ? you know :this is liberty HaU : 
only when I eat, I expect my companion to eat 
too : besides .theie is nothing to be gained by 
humbug torday. There will be only us /^JWo ;at 
dinner, and whan I see young ladies fiddling with 
m aspaxagus. head, instead.of eating ihmr 
I don't &]linto thegreenhom/s notion— exquisite 
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creature ! all soul ! no stomach ! feeds on air, 
ideas, and quadrille music ; no ; what do you think 
Isayr 

* Something flattering, I feel sure/ 

* On the contrary, something true. I say hy- 
pocrite ! Been grubbing like a pig all day, so 
can't eat Hke a Christian at meal-time ; you can't 
humbug me/ 

* Alas ! so I see. That decides me to be 
candid-and hungry/ 

* Well, I am off: I don't stick to my friends 

and bore them with my affairs like that egotistical 
hussy Jane Bazalgette. I amuse myself, and 
leave them to amuse themselves; that is my 
notion of politeness. I am going to see my pigs 
fed ; then into the village. I am building a new 
blacksmith's shop .there ; (you must come and 
look at it the first thing to-morrow,) and at six 
if you want to find me — ' 

* I shall peep behind the soup tureen.' 

* And there I shall be if I am alive/ 

At diimer the old boy threw himself into the 
work with such zeal, that, soon after the cloth 
was removed, from fatigue and repletion he 
dropped asleep with his shoulder towards Lucy, 
but his face instinctively turned towards the 
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fire. Lucy crept away on tiptoe not to disturb 
bim. 

In about an hour he bustled into the drawing- 
room ; ordered tea, blew up the footman because 
the cook had not water boiling that moment; 
d]^ank three cups ; then brightened up, rubbed his 
hands, and, with a cheerM benevolent manner, 
* Now Lucy,' cried he, ' come and help me puzzle 
out this tiresome genealogy/ 

A smile of warm assent from Lucy, and the 
old bachelor and the blooming Hebe were soon 
seated with a mountain of parchments by their 
side, and a tree spreading before them. 

It was not a finite tree like an elm or an oak. 
No — ^it was a banyan-tree ; covered an acre, and 
from its boughs little suckers dropped to earth, 
and turned to little trees, and had suckers in their 
tum, and " confounded the confusion." 

Uncle Fountain's happiness depended, pro tem.^ 
on proving that he was a sucker fi-om the great 
bough of the Fontaines of Melton : and why ? 
Because, this effected, he had only to go along 
that bough by an established pedigree to the 
great trunk of the Funteyns of Salle — and the 
first Fimteyne of Salle was said to be (and this 

VOL. I. D 
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he hoped to prove trae) great grandson of Eobert 
de Fontibus, son of John de Fonte. 

Now Uncle Fountaui could prove Idmself the 
shoot of George his father, (a dtep at which so 
many great pedigrees halt,) who was the shoot of 
WiUiam, who was the shoot of Eichard : but here 
came a gap of eighty years between ham and that 
Fountain, younger son of Melton, to whom hie 
wanted to hook on. Now the logic of women, 
children, and criticasters, is a thing of gaps ; they 
reason as marches a kangaroo : but, to mathe- 
maticians, logicians, and genealogists, a link want- 
ing is a chain broken. This blank then made 
Uncle Fountain miserable, and he cried out for 
help. Lucy came with her young eyes her 
woman's patience and her native complaisance. 
A great ditch yawned between a crocheteer and a 

rotten branch he coveted. Our Quinta Curtia 
ilung herself, her eyesight, alid her time into that 

ditcli. 

Twelvfe o'clock came and found them still 
wallowing in modem antiquity, 

* Bless me,' cried Mr. FountaiuL, when John 
brought in the bed-candles, * how time flies when 
one is really employed !' 



' Yes, indeed Uncle :' and by a gymnastic of 
courtesy she first crushed, and then so moulded, 
a yawn, that it glided into society a smile. 

* We have spent a delightful evening, Lucy ?' 

* Thanks to you uncle/ ' 

^ I hope you will sleep well child/ 
' I am sure I shall, dear,' said she, sweetly, and 
inadvertently. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A LARGE aspiration is a rarity : but who has not 
some small ambition, none the less keen for being 
narrow — keener perhaps ? Mrs. Bazalgette burned 
to be great by dress, Mr. Fountain, member of a 
sex with higher aims, aspired to be great in the 
county. 
Unluckily his main property was in the funds ; 

he had acres in shire, but so few, that, 

some years ago, its lord-lieutenant declined to 
make him an injustice of the peace : that fimction- 
:rary died, and on his death the mortified aspirant 
bought a coppice, christened it Springwood, and 
under cover of this fringe to his three meadows 
applied to the new lord-lieutenant as McDuff 
approached McBeth : the new man made him a 
magistrate ; so now he aspired to be a deputy- 
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lieutenant, and attended all the boards of magis* 
trates, and turnpike trusts, &c., and brought up 
votes and beer barrels at each election, and in 
short played all the cards in his pack, Lucy in- 
cluded, to earn that distinction. 

We may as well confess that there lurked in 
liim a half unconscious hope that some day or 
other, in some strange collision or combination of 
parties, a man profound in county business, zealous 
in county interests, personally obnoxious to nobody, 
might drop into the seat of county member ; and, 
if this should be, would not he have the sense to 
hold his tongue upon the noisy questions that 
waste ParHament's time, and the nation's ; but, on 
the first of those periodical attacks to which the 
wretched land-owner is subject, wouldn't he speak 
and show the difference between a mere member of 
the commons and a member for the county. 

If any one had asked this man plump which is 

the most important, England or sliire, he 

would have certainly told you England ; but our 
opinions are not the notions we repeat, and can 
defend by reasons or even by facts : our opinions 
are the notions we feel and act on. Could you 
have looked inside Mr. Fountain's head you would 
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have seen ideas corresponding to the Mowing 
diagrams:- 
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Tl^ HKinu at tofj^. 



Mr. Fountain courted' the stomach of the 
county. 

Without this, he knew, an angel could not 
reach its heart — and here one of his eccentricities 
broke out. He drew a line in his dictatorial way 
between dinner, and feeding, parties, * A dinner- 
party is two rubbers. Tour gentlemen and four 
ladies sit round a circular table : so then each can 
hear what any one says, and need not twist the 
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neck 9lk eveiy woizd. Foragiag-parties are fixxm 
fourteen to thirty,, set up and down a pl:an]s:» each 
separated from thoae he oould talk to, as e&ctually 
as if the oeean rolled betwixt, and bawling into 
one person's ear amidst th^ din of knives forks 
and multitude. I go ta those long strings of 
noisy duets> beoausa. I must; but I gkve society 
at home.* 

The Qounty people had jiist strength of mind 
to like the old boy'& sociable dinners though not. 
to imitate them, aod an invitation from him 
was very rarely declined when Lucy was with, 
him. 

. And she was in her glosry. She could carry 
complaisance auch a long^ wy at Font Abbey— ^ 
she was mistress of the house. 

' She listened with a wondearful appearance of 
mtereBt to county inatters, i a. to miaute scandal 
and infinitesimal politics ; to the county cricket 
match and archery meeting ; to the past ball and 
liie ball to come. In the drawing-room, when a 
cold fit fell on the coterie, she would glide to one 
egotist after another, find out the monotope and 
set the critter off on it< Then nuglit you see 
beings of straw kindle and. emit sparks of small 
talk as this torch went round and touched them. 
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One day old roimtain said to his niece with a 
good-humoured sneer * I have found out why 
you are such a favourite, Lucy : you have not got 
a wish or an opinion of your own upon any earthly 
thing. You are a mirror — a regular looking-glass 
in a handsome frame upon my honour — haw — haw 
— haw ! But never mind : a mirror is more attrac* 
tive than a magnet : see how they all sidle up to 
mine : and so they do to you, and always will, 
wherever you go/ Lucy smiled, but a red flush 
flitted across her brow — she bowed over her work, 
and made no reply. 

Uncle Fountain chuckled. He prided himself 
on his perfect insight into people's characters. 
He was one of those who can tell the exact depth 
of the Atlantic with a ten-fathom Hne. 

Lucy was finishing her answer to Mrs. Bazal- 
gette's letter, that lay on the table : that lady's, 
postscript ran thus — * any wooer yet ? upon your 
honour ?' 

She had hardly time to fold her letter before 
her uncle wanted her to write five invitations to 
dinner. She was immediately at his service, and 
out of the business arose the following dialogue : 

* And who is to be the eighth ?' 

' Oh, Talboys/ 
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* No uncle, not Mr. Talboys/ 

' Not Mr. Talboys ? why what earthly objection 
can you have to him ?' said Mr. Fountain almost 
roughly. 

' I ? none whatever : only you never invite the 
same person twice running, and Mr. Talboys 
dined here last time, at least I think so ; let me 
examine my book-yes-why lie dined liere not 
only last time but the time before. Whom shall 
we substitute ? three times running is too great 
a distinction for any mere mortal/ 

* Mr. Talboys,' replied the other gravely * is 
one of those who confer distinction on his enter- 
tainer ; he can hardly receive it.' 

Lucy opened her eyes, *Why what has he 
done ?' 

* He is the oldest family in the county, that is 
all,' replied Foimtain with tremendous irony. 

' Older than yours ? — than ours ?' 

* Older than ours,' said her imcle, firmly and 
solemnly. * The Talboys came in with the Con- 
queror — Kobert de Fonte Kved in Henry the 
Third's reign only.' 

* Apropos, where has Mr. Talboys been all this 
time that I never met him here before this visit ?' 

* He was doing what his ancestors have done 
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for three hundred jetm past. On attaining his 
majority, he made a three yearn' tour q£ Emope 
to rub off his English prejudices : he has returned 
the accompKshed gentleman you see him/ 

* Mr. Talboys dresses in good taste and carries 
himself very tolerably/ said Lucy, whose cue it. 
now was- to see the gentleman's good qualities r. 
^stiU three times running; consider the many 
competitors^ for a seat at youar board.' 

^ My table, please, the only one in the countj. 
that is not a board : never mind Lucy, so long aa 
Talboys does us the honour to come, we will 
make him welcome : and, by the way, I want joxl 
to pay him a little more attention.' 

* Dear uncle, have I been so thoughtless aa to 
neglect any guest of yours ?' 

' No my dear, you are the pink of courtesy; but 
Talboys is a little reserved; a man of singular 
delicacy : he wants drawing out : but he has been 
in all the courts of Europe, and there are treasures 
of good sense and knowledge in him, if you wiU- 
but dig for them : ay and of feeling too.' 

* Of feeling ? are you sure, unde ?' 

* Positive : he has the highest opinion of you.' 

* Indeed ? he never gave me any reafion to think. 
so.' 
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* He hag me though ;- widch is more to the 
point.' 

'Isit?' 

* And by-the-by/ said the old boy slily, ' that 
reminds me I have a note from him in my pocket 
in which you are concerned — ^there it is. Talking 
of notes I had better ring and send yoiK letter 
down, or it will be too late for the post — well — 
what is the matter — ^you are as red as a fire — ha ! 
-^ha !' 

* Oh uncle ! now how kind of Mr. Talboys — 
how very kind.*^ 

*"Your niece mentioned the ether evening 
that she was fond of riding, but that your hunters 
are too hot for a lady to manage. There is an 
animal here that perhaps may suit her ; a quiet 
galloway'' — oh uncle! — "with tolerable paces. 
I send him over to you with his side saddle '*^ — 
oh uncle ! — ""and shall feel flattered if Miss Foun- 
tain will do him the honour to ride him faute de- 
mieuxJ^ Is not that kind of Mr. Talboys? so 
considerate too. How one may be mistaken !' 

* In what ?' cried Fountain with eager expecta- 
tion. 

* I took him for a well-bred nullity.' 

* Well now you see he is nothing of the kind/ 
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* Oh no ; a quiet galloway ! I will make up for 
my injustice when he dines here. I was to invito 
Mr. Talboys, was I not ?' 

* Of course.' 

Lucy drew the not« paper to her, and, while 
she was writing Mr. Talboys in the usual form, 
but with a grateful smile dimpling her glowing 
cheek, John answered the bell and Mr. Fountaia 
sent off her letter to Mrs. Bazalgette. 

Mrs. Bazalgette got the letter in due course, 
pounced like an eagle on the postscript first. It 
ran thus — * No wooer — upon my honour.' 

Her eye twinkled with exultation and small 
treachery. 

That very afternoon, for the second time this 
month, she despatched a perfumed note to 
Mr. Hardie. 

Mr. Hardie was only son of the greatest banker 
in the great commercial city near which the 
Bazalgettes lived. The lady's reasons for court- 
ing him so ran thus, on the ascending scale : he 
is thirty — he is a bachelor-— his father is just 
dead. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lucy received Mr. Talboys graciously; but re- 
served the pony for the drawing-room. There 
she thanked him with a world of grace : and in- 
deed the nag and his paces were a fruitftd theme, 
to which she returned by skilful detours, when 
all else flagged. Next, in compliance with her 
imcle's request, she dug for this gentleman's 
treasures. Hitherto he had not appeared to her 
what my Lord Bacon calls *a full man:' for 
which she blamed herself. *I have not given 
him a fair chance. He is a great traveller; I 
ought to have showed more curiosity about the 
countries he has visited, the customs, the build- 
ings, the works of art, n the costumes, the — oh 
how I should love to travel !' 

So now she did question him with a warm and 
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courteous curiosity ; and so plied him that the 
other ladies by degrees came gliding up one by 
one, serpent like, with genuine curiosity and 
most seeming non-chalance, and Mr. Talboys 
was the centre of a circle of bright eyes. Miss 
Fountain still plied him, and the others listened 
to him with undisguised deference, and a marked 
prejudice in favour of every word he could utter. 

The gentleman saw this, and, instead of warm- 
ing at Ins hearers, and fighting hard against his 
natural coldness of temperament and faintness of 
perception, he fell into the quaint error of idi^ 
his milk and water. Most superfluous congela- 
tion! Talboys had really sauntered Europe 
round with a mind cased in non-conductors. To 
him nothing in all the countries he visited had 
seemed very beautiftd, or very curious ; and why ? 
to admire a man must appreciate, and the power 
of appreciating on a large scale is too much 
akin to genius to be common. Glowing descrip- 
tions from such a quarter as this were out of 
the question : to describe loftily you must have 
admired humbly. 

The quiet and well-bred but genuine enthu- 
siasm, with which Lucy addressed the great 
traveller, extracted cold monosyllables : little 
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<^ots of indifference; she felt like chipping an 
iceberg : stai she perskted. and vanity fired the 
little heart, tba4} the Alps from the Jurat, the 
hifce of Tttm, the bay of Naples, the Yung Fran, 
.the wreck of the Parthenon, i6t. Peter's, the Place 
•de UoBcoidie, the square of St. Mki^, Versailles, 
TtJie Alhambra, the Apollo Belvidere, the Ma- 
donna of the chair, and all the glories of nature 
vand the £3ats of art could not warm. So then 
the fino gentleman b^an to act : to walk himself 
out as a person who had seen and could give 
details aJbout anything, but was exalted far above 
admiring anything. (Quel grmid hammel rim 
ne pent ltd plaire I) and, on this, while the women 
were gazing sweetly on him, and revering his 
superiority to all great impressions, and the men 
envying, jorather hating, but secretly admiring 
him too, 4she, who had kmncbed him, bent on 
him a look of soft pity and abandoned hun to 
admiration. 

'Poor Mir. Talboys,* thought «he, *I fear I 
have done him an ill turn by drawing him out,' 
and she glided to her uncle who was sitting 
apart and nobody talking to him. 

: Mr. Talboys, started by Lucy^ amblod put his 
high-pacing nil admirantem character and. derived 
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a little quiet self-satisfaction. This was tlie 
highest happiness he was capable of; so he was 
not ungrateful to Miss Fountain, who had pro- 
cured it him, and partly for this, partly because 
he had been kind to her and lent her a pony, 
he shook hands with her somewhat cordially 
at parting. As it happened he was the last 
guest. 

* You have won that man's heart, Lucy,* cried 
Mr. Fountain with a mixture of surprise and 
pride. 

Lucy made no reply. She looked quickly 
into his face to see if he was jesting. 



' Writing, Lucy ? so late.* 

* Only a few lines, uncle. You shall see them : 
I note the more remarkable phenomena of society. 
I am recalling a conversation between three of 
our guests this evening and shall be grateftil for 
your opinion on it. There. Bead it out, please.' 

Mrs. LuttrelL * We missed you at the archeiy meet* 
ing, — ha! ha! ha!' 

Mrs. Willis. * Mr. Willis would not let me go, — he I 
he! he!' 
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Mrs. James. * Well at all events — he ! he I — ^you will 
come to the flower-show/ 

Mrs, WiUis, * Oh yes ! — ^he ! he ! — I am so fond of 
flowers — ^hal ha!' 

Mrs. Luttrell. * So am L I adore them, — he ! he !' 

Mrs. Wtllts. * How sweetly Miss Malcolm sings, — he ! 

her 

Mrs. Luttrell. *Yes, she shakes like a bird, — ha! 
ha!' 

Mrs. James. * A little Scotch accent though, — he ! 
her 

Mrs. Luttrell. 'She is Scotch, — he! he!' (To John 
offering her tea) * No more thank you, — he ! he !' 

Mrs. James. * Shall you go to the assize sermon ? — ha ! 
ha!' 

Mrs. Willis. * Oh yes ! — he ! he ! — the last was very 
dry, — ^he ! he ! Who preaches it this term ? — ^he !' 

Mrs. James. * The Bishop, — he I he !' 

Mrs. Willis. * Then I shall certainly go : he is such a 
dear preacher, — he ! he !' 

' Just tell me what is the precise meaning of 
"ha 1 ha !" and what of " he ! he !" ' 

*The precise meaning? there you puzzle me 
uncle/ 

* I mean what do you mean by them ?' 
• ' Oh, I put " ha I ha !" when they giggled, and 
" he ! he !" when they only chuckled.' 

VOL. I. E 
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* Then this is a caricature, my lady/ 

* No, dear ; you know I have no satire in me ; 
it is taken down to the letter, and I fear I most 
trouble you for the solution.' 

* Well the solution is, they are three fools/ 
'No, uncle, begging your pardon, they are 

not,' replied Lucy politely but firmly. 

' WeU then,— three d d fools/ 

Lucy winced at the participle, but was too 
polite to lecture her elder. ' They have not that 
excuse,* said she ; * they are all sensible women, 
who discharge all the duties of life with discre- 
tion, except society : and they can discriminate 
between grave and gay whenever they are not at 
a party; and as for Mrs. Luttrell, when she is 
alone with me she is a sweet, natural, love.' 

* They cackled — at every word — ^like that — ^the 
whole evening ! ! ? ?' 

* Except when you told that funny story about 
the Lish corporal who was attacked by a mastiff, 
and killed him with his halbert, and when he 
was reproached by his captain for not being 
content to repel so valuable an animal with the 
butt-end of his lance, answered, — " ha ! ha !" ' 

* So then he answered " haw ! haw !" did he T 

* Now, uncle ! No, he answered '^ so I would 



^ 
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your Amr. if he had ran ai me with his tailT' 
Now that was genuijae wit mixed with quite 
enough fun to make an intelligent person, laugh, 
and then you told it so droUy, ha ha.' 

' They did not laugh at t?tat T 

' Sat as grave as judges/ 

^wAjid you tell me they axe not fools/ 

*I must repeat they have not that excuse: 
perhaps their risibility had been exhausted : after 
iwighing three hours apropos de rim it is time to 
be serious out of place. I will tell you what they 
did laugh at though — Miss Malcolm sang a song 
with a title I dare not attempt. There were two 
lines in it which I am going to mispronounce, 
but you are not Scotch so I don't care for ypu^ 
uncle darling. 

He had but a saxpence : he brake it in twa, 
And he gave me the half o't when he gaed awa. 

They laughed at that : a general giggle went 
round/ 

* Well I must confess I don't see much to laugh 
at in that, Lucy/ 

' It would be odd if you did uncle dear ; why it 
is pathetic/ 

'Pathetic? Oh is it?' 

£2 
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^ You naughty cunning uncle, you know it is 
— ^it is pathetic; and ahnost heroic — consider, 
dear : in a world where the very newspapers show 
how mercenary we all ire, a poor young man is 
parted from his love : he has but one coin to go 
through the world with, and what does he do 
with it? scheme to make the sixpence a crown 
and to make the crown a pound ? no : he breaks 
tliis one treasure in two that both the poor things 
may have a silver token of love and a pledge of 
his return. I am sure if the poet had been here, 
he would have been quite angry with us for 
laughing at that Une/ 

* Keep your temper ! why this is new from 
you Lucy: but you women of sugar can aD 
cauterize your own sex: the theme inspires 
you/ 

' Uncle ! how dare you ! are you not afraid I 
shall be angry one of these days, dear ! ! ? The 
gentlemen were equally concerned in this last 
enormity. Poor Jemmy, or Jammy, with his 
devotion and tenderness that soothed, and his 
high spirit that supported the weaker vessel, were 
as funny to our male as to our female guests— so 
there. I saw but one that understood him, and 
did not laugh at him.' 
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* Talboys, for a pound/ 

' Mr. Talboys ? no ! you, dear uncle, you did 
not laugh, I noticed it with all a niece's pride/ 

* Of course. I didn't. Can I hear a word these 
ladies mew? can I teU in what language even 
they are whining and miauling? I have given 

«p trying this twenty years and more.' 

* I return to my question,' said Lucy hastily. 

* And I to my solution ; your three graces are 
three deed fools. If you can account for it any 
other way, do.' 

* No, uncle dear : if you had happened to agree 
with me beforehand, I would; but, as you dp 
not, I beg to be excused. But keep the paper, 
and the next time listen to the talk and the 
unmeaning laughter; you wiU find I have not 
exaggerated, and some day, dear, I will teU you 
how my mamma used to account for similar 
monstrosities in society.' 

' Here is a mysterious little toad. Well Lucy, 
for aU this you enjoyed yourself. I never saw 
you in better spirits.' 

' I am glad you saw that,' said Lucy, with a 
languid smile. 

' And how Talboys came out.* 

* He did,' sighed Lucy. 
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Here the young lady lighted softly on ' an 
ottoman and sank gracefully back with a weiry- 
o*-the-world air : and when she had settled down 
like so much floss silk, fixing her eyes on the 
ceiling and doling her words out languidly yet 
thoughtftdly — just above a whisper — 'Uncle 
darling/ enqtdred she, * where are the men we 
have all heard of?' 

' How should I know ? What men ?' 

'Where aro the men of sentiment, that oan 
understand a woman, and win her to reveal her 
real heart, the best treasure she has, uncle dear ?' 
She paused for a reply : none coming, she continued 
with decreasing energy : — 

* Where are the men of spirit? the men of 
action? the up-right, down-right men, that 
heaven sends to cure us of our disingenuousness ? 
Where are the heroes and the wits ?' (an infini- 
tesimal yawn) * where are the real men ? AikI 
where are the women to whom such men can do 
homage without degrading themselves? where 
are the men who elevate a woman without making 
her masculine, and tihie women who can brighten 
and polish and yet not soften the steel of maa- 
hood — tell me, tell me instantly,' said she with 
still great languor and want of eaa-nestness, and 
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her eyes remamed fixed on the ceiling, in deep 
abstraction. 

*They are all in this house at this moment/ 
said Mr. Fountain coolly, 

* Who, dear ? I fear I was not attending to 
you. How rude ! !' 

'Horrid. I say the men and women you 
enquire for are all in this house of mine/ and 
the old gentleman's eyes twinkled. 

* Uncle ! Heaven forgive you, and — oh fie !' 

* They are upon my soul.' 

* Then they must be in some part of it I have 
not visited — are they in the kitchen?' (witii a 
little saucy sneer). 

' No, they are in the library.' 

* In the hb — , ah le malin !' 

* They were never seen in a drawing-room and 
never will.' 

'Tet surely they must have lived in nature 
before they were embalmed in print,' said Lucy, 
interrogating. the ceiling again. 

' The nearest approach you will meet to these 
paragons is Eeginald Talboys,' said Fountain, 
stoutly. 

* Uncle I do love you;' and Lucy rose with 
Juno-like slowness and dignity, and leading 
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over the old boy, kissed him with sudden small 

lury. 

'Why?' asked he eagerly, connecting this 
majestic squirt of affection with his last speech. 

' Because you are such a nice, dear, sarcastic, 
thing. Let us drink tea in the library to- 
morrow ; then that will be an approach to — * 

With this illegitimate full-stop the conversation 
ended, and Miss Fountain took a candle and 
sauntered to bed. 



In church next Sunday Lucy observed a young 
lady with a beaming face, who eyed her by stealth 
in all the interstices of devotion. She asked her 
uncle who was that pretty girl with a nez 
retrousse. 

*A cocked nose? it must be my little friend 
Eve Dodd. I didn't know she was come 
back.' 

*What a pretty face to be in such — such a 
— such an impossible bonnet. It has come down 
from another epoch.' This not maliciously but 
with a sort of tender womanly concern for beauty 
set off to the most disadvantage. 

* Oh hang her bonnet ! she is full of fun ; she 
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shall drink tea with us ; she is a great favourite 
of mine/ 

They quickened their pace and caught Eve 
Dodd just as she took a flying leap over some 
water that lay in her path, and showed a charming 
ancle ; in those days female dress committed two 
errors that are disappearing ; it revealed the 
whole foot by day, and hid a section of the bosom 
at night. 

After the usual greetings Mr. Fountain asked 
Eve if she would come over and drink tea with 
him and his niece. 

Miss Dodd coloured and cast a glance of undis- 
guised admiration at Miss Fountain, but she said ; 
' Thank you sir, I am much obliged, but I am 
afraid I can't come ; my brother would miss me.' 

' What ? the sailor ? is he at home ?' 

* Yes sir, came home last night,' and she clapped 
her hands by way of comment. ' He has been 
with my mother all church time ; so now it is my 
turn, and I don't know how to let him out of my 
sight yet awhile.' And she gave a glance at Miss 
Fountain as much as to say, 'you understand.' 

' Well Eve,' said Mr. Fountain good humouredly, 
* we must not separate brother and sister,' and he 
was turning to go. 
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'Perhaps uncle/ said Lucy, looking not at 
Mr. Fountain but at Eve, *Mr. — Mr. — ' 

* David Dodd is my brother s name,' said Eve 
quickly. 

* Mr. David Dodd might be persuaded to give 
us the pleasure of his company too.' 

* Oh yes, if I may bring dear David with me,' 
burst out the child of nature, colouring again with 
pleasure. 

' It will add to the obligation,' said Lucy, 
finishing the sentence in character. 

' So that is settled,' said Mr. Fountain some^ 
what drily. 

As they were walkiog home together the 
courtier asked her unde rather coldly, — 'Who 
are these w^ have invited, dear?' 

* Who axe they? A pretty girl and a man «he 
wouldn't come without' 

* And who is the gentleman ? what is he ?' 
' A marine animal : first mate of a ship.' 

' First mate ? mate ? is that what in the novek 
is called boat-swain's mate.' 

' Haw ! haw 1 haw ! I say Lucy, ask him 
when he comes if he is the bosen's mate ? how 
little Eve will blaze !' 

* Then I shall ask him nothing of the kind ; 
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do tell me I—-! know aidmirals — they swear — and 
captains; and, I think, lieutenants, and, above ally 
tiiose little loves of midshipmen, strutting with 
their dirks and cocked hats, like warlike bantams, 
but I never met '* mates." Mates?' 

* That is because you have only been introduced 
to the Eoyai Navy : but there is another navy 
not so ornamental, but quite as usefiil, called the 
East India Company's/ 

* I am ashamed to say I never heard of it/ 

* I dare say not. Well, in this navy iiiere are 
only two kinds of superior officers — the mates, 
and the captain. There are five or six mates. 
Young Dodd hks been first-mate some time, so I 
suppose be will socai be a captain.' 

* Unde r 
' WeiL' 

* "Will ihiB — rmate—swear ? 
' Clearly.' 

'There now. I do not like swearing, on a 
Sunday. That widked old Admiral used to make 
me shudder.' 

' Oh/ said Mr. Fountain, playing iqjon inno- 
cence, * he swore by the Supreme -Being, I bet 
sixpence.' 
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*Yes/ said Lucy, in a low soft voice of 
angeUc regret. 

' Ah, he was in the Eoyal Navy. But this is 
a merchant-man ; you don't think he will presume 
to break into the monopoly of the superior branch* 
He will only swear by the wind and the weather. 
Thunder and squalls ! Donner and blitzen ! Hand- 
spikes and halyards! these are the innocent 
execrations of the merchant service — he ! he 1 
ho!' 

' Uncle, can you be serious ?' asked Lucy some- 
what coldly ; ' if so, be so good as to tell me, is 
this gentleman — a — gentleman ?' 

'Well,' repHed the other coolly, *he is what I call 
a non-descript : like an attorney, or a surgeon, or a 
civil-engineer, or a banker, or a stock-broker, and 
all that sort of people. He can be a gentleman if 
he is thoroughly bent on it ; you would in his 
place, and so should I ; but these skippers don't 
turn their mind that way. Old families don't go 
into the merchant-service. Indeed it would not 
answer. There they rise by — ^by — mere maritime 
considerations.' 

'Then uncle,' began Lucy with dignified se- 
verity, * permit me to say that in inviting a non- 
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descript — ^you showed — less consideration for me 
than — ^you — are in the habit — of doing, dearest/ 

* Well, have a headache and can't come down.' 

* So I certainly should ; but most unfortunately 
I have an objection to tell fibs on a Sunday/ 

* You are quite right ; we should rest from our 
usual employments one day, ha — ^ha ! and so go 
at it fresher to-morrow, haw! ho! Come Lucy 
don't you be so exclusive. Eve Dodd is a merry 
girl ; she comes and amuses me when you are not 
here, and David by all accounts is a fine young 
fellow, and as modest as a girl of fifteen ; they will 
make me laugh, especially Eve, and it would be 
hard at my age I think if I might not ask who I 
like — to tea/ 

* So it would,' put in Lucy hastily : she added 
coaxing, ' it shall have its own way, it shall have 
what makes it laugh.' 



Long before eight o'clock the Fountains had 
forgotten that they had invited the Dodds. 

Not so Eve. She was all in a flutter, and 
hesitated between two dresses, and by some blessed 
inspiration decided for the plainest; but her 
principal anxiety was not about herself, but about 
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David's deportment before the Queen of Fashion ; 
for such report proclaimed Miss Fountain- * And 
those fine ladies are so satirical/ said Eve to herself ; 
* but I will lecture him going along.' 

Dinn6r-time, and by consequence tea-time came 
earlier in those days. So about eight o'clock 
a tall square-shouldered young feUow was walk- 
ing in the moonlight towards Font Abbey; 
Eve holding his hand and tripping by his 
side, and lecturing him on deportment very 
gravely while dancing round him and puUing 
him all manner of ways, like your solid tune 
with your gambolling accompaniment, a com- 
bination now in vogue. All of a sudden, with- 
out with your leave, or by your leave, the 
said David caught this light fantastic object up in 
his arms and carried it on one .shoulder. 

On this she gave one little squeak, then, with- 
out a moment's interval, continued her lecture 
as if nothing had happened. She looked down 
from her perch, like a hen from a ladder, and 
laid down the law to David with seriousness and 
asperity. 

* And just please to remember that they are 
people a long way above us, at least above what 
we are now since father fell iuto trouble, so don't 
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you make too free ; and Miss Fountain is the 
finest of all the fine ladies in the county/ 

* Then I am sorry we are going/ 

* No, you are not ; she is a beautiful girl/ 

* That alters the ease/ 

* No, it does not : don't chatter so David, in- 
terrupting for ever, but listen, and mind what I 
say, or I'll never take you anywhere again/ 

* Are you sure you are taMng me now ?' asked 
David drily. 

* Why not Mr. David,' retorted Eve from his 
shoulder. * Didn't I hear you tell how you tbok 
the " Combermere " out of harbour, and how you 
brought her into port : she didn't take you out 
and bring you home, eh ?' 

' Had me there though.' 

* Tes, and what is more, you are not skipper of 
the ** Combermere " yet ; and never will be ; but I 
am skipper of you.' 

' Ashore ; not a doubt of it,' said David with 
cool indifierence. He despised terrestrial dis- 
tinction, courting only such as was marine. 

'Then I command you to let me down this 
instant : do you hear, crew ! ?' 

* No,' objected David, ' if I put you overboard 
you can't command the vessel, and ten to one if 
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the craft does not founder for want of seawoman- 
ship on the quarter-deck. However/ added he in 
a relenting tone, ' wait till we get to that puddle 
shining on a-head, and there I'll disembark you/ 
*!No, David do let me down that is a good 
soul — I am tired,' added she peevishly. 

* Tired! of what?' 

' Of doing nothing, stupid — there let me down 
dear ; won t you darling ? then take that, love,' 
(a box of the ear). 

* Well I've got it,' said David, drily. 

* Keep it then, till the next : no he won't let 
me down — now he has got both my hands in 
one of his paws, and he will carry me every foot 
of the way now, I know the obstinate pig.' 

* We all have our little characters, Eve. Well 
I have got your wrists, but you have got your 
tongue and that is the stronger weapon of the 
two you know, and you are on the poop, so give 
your orders and the ship shall be worked accord- 
ingly — likewise I will enter all your remarks on 
good breeding into my log.' 

Here unluckily David tapped his forehead to 
signify that the log in question was a meta- 
phorical one, the log of memory. Eve had him 
again directly. She freed a claw. ' So this is 
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your log is it?' cried she tapping it as hard as 
she could, * well it does sound like wood of some 
sort. WeU then David dear, you wretch I mean, 
promise me not to laugh loud.' 

* Well, I will not : it is odds if I laugh at all. 
I wish we were to moor alongside mother instead 
of running into this strange port.' 

* Stuff! think of Miss Fountain's figure-head 
— nor tell too many stories — and above all for 
heaven's sake do keep the poor dear old sea out 
of sight for once.' * 

* Ay, ay, that stands to reason.' 

By this time they were at Font Abbey, and 
David deposited his fair burden gently on the 
stone steps of the door: she opened it without 
ceremony and bustled into the dining-room cry- 
ing, * I have brought David sir, and here he is,' 
and she accompanied David's bow with a corre- 
sponding movement of her hand, the knuckles 
downwards. 

The old gentleman awoke with a start, rubbed 
his eyes, shook hands with the pair, and pro- 
posed to go up to Lucy in the drawing-room. 

Now it happened unluckily that Miss Fountain 
had been to the library and taken down one or 
two of those men and women, who according to 

VOL. J. F 
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her uncle exist only on paper, and certain it is 
she was in charming company, when she heard 
her visitors' steps and voices coming up the 
stairs. Had those visitors seen the vexed ex- 
pression of her face as she laid down the hook, 
they would have instantly 'bout ship and home 
again, but that sour look dissolved away as they 
came through the open door. 

On coming in they saw a young lady seated 
on a sofa. 

Apparently she did not see them enter: her 
face happened to be averted; but ere they had 
taken three steps she turned her face, saw them, 
rose and took two steps to meet them all beam- 
ing with courtesy, kindness, and quiet satisfac- 
tion, at their arrival. 

She gave her hand to Eve. 

* This is my brother, Miss Fountain.' 

Miss Fountain instantly swept David a courtesy 
with such a grace and flow, coupled with an en- 
gaging smile^ that the sailor was fascinated and 
gazed instead of bowing. 

Eve had her finger ready to poke him, when he 
recovered himself and bowed low. 

Eve played the accompaniment with her hand, 
knuckles down. 
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They gat down — cups of tea, etc. were brought 
round to each by John. It was bad tea — made 
out of the room — catch a human being Tnalring 
good tea in which it is not to share. 

Mr. Fountain was only half awake. 

Eve was more or less awed by Lucy — David 
tutored by Eve held his tongue altogether, or 
gave short answers. 

* This must be what the novels call a searcub !' 
thought Miss Foimtain. 

The fiends, Propriety and Restraint, presided 
over the innocent banquet, and a dismal evening 
set in. 

The first infraction of this polite tranquillity 
came, I blush to say, from the descendant of 
John de Eonte. He exploded in a yawn of 
magnitude; to cover this the young lady^began 
hastily to play her old game of setting people 
astride their topic, and she selected David Dodd 
for the experiment. She put on a warm curiosity 
about the sea, and ships, and the countries men 
visit in them. Then occurred a droll phenome- 
non: David flashed with animation, and began 
full and intelligent answers ; then catching his 
sister's eye came to unnatural full stops : and so 
warmly and skilfully was he pressed that it cost 

F 2 
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him a gigantic effort to avoid giving much 
amusement and instruction. The courtier saw 
this hesitation, and the vivid flashes of intelli- 
gence, and would not lose her prey. She drew 
him with all a woman's tact and with a warmth 
so well feigned that it set him on real fire. His 
instinct of politeness would not let him go on all 
night giving short answers to enquiring beauty. 
He turned his eye, which glowed now like a live 
coal, towards that enticing voice, and presently, 
like a ship that has been hanging over the water 
ever so long on the last rollers, with one gallant 
glide he took the sea and towed them all like 
little cockle-boats in his wake. From sea to sea, 
from port to port, from tribe to tribe, from peril 
to peril, from feat to feat, David whirled his 
wonder-struck hearers and held them panting by 
the quadruple magic of a tuneful voice, a chang- 
ing 6ye, an ardent soul, and truth at first-hand. 

They sat thriUed and surprised, most of all Miss 
Fountain — ^to her things great and real had up to 
that moment been mere vague outlines seen 
through a mist. Moreover her habitual courtesy 
had hitherto drawn out pumps : but now, when 
least expected, all in a moment, as a spark fires 
powdey, it let off a man. 
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A sailor is a live book of travels. Check your 
own vanity (if you possibly can), and set him 
talking, you shall find him full of curious and 
profitable matter. 

The Fountains did not know this, and, even if 
they had, Dodd would have taken them by 
surprise ; for besides being a sailor and a sea- 
enthusiast, he was a fellow of great capacity and 
mental vigour. 

He had not skimmed so many books as we have ; 
but I fear he had sucked more. However his 
main strength did not lie there — ^he was not a 
paper man, and this — oh men of paper, and oh 
C. R. in particular — gave him a tremendous 
advantage over you that Sunday evening. 

The man whose knowledge all comes jfrom 
reading accumulates a great number of what? 
facts ? no of the shadows of facts, shadows, often 
so thin, indistinct, and featureless, that, when 
one of the facts themselves runs against him in 
real life, he does not know his old friend, round 
about which he has written a smart leader in a 
journal, and a ponderous trifle in the Polysyllabic 
Review. 

But this sailor had stowed into his mental hold 
not fact-shadows, but the glowing facts all alive 
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oh. For thirteen years, man and boy, he had 
beat about the globe, with real eyes, real ears, and 
real brains ever at work. He had drunk living 
knowledge like a fish, and at fountain-heads. 

Yet to utter intellectual wealth nobly two things 
more are indispensable, the gift of language and a 
tuneable voice, which last does not always come 
by talking with tempests. 

Well David Dodd had sucked in a good deal of 
language from books and tongues ; not indeed the 
Norman-French and demi-Latin, and jargon of the 
schools, printed for English in impotent old 
trimestrials for the further fogification of cliques, 
but he had laid by a fair store of the best, of the 
monosyllables, the Saxon, the soul and vestal fire 
of the great English tongue. 

So he wa^ never at a loss for words, simple, 
clear, strong, Kke blasts of a horn. 

His voice at this period was mellow and flexible. 
He was a mimic too ; the brighter things he had 
seen, whether glories of nature or acts of man, 
had turned to pictures in this man's mind. He 
flashed these pictures one after another upon the 
trio : he peopled the soft and cushioned drawing- 
room with twenty different tribes, and varieties of 
man — ^barbarous — semi-barbarous and civihzed ; 
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their curious customs, their songs and chants and 
dances and struts and actual postures. 

The aspect of famous shor^ firom the sea> 
glittering coasts, dark straits, volcanic rocks 
defying sea and sky, and warm delicious islands 
clothed with green, that burst on the mariner's 
sight after rugged places and scowling skies. 

The adventures of onie unlucky ship, the 
\ Connemara ' on a single whaling cruise, on the 
coast of Peru. The first slight signs of a gale 
seen only by the careftd skipper. The hasty 
preparation for it : all hands to shorten sail ; 
then the moaning of the wind high up in the sky. 
AU hands to reef sail now — ^the whirl and whoo 
of the gale as it came down on them. The ship 
careening as it caught her, the speaking-trumpet 
— the captain howling his orders through it amid 
the tumult. 

The floating icebergs — ^the ship among them 
picking her way in and out a hundred deaths. 
Baffled by the unyielding wind off Cape Horn, 
sailing six weeks on opposite tacks and ending 
just where they began, weather-bound in sight of 
the gloomy Horn. Then the terrors of a land- 
locked bay, and a lee shore: the ship tacking, 
writhing, twisting, to weather one jutting pro- 
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montcay ; the sea and safely is on the other side 
of it, land and destruction on this — the attempt^ 
the hope, the failure; then the stout-hearted 
skilfiil captain would try one rare manoeuvre to 
save ship, cargo, and crew. He would dub-haul 
her, ' and if that fails my lads, there is nothing 
but up mainsail, up helm, run her slap ashore, and 
lay her bones on the softest bit of rock we cau 
pick/ 

Long ere this the poor ship had become a live 
thing to all these four, and they hung breathless 
on her fate. 

Then he showed how a ship is club-hauled, and 
told how nobly the old ' Connemara ' behaved (ships 
are apt to when well handled — double barrelled 
guns ditto) ; and how the wind blew fiercer and 
the rocks seemed to open their mouths for her^ 
and how she hung and vibrated between safety 
and destruction, and at last how she writhed and 
slipt between Death's lips, yet escaped his teeth, 
and tossed and tumbled in triumph on the great 
but fair-fighting sea. And how they got at last 
to the whaling-ground and could not find a whale 
for many a weary day, and the novices said, ' they 
were all killed before we sailed,' and how, as un- 
common ill luck is apt to be balanced by un- 
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common good luck, one fine evening they fell in 
with a whole shoal of whales at play, jumping 
clean into the air sixty feet long and coming down 
each with a splash like thunder ; even the captain 
had never seen such a game : and how the crew 
were for lowering the boat9 and going at them, 
but the captain would not let them — a hundred 
playfiil mountains of fish, the smallest weighing 
tliirty ton, flopping down happy-go-lucky, he did 
not like the looks of it. * The boat will be at the 
mercy of chance among aU those tails, and we are 
not lucky enough to throw at random. No — 
sii;ice the beggars have taken to dancing for a 
change, let them dance all night, to-morrow they 
shall pay the piper.' How at peep of day the man 
at the mast-head saw ten whales about two leagues 
oflF on the weather bow, how the ship tacked and 
stood towards them, how she weathered on one of 
monstrous size, and how he and the other 
youngsters were mad to lower the boat and go 
after it, and how the captain said, * Ye lubbers 
can't ye see that is a right whale, and not worth 
a button ? Look here away over the quarter at 
this whale: see how low she spouts: she is a 
sperm whale, and worth seven hundred pounds if 
she was only dead and towed alongside/ 
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^ *' That she shall be in about a minute," cried 
one, and indeed we were aU in a flame, the boat 
was lowered and dida't I worship the skipper 
when he told me off to be one of her crew ! 

* I was that eager to be in at the whale's death, 
I didn't recoUect there might be smaller brutes 
in danger. 

' Just before the oars fell into the water the 
skipper looked down over the bulwarks and says 
he to one of us that had charge of the rope that 
is fast to the boat at one end and to the harpoon 
at the other : — " Now Jack you are a new hand — 
mind all I told you last night, or your mother 
will see me come ashore without you, and that 
wiU vex her ; and my lads remember if there is a 
single lubberly hitch in that line you will none of 
you come up the ship's side again." 

* " AU right captain," says Jack, and we pulled 
off singing — 

And spring to your oars and make your boat fly, 
And when you come near her beware of her eye — 

till the coxswain bade us hold our lubberly 
tongues, and not frighten the whales ; however 
we soon found we wanted all our breath for our 
work and more too.' Then David painted the 
furious race after the whale, and *how the boat 
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gradually gained, and how at last, as he was 
grinding his teeth and pulling like mad, he heard 
a soTind a-head like a hundred elephants wallowing. 
And now he hoped to see the harpooner leave his 
oar and rise and fling his weapon; but that 
moment, up flukes, a tower of fish was seen a 
moment in the air with a tail fin at the top of it 
" jiist about the size of this room we are sitting in 
ladies," and down the whale sounded ; then it was 
pull on again in her wake, according as she headed 
in sounding : pull for the dear life : and after a 
while the oarsmen saw the steersman's eyes prying 
over the sea turn like hot coals ; the men caught 
fire at this and put their very backbones into each 
stroke, and the boat skimmed and flew : suddenly 
the steersman cried out fiercely, — ** Stand up 
harpoon !*' up rose the harpooner, his eye like a hot 
coal, now : the men saw nothing ; they must pull 
fiercer than ever : the harpooner balanced his iron, 
swayed his body lightly, and the harpoon hissed 
fi-om him. A soft thud — ^then a heaving of the 
water all round, a slap that sounded like a church- 
toWer falling flat upon an acre of boards, and 
drenched and blinded and half smothered us all in 
spray, and at the same moment away whirled the 
boat dancing and kicking in the whale's foaming 
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bubbling wake, and we holding on like grim death 
by the thwarts not to be spun out into the sea.' 

* Delightful !' cried Miss Fountain, ^ the waves 
bounded beneath you like a steed that knows its 
rider — pray continue.' 

* Yes, Miss Fountain, now of course you can see 
that if the line ran out too easy the whale would 
leave us astern altogether, and that if it jammed 
or ran too hard, she would tow us under water.' 

*0f course we see,' said Eve, ironically, *we 
understand everything by instinct — hang ex- 
planations when I'm excited, go a-head, do !' 

' Then I won't explain how it is, or why it is, 
but I'll just let you know that two or three 
hundred fathom of line are passed round and 
round the boat from stem to stam and back, and 
carried in and out between the oarmen as they sit. 
Well, it was all new to me then ; but when the 
boat began jumping and rocking, and the line 
begaa whizzing in and out and screaming and 
smoking like — - there now, fancy a machine, a 
complicated one, made of poisonous serpents, the 
steam on, and you sitting in the middle of the 
works with not an inch to spare, on the crankest, 
rockingest, jumpingest, bumpingest, rollingest 
cradle that ever — ' 
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* David !' said Eve, solemnly. 
' Hallo !' sang out David. 

* Don't !' 

' Oh ! yes, do !' cried Lucy, slightly clasping 
her hands. 

* If this little black ugly line was to catch you, 
it would spin you out of the boat like a shuttle- 
cock ; if it held you, it would cut you in two ; or 
hang you to death and drown you all at one time : 
and if it got jammed against anything alive or 
dead that could stand the strain, it would take the 
boat and crew down to the coral before you could 
wink twice; 

* Oh dear,* said Lucy, ' then I don't think I 
like it now; it is too terrible — pray go on, 
Mr.— Mr.— ' 

' Well, Miss Fountain, when a novice like me 
saw this black serpent twisting and twirling, and 
smoking and hissing in and out among us, I 
remembered the skipper's words, and I hailed 
Jack : it was he had laid the line ; he was in the 
bow. 

*" Jack," said L " Hallo," said he. "For God's 
sake are there any hitches in the line ?" said I. 

* " Kot as I knows on," says he, much cooler than 
you sit there, and that is a sailor all over. Well, 
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she towed ns about a mile and then she was 
blown, and we hauled up on the line and came up 
with her and drove lances into her, till she spouted 
blood instead of salt water, and went into her 
flurry and rolled suddenly over our way, dead, and 
was within a foot of smashing us to atoms ; but 
if she had it would only have been an accident, 
for she was past malice, poor thing; then we 
took possession, planted our flagstaff in her 
spouting hole, you know, and pulled back to the 
ship, and she came down and anchored to the 
whale, and then for the first time I saw the 
blubber stripped off a whale and hoisted by 
tackles into the ship's hold, which is as curious as 
any part of the business, but a dirtyish job and 
not fit for the present company,, and I dare say 
that is enough about whales.' 

'Ko! no! no!' 

' Well then shall I tell you how one old whale 
knocked our boat clean into the air, bottom 
uppermost, and how we swam round her, and 
managed to right her ?' 

* And went back to the ship and had your tea 
in bed and your clothes dried.' 

*No, Evel' repKed David with the utmost 
simplicity; *we got in and to work again and 
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killed the whale in less than half an hour, and 
planted our flag on her, and away after another/ 

Then he told them how they harpooned one 
right whale, and by good luck were able to make 
her fast to the stem of the ship, and if you will 
believe me Miss Fountain, though there was just 
a breath on and off right aft, and the foresail: jib 
and mizen all set to catch it, she towed the ship 
astam a good cable's length, and the last thing 
was she broke the harpoon shaft just below the 
line, and away she swam right in the wind's eye. 

* And there was an end of her, and your nasty 
cruel harpoon, and — oh I'm so pleased.' 

' No there wasn't Eve : we heard of both fish and 
harpoon again ; but not for a good many years/ 

'Mr.Dodd!' 

' Yes, Miss Fountain ; it is curious like many 
things that fall out at sea ; but not so wonderful 
as her towing a ship of four hundred tons with 
the foresail, mizen, and jib all aback. Well, sir, 
did you ever hear of Nantucket ? It is a port in 
the United States : and our harpooner happened to 
be there full four years after we lost this whale. 
Some Yankee whalers were treating him to the 
best of grog, and it was brag Briton,brag Yankee,- 
according to custom whenever these two meet. 
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Well our man had no more invention than a 
stone ; so he was getting the worst of it, till he 
bethought him of this whale ; so he up and told 
how he had struck a right whale in the Pacific 
and she had towed the ship with her sails aback, 
at least her fore-sail, mizen, and jib, only he 
didn't tell it short like me, but as long as the 
red sea, with the day and the hour, the latitude 
(within four or five degrees I take it) and what 
we had done a week before, and what we had not 
done, all by way of prologue, and for fear of 
weathering the horn, tic, tic, the point, of the 
story too soon. When he had done there was a 
general howl of laughter, and they began to cap 
Hes with him, and so they bantered him most 
cruelly by all accounts ; but at last a long, silent, 
chap, weather-beaten to the colour of rose-wood, 
put in his word. 

* " What was the ship's name, mate ?" 

* " The Connemara," says he. 

* '* And what is your name ?" So he told him, 
*' Jem Green." 

* The other brings a great mutton fist down on 
the table, and makes all the glasses dance. " You 
stay at your moorings till I come back," says he. 
" I have got something belonging to you, Jem 
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Green," and he sheered off. The others lay to 
and passed the grog. Presently the long one 
comes back with a harpoon steel in his hand — there 
was " Connemara " stamped on it, and also " James 
Green " graved with a knife. " Is that yours ?" 
" Is my hand mine ?" says Jem ; " but wasn't 
there a broken shaft to it ?" 

* " There was," says the Yankee harpooner, " I 
cut it out." 

* *' Well !" says Jem, " that is the harpoon we 
were fast by to this very whale — where did you 
kiU her?" 

* " In the Greenland seas." And he whips out his 
private log, " here you are," says he — " March 25, 
1S20, latitude so and so — killed aright whale, lost 
half the blubber owing to the carcass sinking — cut 
an English harpoon out of her." 

' " Avast there mate !" cries Jem, and he whips 
out his log ; " overhaul that." The other har- 
pooner overhauled it, "mates, look here," says he, 
"I reckon we han't fathomed the critters yet. 
The Britisher struck her in the Pacific on the 
5th of March, and we killed her off Greenland 
on the 25th, five thousand miles of water by the 
lowest reckoning." By this time there were a 
dozen heads jammed together, like bees swarming, 

VOL. I. G 
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over the two logs. " She got a wound in the 
Pacific ! ' Hallo !' says she — * this is no sea for 
a lady to live in ;' so she up helm and right away 
across the pole into the Atlantic, and met her 
death." ' 

* Tour story has an interest you little suspect, 
young gentleman. If this is true the north-west 
passage is proved.* 

* That has been proved a hundred times, sir, and 
in a hundred ways ; the only riddle is to find it. 
The man that tells vou there is not a north-west 
passage is no sailor, and the fish that can't find 
it is not a whale ; for there is not a young suck- 
ling no bigger than this room that does not know 
that passage as well as a mid on his first voyage 
knows the way to the mizen top through lubber's 
hole — ^how tired you must be of whales, ladies ?* 

^ Oh, nor 

' Kill us one more, David ! I love bloodshed 
— to hear of.' 

'Well now, I don't think that can be Miss 
Fountain's taste, to look at her.' 

Then David told them how he had fallen in 
with a sperm whale dead of disease, floating as 
high as a frigate ; how, with a very light breeze, 
the skipper had crept down towards her ; how at 
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half a mile distance the stench of her was severe, 
but, as they neared her, awful — then so intolerable, 
that the skipper gave the crew leave to go below, 
and close the lee-ports. So there were but two 
men left on the brig's deck, and a ship's company 
that a hurricane would not have driven from their 
duty, sculked before a foul smell; but such a 
smell — a smell that struck a chill and a loathing 
to the heart and soxd and marrow-bone, a smell 
like the gases in a foul mine : * it would have suflTo- 
cated us in a few minutes if we had been shut up 
along with it.' Then he told how the skipper 
and he stuffed their noses and ears with cotton 
steeped in aromatic vinegar, and their mouths with 
pig-tail (by which, as it subsequently appeared, 
Lucy understood pork or bacon in some form 
unknown to her narrow experience) and lighted 
short pipes and breached the brig upon the 
putrescent monster, and grappled to it, and then 
the skipper jumped on it, a basket slung to his 
back, and a rope fast under his shoulders in case 
of accidents, and drove his spade in behind the 
whale's side-fin. 

'Hisspade, Mr. Dodd?' 
* His whale-spade ; it is as sharp as a razor ;* 
and how the skipper dug a hole in the whale as 

g2 
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big as a well and four feet deep, and, after a long^ 
search, gave a shout of triumph and picked out 
some stuff that looked like Gloucester cheese, and 
when he had nearly filled his basket with this- 
stuff, he slacked the grappling iron and David 
hauled him on board and the carcass dropped 
astern, and the captain sang out for rum, and 
drank a small tumbler neat and would have 
fainted away, spite of his precautions, but for 
the rum, and how a heavenly perfume was now 
on deck fighting with that horrid odour. And 
how the crew smelt it and crept timidly up one 
by one, and how ' the Gloster cheese was a great 
favourite of yours, ladies: it was the king o£ 
perfumes : amber-gris : there is some of it in all 
your richest scents ; and the knowing skipper had 
made a hundred guineas in the turn of the hand. 
So knowledge is wealth you see, and the sweet caa 
be got out of the sour by such as study nature/ 

* Don't preach, David, especially after 'ust tell- 
ing a fib — a hundred guineas 1 T 

' I am wrong/ said David. 

^ Very wrong indeed/ 

'There were eight pounds: and he sold it a 
guinea the ounce to a wholesale chemist ; so that 
looks to me like 128?/ ^ 
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Then David left the whales, and encouraged by 
bright eyes and winning smiles and warm ques- 
tions, sang higher strains. 

Ships in dire distress at sea, yet saved by God s 
mercy and the cool invincible courage of captain 
and crew, — great ships run ashore — the waves 
breaking them up — ^the rigging black with the 
despauing crew eyeing the watery death that tum- 
bled and gaped and roared for^hem below — and 
then little shore boats, manned by daring hearts, 
launched into the surf, and going out to the great 
ship and her peril, risking more life for the chance 
of saving life. And he did not present the bare 
skeletons of daring acts; those grand morgues, 
the journals do that. There lie the dry bones of 
giant epics waiting Grenius' hand to make them 
live. He gave them not only the broad outward 
facts, the bones ; but those smaller touches that 
are the body and soul of a story true or false ; 
wanting which the deeds of heroes sound an 
almanack ; above all he gave them glimpses not 
only of what men acted but what they felt, what 
passed in the hearts of men perishing at sea, in 
sight of land, houses, fires on the hearth, and 
out-stretched hands, and in the hearts of the 
heroes that ran their boats into the surf and 
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Death's maw to save them, and of the lookers on, 
admiring, fearing, shivering, glowing, and of the 
women that sobbed and prayed ashore with their 
backs to the sea ; just able to risk lover, husband 
and son for the honour of manhood and the love 
of Christ, but not able to look on at their own 
flesh and blood diving so deep, and lost so long, 
in cockle-shells between the hills of waves. 

Such great acts, great feelings, great perils, and 
the gushes that crowned all of holy triumph, 
when the boats came in with the dripping and 
saved, and man for a moment looked greater 
than the sea, and the wind and death, this sea^ 
man poured hot from his own manly heart into 
quick and womanly bosoms, that heaved visibly 
3nd glowed with admiring sympathy and fluttered 
with gentle fear. 

And after a while, though not at first, David's 
yams began to contain a double interest to one 
of the party — Miss Fountain. Those who live to 
please get to read character at sight, and David, 
though in these more noble histories he scarcely 
named himself, was laying a full-length picture 
of his own mind bare to these keen feminine eyes» 
As for old Fountain he was charmed, and saw 
nothing more than David showed him outright. 
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Bat the women sat flashing secret intelligence 
backwards and forwards from eye to eye after the 
manner, of their sex. 

* Do you see,' said one lady's eyes. 

' Yes,' replied the other. ' He was concerned in 
this feat though he does not say so.' 

* Oh ! you agree with me ? Then we are right,' 
rephed the first pair of speakers- 

' There again, look, this sailor whom he de- 
scribes as a fellow, that happened to be ashore at 
that foreign part with nothing better to do, and who 
went out with the English smugglers to save the 
brig when the natives durst not launch a boat ?' 

\ Himself ! not a doubt of it.' 

And so the blue and hazel lightning went 
dancing to and fro : aye, even when the tale took 
a sorrowful turn and dimmed these bright orbs of 
intelligence, the Kghtning struggled through the 
dew, and David was read and discussed by gleams 
and glances and flashes, without a word spok^i. 
And he, all unconscious that he sat between a 
pair of telegraphs, and heating more and more 
under his great recoUections, and his hearers' 
sympathy, enthralled them with his tunefiil voice, 
his glowing face, his lion eye, and his breath- 
ing-buming histories : heart to dare and do, yet 
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heart to feel, and brain and tongue to tell a deed 
well, are rare allies, yet liere they met. He 
mastered his hearers, and played on their breasts 
as David played the harp, and perhaps Achilles, 
Bochsa never, nor any of his tribe. He made the 
old man forget his genealogies, his small ambition, 
his gout, his years, and be a boy again an hour or 
two in thought and blood and early fire. He 
made the women's bosoms pant and swell and 
seem to aspire to be the nests and cradles of 
heroes, and their eyes flash and glisten, and their 
cheeks flush and grow pale by turns ; and the 
four little papered walls that confined them 
seemed to fall without noise, and they were away 
in thought out of a carpeted temple of wax, small 
talk, nonentity, and nonentities, away to sea- 
breezes that they almost felt in their hair and 
round their temples as their hearts rose and fell 
upon a broad swell of passion, perils, waves, male 
men, realities. The spell was at its height, when 
the sea-wizard's eye fell on the mantel-piece. 
Died in a moment his noble ardour : * Wliy it's 
eight bells,' said he servilely; then, doggedly, 
* time to turn in/ 

* Hang that clock !' shouted Mr. Fountain, ' I'll 
have it turned out of the room.' 
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Said Lucy, with gentle enthusiasm, *it must 
be beautiful to be a sailor, and to have seen the 
real world, and above all to be brave and strong 

like Mr. , must it not, uncle?' and she 

looked ascant at David's square shoulders and 
lion eye, and for the first time in her life there 
crossed her an undefined instinct that this 
gentleman must be the male of her species. 

' As for his courage,' said Eve, ' that we have 
only his own word for/ 

David grinned. 

'Nor even that,' replied Lucy, *for I observed 
he spoke but little of himself.' 

* I did not notice that,' said Eve, pertly : * but as 
for his strength, he certainly is as strong as a 
great bear ; and as rude. What do you think ? 
my lord carried me all the way from the top of 
the green lane to your house, and I am no 
feather.' 

' No, a skein of silk,' put in David. 

* I asked the gentleman politely to put me 
down, and he wouldn't, so then I boxed his ears.' 

* Oh ! how could you ?' 

* Oh ! bless you ! he never hits me again ; he is 
too great a coward. And the great mule carried 
me all the more — carried me to your very door.' 
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* I almost think, I believe, I could guess why he 
carried you, if you wiU not be ojffended at my 
assuming the interpreter,' said Lucy looking at 
Eve, and speaking at David* 'You have thin 
shoes on. Miss Dodd ; now I remember the gravel 
ends at green lane and the grass begins ; so, from 
what we now know of Mr. Dodd, perhaps he 
carried you that you might not have damp 
feet.' 

* Nothing of the kind — yes it was though, by 
his colouring up. La David, dear boy !' 

' What is a man alongside for, but to keep a 
girl out of mischief?' said David brusquely. 

* Pray convert all your sex to that view/ 
laughed Lucy. 

So now they were going. Then Mr. Fountain 
thanked David for the pleasant evening he had 
given them : then David blushed and stammered ; 
he had a veneration for old age; another of his 
superstitions. 

Her uncle's lead gave Lucy an opportunity she 
instantly seized. ' Mr. Dodd, you have taken us 
into a new world of knowledge : we never were 
so interested in our lives.' At this point-blank 
praise David blushed, and was anything but 
comfortable, and began to back out of it aU with 
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a curt bow. Then as the ladies can advance when 
a man of merit retreats, Lucy went the length of 
putting out her hand with a sweet grateful smile ; 
so he took it, and, in the ardour of encouraging so 
much spirit and modesty, she unconsciously 
pressed his hand: on this delicious pressure, 
light as it was, he raised his fiiU brown eye, and 
gave her such a straight-forward look of manly 
admiration and pleasure, that she blushed faintly 
and drew back a little in her turn. 



*WeU Davy dear, how do you like the 
Fountains ?' 

* Eve, she is a clipper !' 

' And the old gentleman ?' 
' He was very friendly. What do you think 
of hOT ?' 

* She is an out-and-out woman of the world — 
and very agreeable, as insincere people generally 
are. I like her, because she was so polite to 
you.' 

VOh that is your reading of her, is it ?' 
The rest of the walk passed almost in silence. 
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* Uncle, I am not sleepy to-night.' "• 

* No more am I : that young i*ascal has set me 
on fire with his yams : who would have thought 
that awkward cub had so much in him ?* 

' Awkward ; but not a cub : say rather a black 
swan : and you know, uncle, a swan is an awkward 
thing on land, but when it takes the water it is 
glorious, and that man was glorious ; but — Da — 
vid Do— dd/ 

* I don't know whether he was glorious, but I 
know he amused me, and I'll have him to tea 
three times a week while he lasts.' 

* Uncle, do you believe such an unfortunate 
combination of sounds is his real name ?' asked 
Lucy, gravely. 

* Why who would be mad enough to feign such 
a name ?' 

' That is true, but now, tell me — if he should 
ever think of marrying with such a name ?' 

' Then there will be two David Dodds in the 
world, Mr. and Mrs.' 

* I don't think so ; he will be merciful, and 
take her name instead of she his : he is so good- 
natured.' 

* Ordinary sponsors would have been content 
with Samuel or Nathan, but no, his ones must 
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call in " apt aUiteration's artful aid," and have the 
two " d's." ' 

Lucy assented with a smile, and so, being no 
longer under the spell of the enthusiast, and the 
male, the genealogist and the fine lady took the 
rise out of what Miss Fountain was pleased to 
call his im-possible title 

Da — vid Dodd. 

Lucy was not called on to write any more 
formal invitations to Mr. Talboys. Her uncle 
used merely to say to her, * Talboys dines with us 
to-day.' She made no remark, she respected her 
uncle's preference ; besides — the pony. Of these 
trios Mr. Fountain was the true soul. He had to 
blow the coals of conversation right and left. It 
is very good of me not to compare him to the 
Tropic between two frigid zones. At first he 
took his nap as usual; for he said to himself, 
*now I have started them they can go on.' 
Besides, he had seen pictures in the shop windows 
of an old fellow dozing and then the young ones 
* popping.' 

Dozing oif with this idea uppermost, he used 
to wake with his eyes shut and his ears wide 
open : but it was to hear drowsy monosyllables 
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dropping out at intervals like minute-guns, or to 
find Lucy gone and Talboys reading the coals. 
Then the schemer sighed, and took to strong 
coffee soon after dinner, and gave up his nap ; 
and its loss impaired his temper the rest of the 
evening. 

He indemnified himself for these laborious and 
sleepless dinners by asking David Dodd and his 
sister to tea thrice a week, on the off-nights : this 
joyous pair amused the poor old gentleman, and 
he was not the man to deny himself a pleasure 
without a powerful motive. 

*What again so soon?' hazarded Lucy, one 
day that he bade her invite them. *I hardly 
know how to word my invitation — I have ex- 
hausted the forms.' 

* If you say another word, I'll make them come 
every night. Am I to have no amusement ?' he 
added, in a deep tone of reproach, 'they make 
me laugh/ 

* Ah ! I forgot, forgive me.' 

' Little hypocrite : don't they you too, pray ? 
why you are as dull as ditch-water the other 
evenings.' 

'Me, dear, dull with you?' 

*Yes, Miss Crocodile; dull with a pattern 
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uncle, and his friend — and yonr admirer/ He 
watched her to see how she wonld take this last 
word. Catch her taking it at all. * I am n^ver 
dull with you dear uncle : said she, ' but a third 
person however estimable is a certain restraint, 
and when that person is not very lively — ' here 
the explanation came quietly to an untimely end, 
like those old tunes that finish in the middle or 
thereabouts. 

' But that is the very thing ; what do I ask 
them for to-night, but to thaw Talboys !' 

'To thaw Talboys ? he, he !* Lucy seemed so 
tickled by this expression that the old gentleman 
was sorry he had used it. 

* I mean they will make him laugh ; then to 
turn it off he said hastily, ' And don't forget the 
fiddle, Lucy.* 

* Oh yes, dear, please let me forget that, and 
then perhaps they may forget to bring it.' 

* Why you pressed him to bring it, I heard you.' 

* Did I ?' said Lucy, ruefully. 

' I am sure I thought you were mad after a 
fiddle — you seconded Eve so warmly j so that 
was only your extravagant politeness after all. 
I am glad you are caught. I like a fiddle ; so 
there is no harm done/ 
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Yes, reader, you have hit it. Eve who openly 
quizzed her brother, but secretly adored him, and 
loved to display all his accomplishments, had 
egged on Mr, Fountain to ask David to bring 
his violin next time. Lucy had shivered in- 
ternally — *Now of all the screeching, whining 
things that I dislike, a violin !' — and thus think- 
ing gushed out, * Oh pray do, Mr. Dodd,' with a 
gentle warmth that settled the matter and im- 
posed on all around. 

This evening then the Dodds came to tea. 

They found Lucy alone in the drawing-room, 
and Eve engaged her directly in sprightly con- 
versation, into which they soon drew David, and 
interchanging a secret signal, pKed him with a 
few artfiil questions and — launched him. But 
the one sketch I gave of his manner and matter 
must serve again and again. Were I to retail 
to the reader all the droll, the spirited, the ex- 
citing things he told his hearers, there would . be 
no room for my own little story ; and we are all 
so egotistical. Suffice it to say, the living book 
of travels was inexhaustible ; his observation and 
memory were really marvellous, and his en* 
thusiasm coupled with his accuracy of detail 
had still the power to enthral his hearers. 
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*Mr, Dodd/ said Lucy, *now I see why 
IBastem kings have a story-teller always about 
ihem, a live story-teller: would not you have 
one, Miss Dodd, if you were queen of Persia ?' 

* Me ? I'd have a couple : one to make me 
iaugh, one miserable/ 

'One would be enough if his resources were 
•equal to your brother's. Pray go on Mr. Dodd ! 
It was madness to interrupt you with small talk/ 

David hung his head a moment ; then lifted it 
with a smile, and sailed in the spirit into the 
■China seas, and there told them how the China- 
men used to sUp on board his ship and steal 
with supernatural dexterity, and the sailors catch 
them by the tails, which they observing, came 
^ver with their tails soaped like pigs' at a village 
feast; and how some fool-hardy sailors would 
venture into the town at the risk of their lives : 
and how one day they had to run for it, and 
when they got to the shore their boat was stolen, 
and they had to 'bout ship and fight it out, and 
one fellow who knew the natives had loaded the 
sailors' guns with currant-jelly. Make ready — 
present — ^fire! — In a moment the troops of the 
celestial empire smarted, and were spattered with 
seeming gore, and fled yelling. 

VOL. I. H 
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Then he told how a poor comrade o£ his wa& 
nabbed and clapped in prison, and his hands and 
feet were to be cut off at sunrise : himself at 
noon. It was midnight, and strict orders &om 
the quarter-deck that no man should leara the 
ship: what was to be done? It was a mooaa- 
light night. They met sil^at as death between 
fdecks — daren't speak above a whisper, for fear 
the officers should hear them. His messmate 
was crying like a child. One proposed one thing 
one another : but it was all nonsense, and we 
knew it was, and at sunrise poor Tom must 
die. 

At last up jumps one fellow, and cries * Mjbbb^ 
mates, I Ve got it, Tom isn't dead yet !' 

This was the moment Mr. Fountain and Mc* 
Talboys chose for coming into the drawing-roonx, 
of course. Mr. Fountain with a shade of hesita- 
tion and awkwardness, introduced the Dodds to 
Mr. Talboys : he bowed a little stiffly, and there 
was a pause. Eve could not lepress a litiUe 
movement of nervous impatience. 'David is 
telling us one of his nonsensical stories sic/ 
said she, to« Mr. (Fountam, ' and it is so interest- 
ii^g, go on, David.' 

'Well, but,' said David modestly, 'it isn't 
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everybody that likes these sea-yams as you do, 
Eve. No, rU belay, and let my better® get a 
woifd in now.' 

'You are more merciful than most story- 
tellers sir,' said Talboys. 

Eve tossed her head and looked at Lucy, mho 
with a word could have the story on again, Thut 
young lady's face expressed general complacency, 
politeness, and * tout mest egol^ Eve could have 
beat her for not taking David's part. * Double 
face!' thought she: she then devoted herself 
with the dy detennmation of her ses to trotting 
David out and making him the principal figure 
in spite of the new comer. 

But as &st as she heated him, Talboys (cooled 
him. We are all great at something or other, 
small or'*great. Talboys was adfirst-xate freezer. 
He was one of those men who cannot shine Shut 
can eclipse. They darken all but a vain man by 
casting a dark shadow of trite senrtences on eaoL 
luminary. The vain man insults (tihem directly 
and so gets rid of them. 

Talboys kept coming across rhonest enthusiastic 
David with little remarks each s^ilfrQly dxseordant 
with the lising^ sentiment. liQifigt he fdrall^ Talboys 
did a bit of polite gravity on Mm : was lie warm 

h2 
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in praise of some gallant action, chill irony trickled 
on him from T. 

His flashes of romance were extinguished by 
neat little dicta, embodying sordid and false, but 
ctirrent, views of life. The gauze wings of 
eloquence unsteeled by vanity will not bear this 
repeated dabbing with prose glue, so David col- 
lapsed and Talboys conquered — ' spell ' benumbed 
* charm/ The sea-wizard yielded to the petrifier, 
and * could no more ' as the poets say. Talboys 
smiled superior. But, as his art was a purely 
destructive one, it ended with its victim; not 
having an idea of his own in his scull, the com- 
mentator, in silencing his text, silenced hiinself, 
and brought the society to a stand stiU. Eve 
.sat with flashing eyes. Lucy's twinkled with 
;;sly frm : this made Eve angrier. She tried 
.another tack. 

*You asked David to bring his fiddle/ said 
.she, sharply, * but I suppose now — ' 

' Has he brought it ?' asked Mr. Eountain, 
eagerly. 

' Yes, he has, I made him.' (With a glance of 
defliance at Talboys.) 

Mr. Fountain rang the bell directly and sent 
for the fiddle. It came, David took it, and tuned 
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it and made it discourse. Lucy leaned a little 
back in her chair and wore her ' tout m^est egal 
face * and Eve watched her like a cat. First her 
eyes opened with mild astonishment, then her lips 
parted in a smile ; after a while a faint colour came 
and went, and her eyes deepened and deepened 
in colour and glistened with the dewy Hght of 
sensibility. 

A fiddle wrought this; or rather genius; in 
whose hand a jew*s harp is the lyre of Orpheus, 
a fiddle the harp of David, a chisel a hewer of 
heroic forms, a brush or a pen the sceptre of 
souls, and, alas ! a nail a picklock. 

Inside every fiddle is a soul, but a coy one. 
The nine hundred and ninety-nine never win it. 
They play rapid tunes, but the soul of beautifiil 
gaiety is not there ; slow tunes, very slow ones, 
wherein the spirit of whining is mighty, but the 
sweet soul of pathos is absent ; doleful, not nice 
and tearful. Then comes the Heaven-bom fiddler,* 
who can make himself cry with his own fiddle. 
David had a touch of this witchcraft. Though a 
sound musician and reasonably master of his 

* This is a definition of the Heaven-bom fiddler by Pate 
Bailey a gipsy tinker and celestial violinist. Being asked for a 
test of proficiency on that instrument, he replied that no man is 
a fiddler ' till he can gar himsel greet wi a feddle.* 
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mstrament, he could not fly in a second up and 
down it, tickling ttie finger-board, and scratching 
the stHngs without an atom of tone, as tiie 
mechanical monkies do that boobies oaU fine 
jplayers. 

Great Orpheus played so well he moved Old Nick^ 
But these move nothing but their fiddle stickJ** 

But he could make you laugh and crow with 
his fiddle, and could make you jump up, setat. 60, 
and snap your fingers at old age and propriety, 
and propose a jig to two bishops and one master 
of the rolls, and they declining, pity them withont 
a shade of anger and substitute three chairs : then 
sit unabashed and smiHng at the past ; and the 
next minute he could make you cry or near it: 
111 a word he could evoke the soul of that wonder^ 
fill wooden shell and bid it discourse with the 
souls and hearts of his hearers. 

Meantime Lucy Fountain's face would havB 
interested a subtle student of her sex. 

Her sensibiUty to music was great, and the 
feeling strains stole into her nature and stirred 
the treasures of the deep to the surfece. Eve, a 
keen if not a profound observer, was si3*uok by 

* See ho^' unjust satire is I Don't they move their fingerr 

nails? 
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the rising beauty of Hm coimtenanoe over wluch 
so many moods chaaed one another. She said to 
herself — 'Well, David is right after alL She is a 
lovely girl. Her features are nothing out of the 
way* Her nose is neither one thing uor the other ; 
hut her expression is beautiful. None of your 
wooden faces for me. And, dear heart, how her 
neck rises ! La — how her colour comes and goes ! 
Well I do love tiie fiddle myself dearly ; and now, 
if her eyes are not brimming ; I could kiss her ! 
La David,' cried she, bursting the bonds of silence, 
^ that is Plough of the tune ihe old cow died of; 
take and play something to keep our hearts up, do/ 

Eve's good'rhumour and mirth were restored 
by David's success,. and now nothing would; s«pw 
her turn but a duet, pianoforte and violin. Mom 
Fountain objected-^— ' Why spoil the violin?' David 
objected too — 'I had hoped to hear the pianoforte, 
and how can I wiax a fiddle sounding under ngp 
chin/ Eve overruled both peremptorily. 

*Well, Miss Dodd, what shall we select ? but ii 
^oes^ not matter, I feel sure Mr. Dodd can play h 
Uure ouvertj' * Not he/ said Bare, hypocritically, 
being, secretly convinced he could» ' Can you play 
*' a leevre ouvert," David ?' * Who is it by, Misfit' 
Fountain ?' Lucy never moved a muscle. 
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After a rummage a duet was found that looked 
promising ; and the performance began. 
In the middle David stopped. 

* Ha ha ! David's broke down/ shrieked Eve, 
concealing her uneasiness under fictitious gaiety. 
* I thought he would.' 

'I beg your pardon/ explained David to MisB 
Fountain, * but you are out of time.* 

* Am I ?' said Lucy, composedly. 

* And have been more or less all through/ 
' David you forget yourself/ 

* No, no, set me right by all means, Mr. Dodd^ 
I am not a hardened offender/ 

* Is it not just possible the violin may be the 
instrument that is out of time ?* suggested Tal- 
boys, insidiously. 

* No,' said David, simply, ' I was right enough." 
' Let us try again, Mr. Dodd. Play me a few^ 

bars first in exact time — ^Thank you ! — now : — ' 

' All went merry as a marriage bell,' for a page^ 
and a half— then David fiddling away, cried out, 
' You are getting too fast, " ri tum tiddy iddy ri 
tum ti," ' — then by stamping and accenting very^ 
strongly, he kept the piano firom overflowing its 
bounds. The piece ended. Eve rubbed her 
hands. ' Now you U catch it, Mr. David.' 
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^ I am a&aid I gave you a great deal of trouble^ 
Mr. Dodd.' 

* En revanche y you gave us a great deal of plea- 
sure/ put in Mr. Talboys. 

Lucy turned her head and smiled graciously: 
* but pianoforte players play so much by themselves ; 
they really forget the awfiil importance of time/ 

' I profit by your confession that they do some- 
times play by themselves/ said Mr. Talboys : * be 
merciful, and let us hear you by yourself/ Eve 
turned as red as fire. 

David backed the request sincerely. 

Lucy played a piece composed expressly for the 
piano by a pianist of the day. ^David sat on her 
left hand and watched intently how she did it. 

When it was over Talboys did a bit of rapture ;; 
Eve another. 

* That is playing/ 

' I would not have believed it if I had not seen: 
it done/ said David. *Eve, you should have 
seen her beautiful fingers thread in and out among 
the keys, it was like white fire dancing, and as for 
her hand, it is not troubled with joints like ours. 
I should say.' 

' The music, Mr. Dodd,' said Lucy, severely. 

* Oh, the music ! well I could hardly take onr 
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me to say. Ton see I heard it by the- eye, and 
that was all in its favour : but I should say the 
miLsie wasn^t worth a button/ 
' David !* 

* How you ran off with one's words, Eye, I 
mean ^yed by anybody but her — why what 
wa» it when you come to think ? up and down 
the gamut and then down and up. ISo more 
sense in it than a & c, a scramble to the main*^ 
maBt head for noihing and back to no good. I'd 
as Ueve see you play on the table, Miss Fountain.' 

* Poor Moschelles !' said Lucy; drily. 

* Revenge is in your power/ said Talboys^ * play 
no more ; punish us- all for this one heretic;* 

Lucy reflected a moment : she then took from 
the Canterbury a thick old book. ' This was my 
mother's. Her taste was pure in musie as* in 
everything. I shall be sorry if you db not aU 
like this/ added she, softly. 

It was an old mass ; full magnificent chords- in* 
long succession, strung together on a clear but 
deUcate melody. She jdayed it to perfection : her 
lovely hands seemed to grasp the chords. No 
fumbling in the bass ; no gelatinizing in the 
treble. Her touch, firm and masterly, yet femi- 
xdne, evoked the soul of her insl^en/as David 
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had of. laihi and i^e tfacmght of her motb^ as 
she pla^d. Theise' were those golden strame' 
from which all mortal dross seems purged. Heaiv 
ing them so played you could not realize that he 
who writ them had ever eateH) drunk, smoked, 
snuffed, and hated iiie composer next door. She' 
who played tiisem felt their m^esty and purity., 
She lifted her beaming eye to heaven as she* 
played, and the colour receded from her cheek ; 
and when her enchantment ended she was silerat; 
and all were silent, and their ears ached for the 
departed charm. 

Then she looked' round a mute enquiry. 

Talboys appLai^ed loudly; 

But the tear stood in David's eye: and ke said 
nothing. 

' Well, Dtodd,' said Ev^, reproachfaUy, 'Tin 
sure i£ that does not j^ease you.' 

' Please me,' cried David, a littk fretfully^ 'moie^ 
shame for me i£ it does not. Fleaae is^ not tibe 
word. It is angel music, I call it — ah !* 

* Well you need not break your heart for that : 
he is going to cry, ha ! ha !' 

Tm no such thing/ cried David indignantly, 
and blew his nose—promptly^ with a vague air 
of expLmation and defiance. 
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But why the male of my species blows its nose 
to hide its sensibiUty a deeper than I must de* 
cide. 

Mr. Talboys for some time had not been at his 
ease. He had been playing too, and an instru- 
ment he hated — second fiddle. He rose and 
joined Mr. Fountain, who was sitting half awake 
on a distant sofa. 

* Aha,' thought Eve exulting, * we have driven 
him away.' 

Judge her mortification, when Lucy, after 
shutting the piano joined her uncle and Mr. 
Talboys. Eve whispered David — 'Gone to 
smooth him down : the high and mighty gentle- 
man wasn't made enough of.' 

* Every one in their turn,' said David calmly; 
' that is manners : look, it is the old gentleman 
she is being kind to. She could not be unkind 
to any one however.' 

Eve put her Ups to David's ear. * She will be 
unkind to you, if you are ever mad enough to 
let her see what I see/ said she, in a cutting 
whisper. 

^What do you see? More than there is to 
see, I'll wager,' said David looking down. 

*Ah that is the way with young men: the 
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moment they take a £mcy their sister is nothing 
to them : their best Mend loses their confidence/ 

* Don't ye say that. Eve! now don't say 
tbitr 

' No — ^no — David — never mind me. I am cross. 
And if you saw a sore heart in store for any one 
you had a regard for, wouldn't you be cross ? 
Young men are so stupid : they can't read a girl, 
no more than Hebrew ; if she is civil and affable 
to them, oh they are the man directly, when, 
instead of that, if it was so, she would more likely 
be shy, and half afraid to come near them. David, 
you are in a fool's paradise. In company and 
even in flirtation all sorts meet and part again : 
but it isn't so with marriage. There " it is beasts 
of a kind that in one are joined, and birds of a 
feather that come together." Like to like, David. 
She is a fine lady, and she will marry a fine 
gentleman and nothing else, with a large income. 
If she knew what has been in your head this 
month past, she would open her eyes and ask if 
the man was mad.' 

* She has a right to look down on me I. know,' 
murmured David humbly, but (his eye glowing 
with sudden rapture) she doesn't-^she doesn't.' 

* Look down on you, you are better company 
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thanoBhe is, or aaiy one she can set in this out«of- 
th..«5r ,J«e: it « ier interS to 1« dvil to 
yon. I am too hard npon her — she is a lady, a 
perfect lady, and that is why she is above giving 
L«lfui. No David, 1 i. not the 1 to 
treat ns with disrespect, if we don't forget our- 
selves. But if ever you let her see that you are 
in love with her, you will get an aflfront that will 
make your cheek bum and my heart smart : so I 
teU you/ 

*Hush ! I never told you I was in love with 
her/ 

' Never told me ? Never told me ? ivho a^ed 
you to tell me ? I have eyes if you have none.' 

*Eve/ said David, imploringly, '1 daiit hear 
of any lover that she has. Do you ? 

^ No,' said Eve, carelessly. * Bnt who knows ? 
she passes half the year a hundred smiles from 
idm; and there are young men everywhere, if 
she was a milkmaid, they'd turn to .loc^ at her 
with such a face ^and :'figure as -that, much more 
a young lady with every grace and every charm : 
she has moore than one after her that we never 
see, iake n^ word.* 

Eve had m> sooner said -this, 1dian she regretted 
it ; for David's face quivered, and he si^ed like 
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one trying to recover his hreatli after a terrible 
Uow. 

What made this and the sucoeeding conversa- 
^n the more trying and peculiar wafi that the 
^esence of other persons in the room though at 
a considerable distance compelled botii brother 
And sister, though anything but calm, to speak 
sotto voce. But in the history of mankind more 
strange and incongruous matter has been dealt 
with in an undertone, and with artificial and 
forced calmness. 

' My poor David,' said Eve, sorrowftdly, ' you 
who used to be so proud, so high-spirited. Be 
a man! don't throw away such a treasure a£ 
your affection. For my sake dear David, your 
sister's sake who does love you so very, very 
dearly !' 

' And I love you, Eve. Thank you. It was 
hard Hues. Ah ! But it is wholesome no doubt, 
like most bitters. Yes. Thank you Eve. I 
do admire her v- very much,' and his voice Mtered 
a little. * But I am a man for all tibat, and I'll 
stand to my own words. I'U never be any 
woman's slave.' 

' That is right, David.' 

* J will not give hot for cold, nor my heart for 
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u smile or two. I can t help admiring her, and I 
do hope she will be — ^happy — ^ah — whoever she 
fancies. But, if I am never to command her, I 
won*t carry a willow at my mast-head, and drift 
away from reason and manhood and my duty to 
you and mother and myself.' 

'Ah, David, if you could see how noble you look 
now — ^is it a promise David ? For I know you 
wiU keep your word if once you pass it.' 

' There is my hand on it. Eve/ 

The brother and sister grasped hands, and when 
David was about to withdraw his. Eve's soft 
but vigorous little hand closed tighter and kept 
it firmer, and so they sat in silence. 



' Eve/ 

' My dear !' 

* Now don't you be cross/ 

* No dear. Eve is sad, not cross : what is it ?' 
' Well Eve— .dear Eve.' 

' Don't be afraid to speak your mind to me — 
why should you ?' 

'Well then. Eve, now, if she had not some 
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little kindness for me, would she be so pleased 
with these thundering yams I keep spinning her, 
as old as Adam, and as stale as bilge*water? 
You that are so keen, how comes it you don't 
notice her eyes at these times? I feel them 
shine on me like a couple of suns. They would 
make a statue pay the yam out. Who ever 
fancied my chat as she does ?' 

' David ' said Eve quietly, ' I have thought of 
all this : but I am convinced now there is no- 
thing in it. You see, David, mother and I are 
used to your yams, and so we take them as a 
matter of course — ^but the real fact is they are 
very interesting, and very enticing, and you tell 
them like a book. You came all fresh to this 
lady, and she is very quick ; so she had the wit 
to see the merit of your descriptions directly. I 
can see it myself now. All young women like 
be amused, David, and, above all, excited: and 
your stories are very exciting : that is the charm : 
that is what makes her eyes fire: but if that 
puppy there, or that book-shelf yonder, could tell 
her your stories, she would look at either the 
puppy or the book-stand with just the same eyes 
she looks on you with, my poor David/ 

' Don t say so, Eve ! Let me think there is 

VOL. I. I 
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some little feeling £br me inside those sweet eyes 
that look 80 kind on me;' 
. 'And on me, and. on eveirybodnf. It is her 
manner; I tell, jvm she is so -to all' t^B' world. 
She isn't the fiiist I've meii TrasFfc me to read a 
woman,v I^iaadd ; what ean you know?' 

'I know nothing:: but t&ey tell me you oam 
fathom one another l:>etter thais any msat' ever 
eouId„' said David sonowfiolly. 

* David, just now you were telling as interest- 
ing a story as^ ever was* Ton had jusi got to 
the thrilling part/ 

* Oh had I, what was I saying F 

' I can't tell you to the very word : I am not 
yx^ur sweetheart any more than she is; but one 
of the sailors was in danger of his' life, and so 
on ; you never told me the story before, I was 
not worth it. WeU, just ttlen doe» not that 
affected puppy chose his time to come meander- 
mgmr 

* Puppy? I call him a fine gentleman.' 
'Wdl^ tiieref iwi't so much odds^. Ja he 

comes : your story 10 broken off directly. Does 
she care ? Jfo, she has got one x>f her own set ; 
he is not a very bright one ; he is'next dbor to a 
fooL No maittor ; before^ he csaae^ to judge by 
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ter crocodile eyes she was hot after your story ; 
the mommt U did ooxne, she didh't care a ^ 
for you norjtmr story. I gave her more than 
one opening to bring it on again ; not she. I 
tell you you are nothingbut a jcww^time,* you suit 
her turn so long as none of her own set are to be 
had* If she would leave you for such a jacbai» 
napes as that, what would she do for a rend 
gentleman^ such a man as she is a woman, for 
instance, and as if there weren't plenty such in 
her own set — oh you goose !' 

David interrupted her. ' I have been a vain 
fool, and it is lucky no one has seen it but you,' 
and he hid his &ce in his hands a moment: 
then, suddenly remembering where he was, and 
that this was an attitude to attract attention, he 
tried to laugh — a piteous effort ; then he ground 
his teeth and said, 'Let us go home. All I 
want now is to get out of the house. It would 
have been better for me if I had never set foot 
in it.' 

^ Hush ! be cahn David, for heaven's^ sake. 1? 
am only waiting to catch her eye, and then w^ff 
bid ifcem good evening/ 

^ Very well; TIL wait y and David fixed Mb 

* r writ^ tins word ar tin lady fhoui^ proper to prononnceit. 

i2 
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eyes sadly and doggedly on the ground. I 
won't look at her if I can help/ said he reso- 
lutely, but very sadly, and turned his head 
away. 

* Now, David,' whispered Eve. 

David rose mechanically and moved with his 
sister towards the other group. Miss Fountain 
turned at their approach. Somewhat to David's 
surprise, Eve retreated as quietly as she had 
advanced. 

* We are to stay.' 
'What for?' 

' She made me a signal.' 

' Not that I saw,' said David incredulously* 

' What, didn't you see her give me a look ?' 

* Yes, I did. But what has that to do with it ?* 
'That look was as much as to say please 

stay a little longer, I have something to say to 
you.' 

' Good heavens !' 

* I think it is about a bonnet, David. I asked 
her to put me in the way of getting one made 
like hers. She does wear heavenly bonnets.' 

' Ay. I did well to listen to you Eve : you see 
I can't even read her face, much less her heart. 
I saw her look up but that was all. How is a 
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poor fellow to make out such, craft as these that 
can signal one another a whole page with a flash 
of the eye ? Ah !' 

' There David, he is going. Was I right ¥ 

Mr. Talboys was in fact taking leave of Miss 
Fountain. The old gentleman convoyed his 
friend. As the door closed on them Miss Foun- 
tam's face seemed to catch fire. Her sweet com- 
placency gave way to a half-joyous, half-irritated 
small energy: she came gliding swiftly though 
not hurriedly up to Eve : * thank you for seeing.' 
Then she settled softly and gradually on an 
ottoman saying, ' Now, Mr. Dodd.' 

David looked puzzled. * What is it ?' and he 
turned to his interpreter Eve. 

But it was Lucy who replied, ' " His messmate 
was crying like a child. At sunrise poor Tom 
must die. Then up rose one fellow " (' we have not 
an idea who one fellow means in these narratives ; 
have we. Miss Dodd ?') " and cried, * I have it mess- 
mates. Tom isn't dead yet.' " ' Now Mr. Dodd, 
between that sentence and the one that is to 
follow, aU that has happened in this room was a 
hideous dream : on that understanding we have 
put up with it — ^it is now happily dispersed and 
we — go a-head again.* 
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* I see, Eve, she thinks she would Jifce some 
more of that China yam/ 

^Her sentiments axe not so tame. She longs 
for it, thirsts for it, and must and will have it — 
if you will be so very obliging, Mr. Dodd,* The 
contrast between all this singular vivacity of 
Miss Foimtain, and the sudden return to her 

native character and manner in the last sentence 

> 

dtrtusk the sister as very droll; seemed to the 
brother so winning, that, scarcely master of him- 
self, he burst out, ' You shan't ask me twice for 
that, or anything I can give you :' and it was 
with burning cheeks and happy eyes he resumed 
his tale of bold adventure and skill on one side, of 
numbers, danger, and difficulty on the other. He 
told it now like one inspired, and both the young 
ladies hung panting and glowing on his words* 

David and Eve went home together. 

David was in a triumphant state, but waited 
for Eve to congratulate him. Eve was silent. 

At last David could refrain no longer. ' Why, 
you say notliing.' 

'No. Common sense is too good to be wasted 
— don't go so fast.' 

' No. There — ^I heave-to for convoy to close 
up — would it be wasted on me ? ha. ha/ 



' To-niglit. There you go pelting on again/ 

'Eve, I can't help .it. I feel all canTas, with 
a cargo of angels' feathers, and €unshine for 
hallast.' 

' Moonshine.' 

' Sun, moon, and stars, and all iJiat is bright by 
night or day. I'll tell you what do ; you keep 
your head free and come on under easy sail : 
I'll stand across your bows with every rag set 
and drawing: so then I shaU be always within 
hail.' 

This sober-minded manoeuvre was actually car- 
ried out. The little corvette sailed steadily down 
the middle of the lane ; the great merchant-man 
went pitching aud roUing across her bows : thus 
thsy kept together though their rates of sailing 
were so different. 

Merry Eve never laughed once; but she 
smiled; and then sighed. 

David did not heed her : all of a moment his 
heart vented itself in a sea ditty so loud and dear, 
and meUow, that windows opened, and out came 
night-capped heads to hear him carol the lusty 
stave making night jolly. 

Meantime the weather being balmy, Mr. 
Fountain had walked slowtjr with Mr. Talboys 
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in another direction. Mr. Talboys enquired, ^ Who 
were these people?' *0h, only two humble 
neighbours,' was the reply. 

'I never met them anywhere. They are 
received in the neighbourhood ?' 

^ Not in society, of course.' 

' I don't understand you. Have not I just met 
them here ?' 

' That is not the way to put it,' said the old 
gentleman a little confused. ^ You did not meet 
them ; you did me and my niece the honour to 
dine with us, and the Dodds dropped in to tea — 
quite another matter.' 

^Ohisitr 

* Is it not ? I see ; you have been so long out 
of England you have forgotten these little dis- 
tinctions ; society would go to the deuce without 
them. We ask our friends, and persons of our 
own class, to dinner, but we ask who we like to 
tea in this county. Don't you like her ? she is 
the prettiest girl in the village.' 

VPretty and pert.' 

* Ha — ^ha — ^that is true — she is saucy enough 
and amusing in proportion.' 

' It is the man I alluded to.' 

'What David? ay, a very worthy lad. He 
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is a downriglit modest, weU-informed young 
man/ 

' I don't doubt his general merits, but let me 
ask you a serious question. His evident admira- 
tion of Miss Fountain T 

' His ad-mi-ration of Miss Fountain ?' 

* Is it agreeable to you ?* 

* It is a matter of consummate indifference 
to me.' 

' But not I think to her — she showed a submis- 
sion to the cub's impertinence, and a desire to 
please instead of putting him down that made me 
suspect — ^Do you often ask Mr. Dodd, what a name ! 
— ^to tea ?' 

^My dear friend, I see that with all your 
accomplishments you have something to learn; 
you want insight into female character : now T, 
who must go to school to you on most points, can 
be of use to you here :' then seeing that Talboys 
was mortified at being told thus gently there was 
a department of learning he had not fathomed, he 
added, *at aU events, I can interpret my own 
niece to you. I have known her much longer 
than you have.' 

Mr. Talboys requested the interpreter to explain 
the pleasure his niece took in Mr. Dodd's fiddle. 
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' Part poliimiess — ^part sham — why» she wanted 
not to ask them tins evening, the fiddle especially* 
rU give you ;the ckte io Lucy ; ahe is a female 
Ckasuberfield, and the droll thing is she is pc^te at 
heart as well. Takes it from her mddaei : she 
was something betweenan angel and a duchess.' 

'Politeness does not account for ihe sort of 
partiality she showed for these. Dodds while I was 
in the room.' 

'^lureimagmatianmy dear friend. Iwastiiere; 
aad^ had so monstrous a phenomenon occurred, I 
must have seen it. If you think she jcould really 
y^r H^ ,0^ to jo^ j^ ^ ^ ^^ I 
her as to yourself. She may have concealed her 
real preference out of jmesse, or perhaps she has 
observed that our inferiors are touchy, and iieady 
to &ncy we slight iihem for those of our own 
sank.' 

Talboys shrugged his shoulders, he was but 
half convinced. 'Her enthusiasm when the 
cub craped the fiddle went beyond mere polite- 
aeos.' 

' Beyond other people's you meaa. Nothing 
on earth ever went beyond hers^ — rha ! ha ! ha ! 
To-^morrow night, if you Jlike, we will have my 
gardener Jaok Absolom in to tea.' 
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* No. I thank you. I have no wish to go 
beyond Mr. and Miss Dodd.' 

* Oh, only for an experiment. The first minute 
Jack will be wretched, and want to sink through 
the floor. But in five .minutes you will find Lucy 
win have made Jack Absolom at home in my 
drawing-room. He will be laying down the Iww 
about jonquilles and she all sweetness, curiosity, 
and enthusiasm outside — ennui in." 

'Can her eyes glisten out of politeness?' 
enquired Talboys with a subdued sneer. 
'Why not?' 

* They could shed tears perhaps for the same 
motive ?' said Talboys with crushing irony. 

*Well? Hum? I'd back them at four to 
seven.' 

Mr. Talboys was silent, and his manner showed 
that he was a little mortified at a subject turning 
to joke which he had commenced seriously. He 
must stop this annoyance. He said severely, 'It 
is time to come to an understanding with you.' 

At these words, and above all at their solemn 
tone, the senior pricked his ears, and prepared his 
social diplomacy. 

'I have visited very ftequently at your house, 
Mr. Fountain.' 
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' Never without being welcome, my dear sir/ 

* You have I think divined one reason of my 
very frequent visits here/ 

' I have Aot been vain enough to attribute them 
entirely to my own attractions/ 

*You approve the homage I render to that 
other attraction ?' 

' TJnfeignedly/ 

* Am I so fortunate as to have her suflBrage too ?* 

* I have no better means of knowing than you 
have.' 

* Indeed. I was in hopes you might have 
sounded her inclinations.' 

*I have scrupulously avoided it/ replied the 
veteran. *I had no right to compromise you 
upon mere conjecture however reasonable. I 
awaited your authority to take any move in so 
delicate a matter. Can you blame me ? on one 
Bide my friend's dignity, on the other a young 
lady's peace of mind, and that young lady my 
brother's daughter.' 

* You were right, my dear sir ; I see and ap- 
preciate your reserve, your delicacy; though I 
am about to remove its cause. I declare myself 
to you your niece's admirer ; have I your per- 
mission to address her ?' 
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'Tou have^ and my warmest wishes for your 
success.' 

' Thank you. I think I may hope to succeed, 
provided I have a fair chance afforded me/ 

^ I will take care you shall have that/ 

*I should prefer not to have others buzzing 
about the lady, whose affection I am just begin- 
ning to gain/ 

' You pay this poor sailor an amazing compli- 
ment/ said Mr. Fountain a little testily ; * if he 
admires Lucy, it can only be as a puppy is struck 
with the moon above. The moon does not re- 
spond to all this wonder by descending into the 
whelp's jaws : no more will my niece. But that 
is neither here nor there ; you are now her de- 
clared suitor and have a right to stipulate, in 
short you have only to say the word, and " exeunt 
Dodds " as the play-books say/ 

*Dodds? I have no objection to the lady; 
would it not be possible to invite her to tea alone ?* 

' Quite possible, but useless : she would not 
stir out without her brother.' 

' She seems a little person likely to give herself 
airs ; well then, in that case, though as you say 
I am no doubt raising Mr. Dodd to a false im- 
portance, still — ' 
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'Say no more; we should indulge the whims 
of our Mends, not attack them with reasons. 
Ton wiU see the Dodds no more in my house/ 

' Oh, as to ttiat, just as you please. Perhaps 
they would be as well out of it,' said Talboys, 
with a sudden affectation of carelessness. * I must 
not take you too far, good night/ 

* Go-o-d night !' 

P6or David. He was to learn how littte real 
hold upon society has the man who can only 
instruct and deKght it. 

Mr. Fountain bustled home, rubbing his hands 
with delight. ' Aha !* thought he, ' jealbus^ a<^ 
tually jealous ! absurdly jealous ! Thatis a good 
sign. Who would'have thought so proud a man 
could be jealous of a sailor? I have found out 
your vulnerable point, my friend. I'U tell Lucy : 
how she will laugh* Bavid Dodd ! Now we 
know how to manage him, Lucy and I. If he 
freezes back again, we have but to send for 
David Dodd, and his fiddle.' He bustled Home 
. and up into the drawing-room to tell Lucy Mr. 
Talboys had at hst declared himself. His heart 
felt warm. H« would settte six thousand pounds 
on Mrs. Talboys during^ his life, and his whole 
fortune after his death. 
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He found the drawing-room empty. He rang 
the bell. * Where is Miss Fountain ?' John 
didn't know but supposed she had gone to her 
room. 

* Tou don't know ? You never know anything. 
Send her maid to me.' 

The maid came and curtsied demurely at the 
door. 

*Tell your mistress I want to speak to her 
directly ; before she undresses.' 

The maid went out and soon returned to say 
that her mistress had retired to rest, but that if 
he pleased she would rise and just make a demi- 
to-let, and come to him. This smooth and fair- 
sounding proposal was not, I grieve to say, so 
graciously received as offered. 'Much obliged,' 
snapped old Fountain. *Her demi-toilette will 
keep me another hour out of my bed, and I get 
no sleep after dinner now amongst you. Tell her 
to-morrow at break&sfcrtime will do.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

David Dodd was so radiant and happy for a day 
or two that Eve had not the heart to throw cold 
water on him again. 

Three days elapsed, and no invitation to Font 
Abbey: on this his happiness cooled of itself. 
But when day after day roUed by, and no Font 
Abbey, he was dashed, uneasy, and above all per- 
plexed. What could be the reason? Had he 
with his rough ways offended her ? had she been 
too dignified to resent it at the time ? Was he 
never to go to Font Abbey again ? 

Eve's first feeling was unmixed satisfaction. 
We have seen already that she expected no good 
from this rash attachment. For a single moment 
her influence and reasons had seemed to wean 
David from it, but his violent agitation and joy 
at two words of kindly curiosity from Miss 
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Fountain, and the instant unreasonable revival 
of love and hope, showed the strange power she 
had acquired over him. It made Eve tremble. 

But now the Fountains were aiding her to 
cure this folly. She had read them right, had 
described them to David aright. A wind of 
caprice had carried him and her into Font Abbey ; 
another such wind was carrying them out. No 
event had happened. Mr. and Miss Fountain 
had been seen more than once in the village of 
late. * They have dropped us, and thank heaven,' 
said Eve in her idiomatic way. 

She pitied David deeply, and was kinder, and 
kinder to him now to show him she felt for him, 
but she never mentioned the Font Abbey people 
to him either to praise or . blame them, though it 
was all she could do to suppress her satisfaction 
at the turn their insolent caprice had taken. 

That satisfaction was soon clouded. This time, 
instead of rousing himself and his pride, David 
sank into a moody despondency varied by occa- 
sional fretfulness: his appetite went, and his 
bright colour, and his elastic step: this silent 
sadness was so new in him : such a contrast to 
his natural temperament, large, genial, and ever 
cheerful, that Eve could not bear it ; ' I must shake 

VOL. I. K 
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ihim out of this at all hazards ' thought she : yet 
she put off the experiment, and put it off, partly 
in hopes that David would speak first, partly 
because she saw the wound she must probe 
was deep, and she winced beforehand for her 
patient. 

Meantime prolonged doubt and suspense now 
goaded with their intolerable stings the active 
spirit that chill misgivings had at first be- 
numbed. Spurred into action by these torments 
David had already watched several days in the 
neighbourhood of Font Abbey, determined to 
speak to Miss Fountain and find out whether he 
had given her ofience ; for this was still his upper- 
most idea. Having failed in this attempt at an in- 
terview with her, he was now meditatiag a more 
resolute course, and he paced the little gravel- 
walk at home debating in himself the pros and 
cons. Raising his head suddenly he saw his 
sister walking slowly at the other end of the 
path. She was coming towards him," but her 
eyes were bent thoughtftdly on the ground. 
David slipped behind some bushes not to have 
his unhappiness and his meditations interrupted. 
The lover and the lunatic have points in common. 

He had been there some time when a grave 
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little voice spoke quietly to him from the lawn. 
* David I want to speak to you.' David came out. 

* Here am I.* 

* Oh I knew where you were. Don't do that 
again, sir, please, or you'U catch it.' 

' Oh ! I didn't think you saw me/ said David 
somewhat confusedly. 

* What has that to do with it, stupid ? David,' 
continued she assuming a benevolent, cheerful 
and somewhat magnificent non-chalance, * I some- 
times wonder you don't come to me with your 
troubles. I might advise you as well as here 
and there one. But perhaps you think now, 
because I am naturally gay, I am not sensible. 
You mustn't go by that altogether. Manner is 
very deceiving. The most foolishly-conducted men 
and women ever I met were as grave as ju<^es, 
and as demure as cats after cream. Bless you 
there is foUy in every heart. Your slow ones 
bottle it up for use against the day wisdom shall 
be most needed. My sort let it fizz out at their 
mouths in their daily talk, and keep their good 
sense for great occasions, like the present.' 

'Have we drifted among the proverbs of 
Solomon?' enquired David, drily. *!No need to 
make so many tacks, Eve. Haven't I seen yo\;ir 

k2 
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sense and profited by it — I and one or two more ? 
Who but you has steered the house this ten years, 
and commanded the lubberly crew ?'* 

*And then again, David, where the heart is 
concerned, young women are naturally in advance 
of young men/. 

' God knows. He made them both. I don't/ 

'Why aU the world knows it. And then, 
besides, I am five years older than you/ 

'So mother says: but I don't know how to 
believe it. No one would say so to look at you/ 

' I'll tell you, David. Folk that have smaU 
features look a deal younger than their years ; 
and you know poor father used to say my faoe 
was the pattern of a flat-iron : so nobody givea 
me my age : but I am five good years older than 
you ; only you need not go and tell the town-crier/ 

' Well, Eve V 

*Well then put aU these together, and now 
why not come to me for friendly advice, and the 
voice of reason ?' 

' Eeason I reason ! there are other lights beside 

reason/ 

* The l^eader miiSt hot te misled by the fSomiliar phraseology of 
these two speakers, to suppose that anything the least droU or 
humorous was intended by either of them at any part of this 
singular dialogue. Their hearts were sad and their faces grave. 
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* Jack-o'-lantern, eh ? and will-o'-the-wisp. 

* Eve, nobody can advise me that can't feel for 
me. Nobody can feel for me that doesn't know 
my pain : and you don't know that, because you 
were never in love.' 

* Oh then if I had ever been in love, you would 
Hsten.' 

' As I would to an angel from heaven.' 

* And be advised by me.' 

*Why not? for then you'd be competent to 
advise: but now you haven't an idea what you 
are talking about.' 

' What a pity ! Don't you think it would be 
as well if you were not to speak to me so sulky ? 

' I ask your pardon, Eve. I did not mean to 
oflfend you.' 

* Davy dear — for Grod's sake what is this chill 
that has come between you and me ? You ar6 a 
man. Speak out like a man.' 

David turned his great calm sorrowful eye full 
upon her. 

* Well then, Eve, if the truth must be told, I am 
disappointed in you.' 

' Oh, David. ' 

* A little. You are not the girl I took you for. 
You know which way my fancy lies; yet you 
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keep steering me in the teeth of it : then you see 
how down-hearted I am this while: but not a 
word of comfort or hope comes from you ; and me 
aknost dried up for want of one/ 

* Make one word of it, David : I am not a sister 
to you." 

* I don't say that — but you might be kinder : 
you axe agmnat ma just wheulwant you with me 
the most.' 

' NoYv^vthas ia what I like;' said Eve, cheerfully : 
* this; i« plaiiLf speaking* So^ now it is my turn, 
my lad. Do you remember Balaam and his ass ?' 

* BoxCf said David : but u^ed aa he was to Eve's 
transitions he couldn't helpt staring a little at 
being carried e«twaid ho so suddenly. 

* Then what did the ass say when she broke 
silence at last ?' 

* Well, you know, Eve, I take shame to say I 
don't remember her very wx>rds ; but the tune 
of them I do. Why she sang out, " Avast there, 
it is my first fault : so you needn't be so hasty 
with your thundering rope's end." ' 

* There ! You'd make a nice commentator. 
You haven't taken it up one bit : you are as much 
in the dark as our parson. He preached on her 
the very Sunday you came home ; and. it was all 
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I could do to help whipping up into the pulpit, 
and snatching away his book and letting daylight 
in on them/ 

David was scandalized at the very idest of such 

a breach of discipline. * That is ridiculous/ said 

he : * one can't have two skippers in a church any 

more than in a ship, brig or barque. But you caa 

' let daylight in on me.' 

^ I mean. To begin^ the ass was in the right and 
Balaam in the wrong : so what becomes of your 
" first fault ?" She was frugal of her words ; but 
every syllable was a needle : the worst is some skins 
are so thick our needles won't enter 'em. Says she, 
"This seven years you have known me; always 
true to the bridle, and true to you. Did ever I 
disobey you before ? Then why go and fstnoy I do 
it without some great cause, that you can't see ?'* 
Then the man's eyes were opened, and he saw it 
™ d^ddon li old frie Jw m,.i«=k fiom. 
and galled his foot to save his life : so of course 
he thanked her and blessed her then. Not he* 
He was too much of a man. ' 

'Ay, ay, I see, but what is the moral? for I 
have no heart to expound riddles.' 

* Oh, rU tell you the moral sooner than you'll 
Uke perhaps. The ass is a type, David. In Holy 
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Writ you know almost everything is a type : when 
a thing means one thing and stands for another, 
that's a type/ 

* Ducks can swim. At least I've heard so. 
Now, if you could tell me what she is a type of ?' 

* What, the ass ? don't you know ? Why of 
women to be sure. Of us poor creatures of 
burden underrated and misunderstood all the 
world over. And Balaam he stands for men ; — 
and for you at the head of them,' cried she, turn- 
ing round with flashing eyes on David : * you have 
known me and my true affection more than seven 
years, or seventeen. I carried you in my arms 
when, you were a year old, aad I was six. You 
were my little curly-headed darling then, and 
have been from that day to this. Did ever I 
cross you or be cold or unkind to you till the 
other day ?' 

' No, Eve, no, no, no ! Come sit beside me !' 
' Then shouldn't you have said — " Don't slobber 
me — I won't have it — you and I are bad friends " 
— oughtn't you to have said, " Eve could never 
give herself the pain of crossing me" (no there 
isn't a man in the world with gumption enough 
to say that : that is a woman's thought) but at 
least you might have said, "She sees rocks a-head 
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that I can't.'* (Balaam couldn't see the drawn 
sword a-head, but there it was.) It was for you 
to say, " My sister Eve would not change from gay 
to grave all at once, and from indulging me in 
everything to thwarting me and vexing me, 
unless she saw some great danger threatening 
your peace of mind, your career in life, your very 
reason perhaps." ' 

* I have been to blame. Eve : but speak out, ^ 
and let me know the worst — ^you have heard 
sometliing against her character? Speak plain 
out for Heaven's sake !' 

* It is all very well of you to say speak plain 
out ; but there are things girls don't like to speak 
about to any man. But after what you said that 
you would listen to me if I — so it is my duty. 
Ton wiU see my face red enough in about a minute. 
Two years ago I couldn't have done this even for 
you — It is hard I must expose my own folly, 
my own crime.' 

* Why, Eve, lass, how you tremble. Drop it 
now ! drop it !' 

' Hold your tongue !' said Eve, sharply, but in 
considerable agitation. *It is too late now; 
afber something you have said to me. If I didn't 
speak out now I should be like that bad man you 
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told US of, who let out the beacon light when 
the wind was blowing hard on shore. Listen, 
David, and take my words to heart ! The road 
you are on now — I have been upon ; only I went 
much farther on it than; you shall go' — she 
resumed after a ' short pause^ * You remember 
Henry Dyke ?* 

' What the young clergyman, who used to be 
always alongside you at. our last anchorage ?' 

'Yes. He was just such a man as Miss 
iVDuntain is a woman. He was but a. dish of 
skim milk — ^yet he could poison my life/ 

Then Eve told the story of her hearts She 
described her lover as he> appeared to her in the 
early days of courtship, young, handsome; good,, 
noble in sentiment and warm and tender in; 
manner. Haley on . days, not a speck to be seen 
ool love's h(Hi!aon... 

Then she delineated the fine gradations by 
which the illusion faded, too slowly and too lata 
for her to withdraw the love she had conceived 
for his person at that time when person and mind 
seemed alike superior; She painted with the 
delicate touch of her sex the portrait of a man 
and a scholar bom to please all the world, and 
incapable of condensing his affections: a pious 
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flirt, no longer stimulated to genuine ardour by 
doubts of success ; but too kind-hearted to pain 
her beyond measure, when a little factitious 
warmth from time to time would give her hours 
of happiness, keep her on the whole content, andy 
above all, retain her his. Then she shifted the 
mirror to herself the fiery and faithful One ; and 
showed David what centuries of torture a good 
little creature like this Dyke with its charming 
exterior could make a quick and ardent and 
devoted nature suflfer in a year or two. Came 
out in her narrative, link by link, the gentle- 
delicious complacency of the first period, the chill 
airs that soon ruffled it, the glowing hopes, the 
Biisgivings that dashed them; theil the diminU'* 
tion of confidence, more perplexing and exaspe- 
rating than its utter loss ; the- alternations of joy 
and doubt, the fever and the ague of the wounded 
spirit : then the gusts of hatred followed by deeper 
love : later stilly the periodical irritation at hopes 
long deferred and still gleams of biiss between the 
paroxysms : sa that now^ as the vulgar say ini 
their tremendous Saocon, she. 'spent her time 
between heaven and hell :' last x>f all the sickness 
and recklessness of the worn-out! asdl wearied 
hearty over whick melancholy^ or fury impended. 
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It was at this crisis when, as she could now 
see on a calm retrospect, her mind was distem- 
pered, a new and terrible passion stepped upon 
the scene — jealousy. A firiend came and whispered 
her, * Mr. Dyke was courting another woman 
at the same time, and that other woman was 
rich.' 

* David, at that word a flash of lightning seemed 
to go through me and show me the man as he 
really was.' 

* The mean scoundrel to sell himself for 
money ! !' 

'No, David, he would not have sold himself 
with his eyes open, any more than perhaps your 
Miss Fountaih would : but what little heart he 
had he could give to any girl that was not a 
fright. He was a self-deceiver, and a general 
lover ; and such characters and their affections 
sink by nature to where their interest lies. Iron: 
is not conscious, yet it creeps towards the load- 
stone. Well, while she was with me I held up 
and managed to question her as coldly as I speak 
to you now, but, as soon as she left me, I went 
off in violent hysterics/ 

' Poor Eve !' 

* She had not been gone an houy when doesn't 
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the Devil put it into his head to send me a long 
affectionate letter, and in the postscript he invited 
himself to supper the same afternoon. Then "I 
got up and dried my eyes, and I seemed to turn 
into stone with resolution. " Come !" I said, " but 
don't think you shall ever go back to her. Tour 
troubles and mine shall end to night." ' 

* Why, Eve, you turn pale with thinking of it. 
I fear you have had worse thoughts pass through 
your mind than any man is worth.' 

* David, your blood wa,s in my veins, and mine 
is in yours.' 

' If I didn't think so ! The Lord deliver us 
from temptation ! We don't know ourselves nor 
those we love.* 

' He had driven me mad.' 

* Mad indeed : what, had you the heart to see 
the man bleed to death, the man you had loved, 

. you, my little gentle Eve ?' 

* Oh no, no, no blood !' said Eve with a shudder. 
* Laudanum !' 

* Good God!' 

* Oh ! I see your thought ; no, I was not like 
the men in the newspapers, that kill the poor 
woman with a sure hand and then give them- 
selves a scratch. It was to be one spoonful for 
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him, but two for me. I can't dwell on it ' (and 
she hid her face in her hands) ; ' it is too terrible to 
remember how far I was misled ; who, think you, 
saved us both ?' David could not guess. 

* A little angel, my good angel, ' that came 
home from sea that very afternoon. When I 
saw your curly head, and your sweet sunburnt 
face, come in at the door, guess if I thought of 
putting death in the pot after that: ah! the 
love of our own flesh and blood, that is the love — 
Crod and good angels can smile on it.' 

* Yes : but go on,' said David impatiently. 
'It is ended, David. They say a woman's 

heart is a riddle ; and perhaps you will think so 
when I tell you that when he had brought me 
down to this, and hadn't died for it, I turned as 
cold as ice to him that minute, once and for ever. 
I looked back at the precipice, and I hated him. 
Aye from that evening he was like the black dog 
to my eye. I used to slip anywhere to hide out 
of his way — -just as you did out of mine but now.' 

* Can't you forget that ? Well to be sure. 
WeU ?' 

*So then (now you may learn what these skim- 
milk cheeses are made of,) when he found he was 
my aversion, he fell in love with me again as hot as 
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ever : tried all he could think of to win me back ; 
wrote a letter every day ; came to me every other 
day, and when he saw it was all over for good 
between ns, he cried and bellowed till my hate 
all went, and scorn came in its place. Next time 
we met he played quite another part, the calm 
heart-broken Christian: gave me his blessing, 
went down on his knees, and prayed a beautiful 
prayer that took me off my guard and made me 
almost respect him ; then went away, and quietly 
married the girl with money ; and six months 
after wrote to me he was miserable, dated firom 
the vicarage her parents had got him/ 

* Now you know if he wasn't a parson, d — n 
me if rd turn in to-night till Td ropes-ended that 
lubber !' 

* As if I'd let you dirty your hands with such 
rubbish. I sent the note back to him with just 
one line, ''Such a fool as you are has no right to 
be a villain." There David, there is your poor 
sister's life. Oh, what I went through for that 
man ! Often I said, is heaven just to let a poor 
faithful loving girl, who has done no harm, be 
played with on the hook and tortured hot and 
cold, day after day, month after month, year after 
year, as I was ? But now I see why it was per- 
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mitted; it was for your sake, that you might 
profit by my sharp experience and not fling your 
heart away on frozen mud as I did :' and, happy 
in this feminine theory of divine justice. Eve 
rested on her brother a look that would have 
adorned a seraph, then took him gently round 
the neck and laid her little cheek flat to his. 

She felt as if she had just saved a beloved life. 

Who can estimate the value of a happiness so 
momentary, yet so holy ? 

Presently looking up she saw David's face il- 
luminated. * What is it ?' she asked joyously ; 
* you look pleased.' 

David was * pleased because now he was sure 
she could feel for him and would side with him.' 

' That I do ; but David — as it is all over be- 
tween you and her — * 

* All over ? Am I dead then ?' 

Eve gasped with astonishment: *Why what 
have I been telling you all this for ?' 

' Who should you teU your trouble to but your 
own brother ? Why Eve, ha ha, you dpn't really 
see any likeness between your case and mine, do 
you? You are not so bUnd as to compare her 
with that thundering muff"?' 

' They are brother and sister, as we are,' was the 
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reply. *Ever since I saw you looked her way, 
my eye has hardly been off her; and she is 
Henry Dyke in petticoats/ 

' I don't thank you for sajring that : well and 
if she is, what has that to do with it P I am not 
a woman. I am not forced to lie-to waiting for 
a wind as the girls are. I am a man. I can 
work for the wish of my heart, and, if it does nob 
come to meet me, I can overhaul it.' Eve was a 
little staggered by this thrust ; but she was not 
one to show an antagonist any advantage he had 
obtained. ' David,' said she, coldly, * it must come 
to one of two things : either she will send you 
about your business in form, which is a needless 
affront for you and me both, or she will hold you 
in haad. aad play with you and drive you rnad. 
Take warning, remember what is in our blood. 
Father was as well as you are ; but agitation and 
vexation robbed him of his reason for a while ; 
and you and I are his children. Milk of roses 
creeps along in that young lady's veins, but fire 
gallops in ours. Grive her up David, as she has 
you. She has let you escape : don't fly back like 
a moth to the candle ! you shan't however ; I 
won't let you.' 

'Eve,' said David quietly, *you argue weU: 

VOL. I. L 
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Imt you can't argae" light into dark, nor night 
into day. She is the sun to m»: Lhave seen 
her light and now I can't lire without its' 

He added more calmly, ' It i& h«r of none. I 
never saw a ghrl but this that I wanted to see 
twice, and I never shall/ 

'But it is that which frightent ma £b you 
Bffvid. Often I hare wished I could see you fiirt 
at fait, and^Jiarden your heart.' 

• And break some poor girr« ?' 

'Oh hang tfa^n; they always contrive to pas9 
it OB. What do I care for girls! they are not 
my- brother. But no, David, I can't believe you 
will go^againsi!^ me and my judgment after the 
insult she has put on you; no more about it, but 
just you choose between my respect' and this wild- 
goose chase.' 

* I dioose both,' said David quietly. 

*Both you shan't have;' and with this up 
boimced Eve and stood before him bristling like 
a oat*o'raountain. David tried to soothe her, to 
ooax her— in vain : her cheek was on fire and her 
eyes like basilisks. It was a picture to see the 
pretty little fury stand so erect and threatening, 
and great David so humble and deprecating yet 
so dogged. At last he took out his knife : it was 
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not one of your stabloi^-kmves, but the sort of 
prunmg.knife that no sailor went without in 
those days. ' Now/ said he, sadly — * take and out 
my head off; cut me to pieces if you will ; I; won't 
wince, or complain ; md then yon will get yonr 
way : but while I do live I shall love her, and J' 
can't afford to lose her by sitting twiddling . my ^ 
thumbs waiting for luck« 111 try all :I know to 
win her : and if I lose her I won't blame her/ but' 
myself for not finding out how to please her ; and 
with that I'll live a bachelor all my days for her, 
or else die, just aa God wills — I shan't muxih carec 
which.' 

* Oh, I know you you obstinate toad,' said Eve^ 
clenching her teeth and her little hand. Then, 
she burst out furiously^ — *Are you quite rer 
solved?' 

' Quite, dear Eve,' said David sadly — but some- 
how it was like a rock speaking. 

* Then there is my hand', said Eve, with an 
instant transition to amiable cheerfulness that 
dazzled a body like a dark lanthom flying open. 
Used as David was to her, it stupified him ; he 
stared at her and was all abroad. ' Well, whatis. . 
the wonder now ?' enquired Eve ; * there are but 
two of us. We must be together somehow or 

l2 
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another mustn't we? You won't be wise with 
me ; well then I'll be a fool with you. I'll help 
you with this girl/ 

' Oh ! my dear Eve !' 

*You won't gain much. Without me you 
hadn't the shadow of a chance, and with me you 
havn't a chance, that is all the odds/ 

'I have! I have! you have taken away my 
breath with joy,' and David was quite overcome at 
the tiim Eve had taken in his favour. 

* Oh you need not thank me,' said Eve, tossing 
her head, with an hypocrisy all her own. *It 
is not out of affection for you I do it, you may be 
very sure of that. But it looks so ridiculous to 
jsee my brother slipping out of my way behind a 
tree as soon as he sees me coming. Oh ! oh ! oh ! 
>oh!' And a violent burst of sobs and tears 
revealed how that incident had rankled in this 
;rstoical little heart. 

David, with the tear in his own eye, clasped 
'tier in his arms, and kissed her and coaxed her 
and begged her again and again to forgive him. 
SPhis she did internally at the first word ; but 
externally no; pouted and sobbed tiU she had 
exacted her full tribute, then cleared up with 
sudden alacrity and enquired his plans. 
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*I am going to call at Font Abbey and find 
out whether I have oflfended her.' 

Eve demurred; *that would never do. You 
would betray yourself, and there would be an end 
of you. How good I am not to let you go. No, 
I'll call there. I shall quietly find out whether 
it is her doing that we have not been invited so 
long, or whose it is. You stay where you aire. 
I won't be a minute.' 

When the minute was thirty-five, David came 
under her window and called her — she popped 
her head out — ' Well ?' 

' What are you doing ?' 

* Putting on my bonnet.' 

* Why you have been an hour.' 

* You wouldn't have me go there a fright, 
would you ?' 

At last she came down, and started for Font 
Abbey, and David was left to count the minutes 
till her return. He paced the gravel sailor-wise, 
taking six steps and then turning, instead of 
going in each direction as far as he could. He 
longed and feared his sister's return. One hour 
— ^two hours elapsed — still he walked a supposed 
deck on the little lawn. Six steps and then turn. 
At last he saw her coming in the distance ; he 
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ran to meet her ; but when he came up with her 
he did not speak, but looked wistfully in her face ; 
and tried hard to read it and his fate. 

* Now David don't make a fool of yourself, or I 
won't t^ you/ 

'No — ^no. rU be calm, I will — ^be — cabn/ 

* Well then for one thing — she is to drink tea 
•with us tiiis eyening/ 

'She? Who? What? Where? Ohl' 
'Here/ 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Mr. Fountain sat ai breakfe«t o^^o^te bis 
niece with atwinMe set in his -eye like a cherry 
dack in a tree, relishing beforehand her .smiles 
and blushes and gratitude to him for having 
hooked and played his friend, so that now she 
had but to land him. ^Tll just £nish this 
delicious cup of coffee/ thought he, * and then I'll 
teU you, my kdy/ Whilst he wus slowly sipping 
said cup, Lucy looked up and said giraciously to 
him: *How siQy Mr. Talboys was last night, 
was he not, dear ?' 

• ^Talboys? siUy? what? do you know? Why 
what on earth do you mean ?* 

* Silly is a harsh word; injudicious then: 
praising me ^ tort et h trovers^ and was downright 
ill bred ; was discourteous to another of our guestsi 
Mr. Dodd/ 
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'Confound Mr. Dodd! I wish I had never 

invited him.' 

*So do I. If you remember, I dissuaded you.' 
*I do remember now; what, you don't like 

him, either?' 

* There you are mistaken, dear. I esteem Mr. 
Dodd highly, and Miss Dodd too, in spite of her 
manifest defects ; but in making up parties how- 
ever small, we should choose our guests with 
reference to each other, not merely to ourselves ; 
now, forgive me, it was dear beforehand that Mr. 
Fountain and the Dodds, especially Miss Doddy 
would never coalesce. Hence my objection to 
inviting them; but you over-ruled me — ^with a 
rod of iron, dear.' 

* Yes, but why ? because you gave me such a 
bad reason; you never said a word about this 
incongruity/ 

* But it was in my mind all the time.' 

* Then why didn't it come out ?' 

* Because — because something else would come 
out instead. As if one gave one's real reasons for 
things !. ! Now uncle, dear; you allow me great 
Kberties ; but would it have been quite the thing 
for me to lecture you upon the selection of your 
own convives T 
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* Why you have ended by doing iV 

Lucy coloured. * Not till the event proves— 
not tiU— ' 

* Not till your advice is no longer any u^e/ 
Lucy, driven into a comer, replied by an 

imploring look, which had just the opposite eflfect 
of argument ; it instantly disarmed the old boy ; 
he grinned superior and spared his supple 
antagonist three sarcasms that were all on the tip 
of his tongue. He was rewarded for his clemency 
by a little piece of advice, delivered by his niece 
with a sort of hesitating and penitent air he did 
not understand one bit, eyes down upon the cloth 
all the time. 

It came to this : he was . to listen to her 
suggestions with a prejudice in their favour, if he 
could ; and give them credit for being backed by 
good reasons ; at all events he was never to do 
them the injustice to suppose they rested on those 
puny considerations she might put forward in 
connection with them. 

'Silly' is a term carrying with it a certain 
promptness and decision : above all, it was a very 
remarkable word for Lucy to use. * The girl is a 
martinet in these things,' thought h^ ; * she can't 
forgive the least bit of impoliteness. I suppo^ 
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he snubbed JadrjT Tar : what a crime ! But I had 
better let this blow over before I go any &rtber/ 
So he postponed his disclosure till to-morrow. 

But, before tonmorrow came, he had thought it 
oyer again .and canyinced himself it would be the 
wiser oaurse not to interfere .at all &r the present, 
€xoq)t by throwing the yomtg |»ople cotofltsntly 
iogether. He had .lirv^d lois^ ^enough to see 
that in xune cases out of ien husband and wi& 
might be defined :-^' A man and a woman that 
were thrown a good deal ix>gether — generally in 
the country. A marries B.,.iaDd C. D. but und^ 
similar circumstances t. .. throim together, A. 
would have married D. and C. B. This applies 
to pTq>py dogs maleraod female^as well as to boys 
OEud girls.' 

Perhaps a personal feeling had some little shaie 
too in bringinghim to the above conclusion. He 
was a bit of a schemer; liked to play puppets. 
At present his niece and friend were the largest 
and finest puppets he had on hand ; the day he 
should bring them to a mutual, rational under- 
standing, the puppet strings would fall from his 
hands, and the puppets turn independent agents. 
He rq^resetited to Talboys>:that Tmgj was young 
and very innocent in^some aspects ; that marriage 
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did hot seem to run m her head as in most girls' : 
that a precipitate avowal might startle her, and 
raise tmnecessary difficulties by putting her on her 
guard too early in their acquaintance : * you have 
no rival,' he concluded : * best win her quietly by 
degrees. Undermine ihe coy jade ! she is worth 
it.' Cool Talboys -acquiesced. Bavid had spurred 
him out of his pace one night. But Bavid was 
ptit out of the -way : the course was clear ; and, as 
he couH walk over it now, why gallop*? 

Childish as his friend's jealousy of this poor 
sailor had seemed to Mr. Fountain, still, the idea 
once started, he could not help inspecting Lucy 
to see how she would take his sudden exclusion 
■from these parties. Now Imcy missed the> Dodds 
.e,, ..uch.Ld was surpri^ i ^ then. i„,«»a 
no more. But it was not in her character to 
satisfy a curiosity of this sort by putting a point- 
falank question to the person who could tell her 
in two words. She was one of those tborou^ 
women whose instinct it is to find out little 
things, not to ask about them. When day after 
day passed by and the Dodds were not invited, it 
flashed through her mind first, that there must be 
some reason for this ; secondly, that she had only 
to take no notice, and the reason, if any, would be 
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sure to pop out. She half suspected Talboys : but 
she gave him no sign of suspicion. With unruffled 
demeanour and tranquil patience, she watched 
demurely for disclosures from her uncle or from 
him, like the prettiest little velvet panther con- 
ceivable lying flat in a blind path, deranging 
nobody, but waiting with amiable tranquillity for 
her friends to come her way. 

Thus under the smooth surface of the little 
society at Font Abbey, finesse was cannily at work. 
But the surface of every society is like the skin of 
a man — ^hides a deal of secret machinery. 

Here were two undermining a *coy jade,' 
(perhaps on the whole Uncle Fountain it might be 
more prudent in you not to call her that name 
again ; you see, she is my heroine, and I am a 
man that could cut you out of this story, and 
nobody miss you), and the coy jade watching for 
the miners Hke a sweet little velvet panther, and, 
to fling away metaphor, an honest heart set aching 
sore hard by for having come among such a lot. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

A FABLE tells US a fowler one day saw sitting in 
a tree a wood-pigeon. This is a very shy bird, 
so he had to creep and manoeuvre to get within 
gun shot unseen, unheard. He stole from tree to 
tree, and muffled his footsteps in the long grass so 
adroitly, that, -just as he was going to pull the 
trigger, he stept light as a feather on a venomous 
snake, it bit, he died. 

, This is amusing, and pointed, but a trifle 
severe. 

What befel Uncle Fountain busy enmeshing his 
cock and hen pleasant, netting a niece and a friend, 

went to the same tune, but in a lower key, as 
befitted a domestic tale.* 

Among his letters at breakfast time came one, 

* * Domestio ' you are aware is Latin for ' Tame ' Ex. ' domestic 
fowl,' 'Domestic drama,' * Story of domestic interest,' *or 
chronicle of small beer. 
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which he had no sooner read, than he flung it on 
the table and went into a fury. Lucy sat aghast : 
then enquired with tender anxiety what was the 
matter P 

Angry explanations are apt to be dark ones. ' It 
is a confounded shame — it is a trick, child — ^it 
is a do/ 

* Ah? what is that, unele ? " a^do ?"— "ado ?" ' 

* Yes, " a do." He knew I hate figures ; can't 
bear the sight of them, and the cursed respon- 
sibiUty of adding them up right/' 

* But who knew all this ?* 

* He came over here bursting with health, and 
asked me to be one of his executors ; mind, one : 
I consented on a distinct understanding I was 
never to be called upon to act. He was twenty 
years my junior, and like so much mahogany ; it 
was just a form ; I did it to soothe a man, who 
called himself my friend, and set his mind at 
rest.' 

* But uncle, dear, I don't understand even now : 
can it be possible that a friend has abused your 
good-nature ?' 

* A little,' with an angry sneer. 

' Has he betrayed your confidence ?* 
' Hasn't he ?' 
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* Oh dear 1 What has h» dome ?' 

' Died^ thak is all/ snarled the victim. 
'Oh uncle! Poor man!' 

* Poor man ! no. d^abt. But how about poor 
me? why it turns out I am sole executor/ 

^But^ dear unde; how^ could the poor soul help 
dying:?' 

^^Ehat is not candid, Lucy/ said Mr. Fountain 
severely. * Did ever I say he could help dying? 
But he could help coming here under false colours, 
a mahogany face, and trapping his fri^ad/ 

* Uncle what is the use your trying to play the 
misanthrope with me, who know how good you 
are in spite of your pretences to the contrary? 
To hide your emotion from your poor niece, you 
go into a feigned fury, and all the time you know 
how soiry* you are your poor friend is gone.* 

' Of course I am. He has secured one mourner. 
He might have died to all eternity if he hadn't 
nailed me first. See how selfish men are, and 
bad-hearted into the bargain: I believe that 
young fellow had been to a doctor, and foimd out 
he was booked in spite of his mahogany cheeks. 
So then he rides out here and wheedles an un- 
guarded friend; Tm wired — Tm trapped — ^I'm 
snared.' 
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Lucy set herself to soothe her injured relative- — 
you must say to yourself * c'est un petit niaUieur' 

' Tell myself a falsehood ? What shall I gain 
by tliat ? Let me tell you it is these minor 
troubles that send a man to E^dlam : one breeds 
another till they swarm and buzz you distracted 
and sting you dead. " Petit nialheur /" it is a 
greater one than you have ever encountered since 
you have been under my wing/ 

* It is dear, it is ; but I hope to encounter 
much greater ones before I am your age.' 

* The deuce you do !' 

' Or else I shall die without ever having lived, 
a vegetable not a human being/ 

* Bombast! a "flower" your lovers will call 
you/ 

* And men of sense a " weed/' But don't let 
us discuss me. What I wish to know is the 
nature of your annoyance, dear.' He explained 
to her with a groan that he should have to 
wind up all the affairs of an estate of 8000Z. 
a year, pay the annual and other incumbrances, 
etc., etc. 

* WeU but dear you will be quite at home in 
this, you have such a turn for business.' 

*For my own,' shrieked the old bachelor an- 
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grily ; * not for other people^s. Why Lucy thfere 
will be half a dozen separate accounts, all of four 
figures. It is not as if executors were paid. And 
why are they not paid ? There ought to be a law 
compelling the estates they administer to pay 
them, and handsomely. It never occurred to me 
before, but now I see the monstrous iniquity of 
amateur executors, amateur trustees, amateur 
guardians. They take business out of the hands 
of those who live by business : I sincerely regret 
my share in this injustice. If a snob works he 
always expects to be paid. How much more a 
gentleman. He ought to be paid double ; once 
for the work, once for giving up his natural ease. 
Here am I guardian gratis to a cub of sixteen, 
the worst age, done school and not begun Oxford 
and governesses/ 

* Tutors you mean.' 

* Do I ? is it the tutors the whelps fall in love 
with, little goose ? Stop : I'U describe my " in- 
teresting charge " as the books call it. He has 
hair you could not tell from tow. He has no 
eyebrows — a little unfledged slippery horror. He 
used to come in to dessert, and turn all our 
stomachs, except his silly father's.' 

'Poor orphan!' 

VOL. I. M 
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*When you speak to him he never answers. 
Blushes instead/ 

'Poor child r 

' He has read of eloquent blushes, and thinks 
there is no need to reply in words — blushing^ 
must be such an interesting and efiectiye substi- 
tute/ 

* Poor boy ; he wants a little judicious kindness. 
We will have him here/ 

* Here V cried the old gentleman with horror. 
* What ? make Font Abbey a. kennel ! ! ! No 
liucy, no, this house is sacred : no nuisances ad- 
mitted here. Here, on this single spot of earth 
feigns comfort, and shall reign unruffled while I 
live. This is the temple of peace. If I must be 
worried I must, but not beneath this hallowed 
roof.* 

This eloquence, delivered as it was with a 
sudden solemnity, told upon the mind. 

*Dear Font Abbey,' murmured Lucy half 
closing her eyes, ' how well you describe it ; cosiest 
of the cosy ; the walls seem padded, the carpets 
velvet, and the whole structure care-proof : all is 
quiet gaiety gnd sweet punctuality. Here comfort 
and good humour move by clock-work — that is 
Pont Abbey. Yet you are right — ^if you w^re 
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to be seen in it no more, it wonld lose tKe lifa^ 
of its charm, dear Uncle Fountain/ 

* Thank you my dear — ^thank you. I do like: 
to see my fnends about me comfortable ; and, 
above all, to be comfortable myself: the place is 
well enough, and I am bitterly sorry I must leave 
it, and sorry to leave you, my dear/ 

* Leave us ? not immediately ? 

* This very day. Why the funeral is to be this 
week — a grand funeral-— and I have to order it 
all. Then there are relatives to be invited — ^ 
ttiirty letters — others to be asked to the reading . 
of the wiU. It wiU be one hurry-scurry till we^' 
get the house clear of the corpse and the vulturefs : 
then at it I must go head fpremost into fathom- 
less addition — subtraction — ^multiplication and 
vexation. . '* Oh now for ever farewell something 

or other — farewell content !'* You talk of misan- 
thropy. I shall end there. — ^Lucy !' ' 

* Yes, dear uncle.* 

' I never — do — a good-natured thing — ^but— I 
— bitterly — ^repent it. By Jupiter the coffee is 
cold : the first time that has befallen me since I 
turned off seven servants that battled that point 
of cpmfort with me.* 

Eucy suggested that the coffee might have* 

M 2 
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cooled a little while he was being so kind as to 
answer her question at nnusual length. Then 
she came round to him bringing a fresh supply 
of fragrant slow poison, and sat beside him and 
soothed him, till his ire went down, and came 
the cakn depression of a man, who, accustomed for 
many years to do just what he liked, found him- 
self suddenly obliged to do something he did not 
like, a thing out of the groove of his habits too/ 
Sure enough he left Font Abbey the same day 
with a promise, exacted by Lucy, that he should 
make her the partner of all his vexations by 
writing to her every day. 

* And Lucy,' said the old Parthian as he stepped 
into his travelling-carriage, *my friend Talboys 
will miss me ; pray be kind to him while I am 
away. He is a particular Mend of mine. I may 
be wrong ; but I do like men of known origin ; of 
old family/ 

* And you are right. I will be kind to him 
for your sake, dear.' 

A slight cold confined Lucy to the house for 
three or four days after her uncle's departure (by- 
the-bye I think this must have been the reason 
of David's ill success in his endeavours to get an 
interview with her out of doors). 
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Thus circumstanced, ladies rummage. 

Lucy found in a garret a chest containing a 
quantity of papers and parchments; and the 
beautifallest dust. No such dust is made in these 
degenerate days. Some of these MSS. bore recent 
dates, and were easily legible, though not so 
easily intelligible, being written as Gratiano 
spake.* The writers had omitted to put the 
idea'd words into red ink : so they had to be 
picked out with infinite difficulty from the multi- 
tude of unidea'd ones. 

Other of the MSS. more ancient wore a double 
veil. They hid their sense in verbiage, and also 
in narrow germanified letters further deformed 
by contractions and ornamental flourishes, whose 
joint effect made a word look like a black daddy- 
long-legs, all sprawling fantastic limbs and the 
body a dot. 

The perusal of these pieces was slow and pain^ 
ful, it was like walking or slipping about among 
broken ruins overgrown with nettles. But then 
Uncle Fountain was so anxious to hook on to the 
Flunkeys, Oh Ciel ! what am I saying ? the Fun- 
teyns ; and his direct genealogical evidence had 

* ' Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing .... his rea- 
sons are as three grains of wheat in two bushels of chaff.' 
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SO completely broken down* She said to herself 
' Oh dear if I could find something among these 
old writings and show it him on his return/ She 
had them all dusted and brought down and a 
table-cloth laid on a long table in the drawing- 
room, and spelled them with a good-humoured 
patience that belonged partly to her character 
partly to her se^:. A female who undertakes this 
Bort of work does not skip as we should ; the 
habit of needlework in all its l^ranches reconciles 
that portion of mankind to invisible progress in 
other matters. 

Besides this they are naturally careM, and, 
above all, bom to endure they carry patience 
into nearly all they do.* 

• Lucy made her way manfiiUy through all the 
'weU-written circumlocution, and in a very short 
time considering : but the antique BarroXoyia 
tried her eyes too much at night, so she gave 
nearly her whole day to it, for she was anxious 
to finish all before her uncle's return. It was a 
curious picture ; Venus immersed in musty records. 

• 

* At about the third rehearsal of a new play, our actresses 
lyring the author's words in their heads, our actors are stiH ail 
abroad, and at the first performance the breaks-down are sure to 
be amongst the males : the female jumenta carry their burden 
(be it of pig4ead) «af» from wing to wing« 
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' One day she had studied and spelled four mortal 
hours when a visitor, was suddenly announced— 
Miss Dodd — ^that young lady came Iwiskly in at 
the heels of the servant and caught Lucy at hei* 
work. After the first greeting her eye rested 
with such undisguised curiosity on the ^mouldy 
records * that Lucy told her in general termd 
what she was trying to do for her unde. * La,^ 
said Eve, * you will ruin your eye-sight ; why not 
send them over to us ; I will make David read 
them/ 

* And his eye-sight ?' 

^ Oh bless you he has a knack at reading old 
writings He has made a study of it/ 

' If I thought I was not presuming too far on 
Mr. Dodd's good-nature I would send one or two 
of them/ 

^ Do : and I will make him draw up a paper of 
the contents— I have seen him at this sort of 
work before now. But there la I suppose you 
knowitisallvanity/ 

a do it to please my poor uncle/ 

* And very good you are : but what the better 
will the poor old gentleman be : we are here to 
act our own part well : we can't ride up to heaven 
on oux great girandfather/ 
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These maxims were somewhat coldly received. 
So Eve shifted her ground. 'After all I don't 
Jbiow why I should be the one to say that ; for my 
own name is older than your uncle's a pretty deal.' 

Lucy looked puzzled ; then suddenly fancying 
she had caught Eve's meaning, she said, * That is 
true. Hail mother of mankind ! !' and bowed her 
liead with graceful reverence. 

Eve stared and coloured, not knowing what on 
earth her companion meant. I am afraid it must 
be owned that Eve steadily eschewed books, and 
always had. What little book-learning she had 
came to her filtered through David, and by this 
channel she accepted it willingly, even sought it 
at odd times, when there was no bread, pudding, 
dress, theology, scandal, or fan, going on. She 
turned it off by a sudden enquiry where Mr. 
Fountain was, * they told me in the village he was 
away.' Now several circumstances combined to 
make Lucy more communicative than usual. 
First she had been studying hard; and after 
long sW,. wlen a Hvety ^n cou>e. to ... it 
is a great incitement to talk. PitiM by nature, 
I spare you the * bent bow.' Secondly, she was 
a little anxious lest her uncle's sudden neglect 
should have mortified Miss Dodd, and a neutral 



^ 
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topic handled at length tends to replace friendly 
feeling without direct and unpleasant explanar 
tions. She therefore answered every question in 
full; told her that her uncle had lost a dear 
friend, that he was executor and guardian to 
the poor boy, now entirely an orphan. Ber 
uncle with his usual zeal on behalf of his friends 
had gone off at once, and doubtless would not 
return till he had fulfilled in every respect the 
wishes of the deceased. 

To this general sketch she added many details, 
suppressing the misanthropy Mr. Fountain had 
exhibited or affected at the first receipt of the 
intelligence. 

In short angelic gossip. Earthly gossip always 
backbites you know. Eve missed something 
somehow, no doubt the human or backbiting 
element — still it was gossip, sacred gossip, fair 
dearer than Shakespeare to the female heart, and 
Eve's eyes glowed with pleasure, and her tongue 
plied eager questions. 

With all this, such instinctive artists are these 
delicate creatures, both these ladies were secretly 
in ambush, Lucy to learn whether Eve and 
David were hurt or surprised at not being in- 
vited of late, and why she and he had not called 
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since, Eve to find out what was the cause David 
and she had been so suddenly dropped; was it 
Lucy's doing or whose ? 

Each lady being bent on receiving not on 
inaking revelations, nothing traiispired on either 
side. Seeing this, Eve became impatient and 
made a bold move* 

* Miss Fountain,* said she, * you are all alone : 1 
wish you would come over to us this evening 
and have tea.' 

. Lucy did noi immediately reply. Eve saw 
her hesitation* * It is but a poor place,' said she, 
* to ask you to.' 

' I will come,' said the lady, directly. * I will 
come with great pleasure.' 

^ Will seven be too early for you ?' 

* Oh no. I don't dine now my uncle is away* 
I call luncheon dinner/ 

* Perhaps six, then ?' 

* Pray let me come at your usual hour. Why 
derange your family for one person ?' Six 
o'clock was settled. 

^ I must take some of this rubbish with me/ 
Said Eve, ^come along my dears,' and with an 
ample and mock enthusiastic gesture she caught 
up an armM of manuscripts. 
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* The servant shall take them over for you/ 

* bother the servant, I am my own servant — 
if you will lend me a pin or two/ 

Lucy drew six pins out from different parts of 
her dress. Eve noticed this but said nothing. 
She piimed up her apron so as to make an enor- 
mous pocket, and went gaily off with the * spoils 
of time.' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

'Is that what you call being calm, David? 
Let me alone — don't slobber me. I am sure 
I wish she had said " No." If I had thought 
she would come I would never have asked her.' 

* You would Eve, you would for love of me/ 

* Who knows ? perhaps I might. I am more 
indulgent than kind.' 

*Eve, do tell me all. Is she weU? does she 
come of her own good will ? Dear Eve !* 

* Well I'll tell you : first we had a bit of a talk 
for a blind like ; and her uncle is away : so then I 
asked her plump to come to tea. WeU, David, 
first she looked " Np " — only for a single moment 
though, she soon altered her mind, and so then 
the moment it was to be " Yes " she cleared up 
and you would have thought she had been asked 
to the king's banquet. Ah David my lad you 
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have fallen into good hands — you have launched 
your heart on a deeper ocean than ever your ship 
sailed on/ 

David took no notice. He was in a state of 
exaltation for one thing, and, besides. Eve's simile 
was sent to the wrong address : we terrestrials 
fear water in proportion to its depth, but these 
mariners dread their natire element only when it 
is shallow. 

David now kept asking in an excited way what 
could they do for her ? What could they get to 
do her honour ? Wouldn't she miss the luxuries 
of her fine place ? 

* Now you be quiet, David : we need not put 
ourselves about ; for she wiU be the easiest girl 
to please you have ever seen here ; or, if she isn't, 
she'll act it so that you'll be none the wiser. 
However you can go and buy some flowers for 
me/ 

' That I will, we have none good enough for 
her here.' 

* And, David, tea under the Catalpa as we al- 
ways do on fine nights.' 

* You don't mean that/ 

*Ah, but I do — ^these fine ladies are all for 
novelties : now I'm much mistaken if this one has 
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ever had her tea out of doors in all h^ bom dajs. 
What do you think our Kttle stufly room would 
be any treat to her, after the drawing-room at 
Font Abbey ? Come you be off till half-past fiye : 
joum fidget yourself and fidget me else/ 

David recognised her superiority, obeyed, aiid 
vanished. 

Eve, having got rid of him, showed none of the 
insouciance she had recommended : she darted into 
the kitchen, bared her arms and made wheaten 
cakes with unequalled rapidity, the servant look- 
ing on with demure admiration all the while. 
These put into the oven, she got her keys and put 
out the silver tea-pot, cream-jug, and sugar-basin, 
things not used every day I can tell you : item, 
the best old china tea-service ; item, some rare tea 
of which David had brought home a small quan- 
tity from China, At six o'clock Miss Fountain 
came; a footman marched twenty yards behind 
her — she dismissed him at the door, and Eve 
invited her at once into the garden. There David 
joined them; his heart beating violently. She 
put out her hand, kindly and calmly, and shook 
hands with him in the inost unembarrassed way 
imaginable. At the touch of her soft hand every 
fibre in him thrilled, and the colour rushed into ■ 
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his faxje. At this a faint blush tinged her own, 
but no more than the warm welcome she was 
receiving might account for. 

They seated her in a comfortable chair under the 
Catalpa. Presently out came a nice clean maid, he? 
white neck half hidden half revealed by plain un- 
figured muslin worn where the frock ended. She 
put the tea-things on the table and curtsied to 
Lucy, who returned her salute by a benignant 
smile; out came another stouter one with the 
kettle, hung it from a hoop between two stoui 
sticks, and lighted a fire she had laid underneath, 
retiring with a parting look at the kettle as soon 
as it hissed. Then returned maid one, with bread 
and wheaten cakes and fruit, butter nice and hard 
from the cellar, and yellow cream, and went off 
smiling. 

A gentle zeal seemed to animate these domestics, 
as if they also in relative proportions gave the 
fete, or at least contributed good-wiU — Lucy'a 
quick eye caught this : it was new to her. 

The tea was soon made, and its Oriental fra- 
grance mingled with the other odours that filled 
the balmy air. Gay golden broken lights flickered 
in patches on the table, the china cups, the ladies* 
dresses and the grass, all but in one place whera 
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the cool deep sliadow lay undisturbed around the 
foot of the tree-stem : looking up to see whence 
the flickering gold came- that sprinkled her white 
hand, Lucy saw one of the loveliest and commonest 
things in nature : the sky was blue — ^the sun fiery 
— the air potable gold outside the tree, so that, 
as she looked up, the mellow green leaves of the 
Catalpa, coming between her and the bright sky 
and glowing air, shone Kke transparent gold- 
staircase upon staircase of great exotic translucent 
leaves, with specks of lovely blue sky that seemed 
to come down and perch among the top branches : 
charming as these sights were, contrast doubled 
their beauties : for aU these dimples of bright blue 
and flakes of translucent gold were eyed from the 
cool and from the deep shade : the light, it is true, 
came down and danced on the turf here and there, 
but it left its heat behind, through running the 
gauntlet of the myriad leaves. Over Lucy's head 
hung by a silk line from one of the branches a 
huge globe of humble but fragrant flowers : they 
were in point of fact fastened with marvellous 
skill all round a damp sponge : but she did not 
know that. Thus these simple hosts honoured 
their lovely guest. And while these sights and 
smells stole into her deep eyes and her delicate 
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nostrils, * Fiddle, David,' said Eve, loftily — and 
straightway a simple meUow tune rang sweetly 
on the cheerful chords ; a rustic, dulcet and im- 
mortal ditty, in tune with summer, and afternoon, 
with gold chequered grass and leaves that slum- 
bered yet vibrated in the glowing air. 

A bright dreamy hour: the soul and senses 
floated gently in colour, fragrance, melody and 
great calm — * Each sound seemed but an echo of 
tranquillity/ 

Lucy looked up and absorbed the scene, then 
closed her eyes and listened : and presently her lips 
parted gradually in so ravishing a smile, her eyes 
remaining closed, that even Eve, who saw her in her 
true light, a terrible girl come there to bum and 
destroy David, remaining cool as a cucumber, could 
liardly forbear seizing her and mumbling her. 

In certain companies you shall see a boisterous 
cordiality, which at bottom is as hollow as diplo- 
macy. But there is a modest geniality which is 
to society what the bloom is to the plum. 

And tms charm Lucy found in her hosts of the 
Catalpa. For this very reason that they were her 
hosts their manner to her changed a little, and 
becomingly ; they made no secret that it was a 

VOL. I. N 
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.•downriglit pleasure to them to have her there. 
They petted her and showed her so much simple 
kindness, that what with the scene, the music and 
Jier companions' goodness, the coy bud opened, — 
timidly at first — but in a way it never had ex- 
panded at Font Abbey. 

She even developed a feeble sense of fun, followed 
suit demurely when Eve came out sprightly, 
laughed like a brook gurgling to Eve's peal of 
bells, and lo and behold when the two girls got 
together, and faced the man, strong in numbers, 
a favourite trick, backed her ally as cowards back 
the brave, and set her on to sauce David. They 
cast doubts upon his skill in navigation. They 
perplexed him with treacherous questions in 

' geography put with an innocent affectation of a 
humble desire for information. In short they 
played upon him lightly as they touch the piano. 

: And Eve carolled a song, and David accompanied 

• her on the fiddle ; and at the third verse Lucy 
chimed in spontaneously with a second, and the 
next verse David struck in with a bass, and the 
tepid air rang with harmony and poor David 

' thriUed with happiness. His heart felt his voice 
mingle and blend with hers, and even this 

^contact was delicious to his imagination. And 
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they were liappy. But all must end, the shades 
of evening oame down, and the pleasant little 
party broke up, and as John had not come, David 
asked leave to escort her home. Oh no — she 
fcould not think of giving him that trouble— so 
jsaying she w6nt home with him. When they 
were alone his deep love made him timid and 
confused. He walked by her side, and did not 
speak to her. She waited with some surprise at his 
sflence, and then as he was shy she talked to him, 
uttered many airy nothings, and then put questions 
to him. * Did he always drink tea out of doors ?' 

* On fine nights in summer. Eve settled all 
such matters/ 

' Have you not a voice ?' 

* I have a voice, but no vote. She is skipper 
ashore.' 

* Oh, is she ? Who taught her how delicious it 
is to drink tea out of doors ?' 

David did not know, fancied it was her own 
idea — * Did you really like it, Miss Fountain ?' 

' Like it, Mr. Dodd, it was Elysium. I nevet 
passed a sweeter evening in my life.' 

David coloured all over. 'I wish I could 
believe that.' 

' Was it the tulip-tree, or the violin, or was it 

n2 
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your conversation, Mr. Dodd, I wonder ?'asked she 
demurely, looking mock innocent in his face. 

' It was your goodness to be so easily pleased/ 
said Dodd with a gush that made her colour — she 
smiled however. * Well that is one way of looking 
at things,' said she. ^ Entre nous, I think Miss 
Dodd was the enchantress.' 

^ Eve is capital company for that matter.* 

^Indeed she is : you must be very happy together, 
your mutual aflTection is very charming, Mr. Dodd ; 
but sometimes it almost makes me sad : forgive 
me ! I have no brother.' 

'You will never want one to love you, a 
thousand times better than a brother can love.' 

* Oh, shan't I ?' said the lady, and opened her 
eyes, 

* No — and there is more than one that worships 
the ground you tread on at this moment — ^but 
you know that.' 

* Oh, do I ?' she opened her eyes still wider. 
David longed to teU her how he loved her ; but 

he dared not ; he looked wistfully at her face — it 
was quite calm, and had suddenly become a little 
reserved. He felt he was on new and dangerous 
ground : he sighed and was silent. He turned 
away his face. When this involuntary sigh broke 
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£pom liim she turned her head a little and looked 
at him. He felt her eye dwell on him and his 
cheeks burned under it. 

The next moment they were at Font Hill, and 
Lucy seemed to David to hesitate whether to give 
him her hand at parting or not. 

She did give him her hand, though not so jfreely, 
David thought, as she had done on his own 
little lawn three hours before; and tliis dashed 
his spirits. It seemed to him a step lost, and he 
had hoped to gain a step somehow by walking 
home with her. He felt like one who has 
undertaken to catch some skittish timorous thing 
that, if you stand still, will come within a certain 
small but safe distance, but you must not move a 
step towards it, or whirr, away it is. He went 
slowly home — his heart warm and cold by turns : 
warm when he remembered the sweet hours he 
had just spent, and her sweet looks, and heavenly 
tones, every one of which he saw and heard again ; 
cold when he thought of the social distance that 
separated them and the hundred chances to one 
against his love. Then he said to himself. ' Time 
was I thought I could never bring a yard down 
from the fore-top to the deck, but I mastered 
that. Time was I thought I could never work 
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out a logarithm without a formula, but I 
mastered that. Time was the fiddle beat me so, 
I was ready to cry over it, but at last I learned 
to make it sing, and now I can make her smile 
with it (God bless her), instead of stopping her 
ears. I can hardly mind the thing that didn't 
beat me dead for a long while, but I persevered 
and got the upper hand. Ay, but this is higher 
and harder than them all, a hundred times harder 
^d higher. 

^ I'll hold my course, let the wind blow high 
or low — and if I can't overhaul the wish of my 
heart, well, I'll carry her flag to the last. I'll die 
a bachelor for her sake, as sure as you are the 
moon my lass, and you the Pole Star, and from 
this hour I'll never look at you, but I'll make 
believe it is her X am looking up at ; for she is a^ 
high above me, and as bright as you are ; God 
bless her ! and to think I never even said good 
night to her. I stood there like a mummy.' 
And David reproached himself for his imkind-ness, 

Lucy on entering the drawing-room was 
surprised to find it blazing with candles — ^but she 
was more surprised at what she paw seated cahnly 
in an arm*chair--T-MrB. Bazalgette. Lucy stood 
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transfixed, th^ audacious intruder laughed at her 
astonishment ; the next moment they intertwined 
and fell to kissing one another with tender! 
violence. 

* Well, love, the fact is I was passing here on 
my way home from Devonshire, and I wanted 
particularly to speak to you, so I thought I would 
venture just to pop in for a passing call, and lo^ — 
I find the old ogre is absent and not expected back 
for ever so long, so I have installed myself at his 
Font Abbey, partly out of love for you dear, partly, 
I confess it, out of hate to him. You will writet 
tod tell me his face when he comes home and 
bears I have been living and enjojdng myself in: 
his den. I ordered my imperial into his bed- 
room. I took for granted that would be the only 
comfortable one in his house/ 

^ Aunt Bazalgette,* cried Lucy, turning pale : 
* Ob aunt, what will become of us T 

' Don't be frightened : the grey-haired monster, 
that dyes his whiskers and gets him up to look' 
only forty, interposed and forbade the con- 
secration/ 

• I am glad of it : you shall sleep in mine, dear, 
and I will go into the East-room. It is a sweet 
little room/ 
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* Is it — ^then why not put me there ?* 

Lucy coloured a little. * I think mine would 
suit you better dear, because it is larger and 
airier, and — ' 

^ I see. As you please, you know I never make 
difficulties.' 

* And how long have you been here, aunt T 

* About three hours.' 

^ Three hours, and not send for me ! I was only 
in the village. Did no one tell you ?' 

' Yes, but you know it is not my way to make 
a fuss and put people out. How could I tell? 
You might be agreeably employed, and I was 
sure of you before bed-time.' 

Mighty fine! but the truth is she came to 
Font Abbey to pry. She had heard a vague report 
about Lucy and a gentleman. 
: She was very glad to find Lucy was out : it 
gave her an opportunity. She sent for Lucy'» 
maid to help her unpack a dress or two — ^thirteen. 
This girl was paid out of Lucy's estate but did 
not know that. Mrs. Bazalgette handed her her 
wages, and that gives an influence. The wily 
matron did not trust to that alone. Li unpack- 
ing she gave the girl a dress and several smaller 
presents, and, this done, slowly and cautiously 
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pumped her. Jane, to fulfil her share of a bar- 
gain, which, though never once alluded to, was 
perfectly understood between both the parties, 
told her all she knew and aU she conjectured, 
told her in particular how constantly Mr. Talboys 
was in the house, and how one night the old 
gentleman had walked part of the way home with 
him * which Mr. Thomas says he didn't think his 
master would do it for the king, mum !' and had 
come in all a flurry and sent up for miss, and 
swore * awful when she couldn't come because 
she was a-bed. ^ So you may depend, mum, it is 
so : leastways the gentlemen they are willing — ^we 
talk it over mostly every day in the servants' 
hall, mum, and we are all of a mind so fur : but 
whether it wiU come to a wedding that we 
haven't a settled yet : it's miss beats us — she is 
like no other young lady ever I came a nigh. A 
man or a woman it is all the same to her, a kind 
word for everybody and pass on. But I do really 
think she likes her own side of the house a trifle 
the best.' 

' And there you don't agree with her, Jane ?' 
*Well mum — ^being as we are alone — ^now is 

* The ladies of the bed-chamber will embellish. After all it 
is their business. 
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it nattiral ? But Mr. Thomas he says, " the cold" 
ones take the first oflPer that comes when there is 
money ahind it. It isn't us they wants/* says 
he : I told him I should think not the likes of 
him, **but our house and land" says he, "and 
hopera box and cetera/' " But I don't think that 
of our one," says I, " bless you, she is too high- 
minded/' But what I think mum is she wouldn't 
gay ** no " to her unde — ^her mouth don t seem 
made for saying no, especially to him ; and he is . 
bent on Talboys, mum, you take my word/ 

To return to the drawing-room, Mrs. Bazalgette 
after the above delicate discussion sat there in 
ambush, knowing more of Lucy's afi^s than 
Lucy: knew. Her next point was to learn Lucy V 
sentiments and to find whether she was delibe- 
rately playing false and breaking her promise, 
vide p. 26. 

* Well Lucy, any lovers yet ?' 

* No aunt.' 

* Take care, Lucy, a little bird whispers in my ear.* 

* Then it is a humming-bird,' and Lucy pouted 
— • Now aunt did you really come to Font Abbey 
to teaze me about such nonsense as— as^-gentle- 
men ?' and Lucr^ looked hurt. 

'Here's an actress for you — ' thought Mrs.. 
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Bazalgette — ^but.she calmly dropped the subject, 
and never recurred to it openly all the evening, 
but lay secretly in watch, and put many subtle 
but seeming innocent questions to her niece 
about her habits, her uncle's guest, whether her 
uncle kept a horse for her, whether he bought 
it for her ? etc. etc. 

The next morning Mrs. Bazalgette breakfasted 
in bed, during which process she rang her bell 
seven times. Lucy received at the breakfast- 
table a letter from her uncle. 



' My dear Niece, 

• The fimeral was yesterday, and I 
flatter myself well performed — there were five- 
and-twenty carriages. After that a luncheon, 
in the right style, and then to the reading of the 
win. And here I shall surprise you, but not 
more than I was myself: I am left 5000?. 
consols. My worthy friend, whose loss we are 
called on so suddenly to deplore, accompanied this 
bequest in his will with many friendly expres- 
sions of esteem, which I have always studied and 
shall study to deserve. He bequeathed to me 
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also during minority the care of his boy, the heir 
to this fine property, which far exceeds the value 
I had imagined. There is a letter attached to 
the wiU — in comphance with it Arthur is to go 
to Cambridge, but not until he has been well 
prepared. He will therefore accompany me to 
Font Abbey to-morrow, and I must contrive 
somehow or other to find him a mathematical 
tutor in the neighbourhood. There is a handsome 
allowance made out of the estate for his board, 
etc. etc. 

^ He is an interesting boy, and has none of the 
rudeness and mischievousness they generally have 
— Blue eyes, soft, silky, flaxen hair, and as modest 
as a girl — ^His orphaned state merits kindness, 
and his prospects entitle him to consideration. I 
mention this because I fancy when we last dis- 
cussed this matter I saw a little disposition on 
your part to be satirical at the poor boy's expense. 
I am sure however that you will restrain this 
feeling at my request, and treat him like a younger 
brother — ^I only wish he was three or four years 
older — ^you understand me, miss. 

' To-morrow afternoon then we shall be at Font 
Abbey — ^Let him have the East-room and teU 
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Brown to light a blazing fire in my bedroom, and 
warm and air every mortal thing, on pain of death. 

* Your affectionate uncle, 

* John Fountain/ 

On reading this letter Lucy formed an inno- 
cent scheme. It had long been matter of regret 
to her that Aunt Bazalgette could not see the 
good qualities of Uncle Fountain, and Uncle 
Fountain of Aunt Bazalgette. ' It must be mere 
prejudice/ said she, ' or why do I love them both Y 
She had often wished she could bring them to- 
gether and make them know one another better ; 
they would find out one another's good quahties 
then, and be friends. But how? As Shake- 
speare says, * Oxen and wain ropes would not haul 
them together.' 

At last chance aided her — ^Mrs. Bazalgette was 
at Font Abbey, actually. Lucy knew that if she 
announced Mr. Fountain's expected return the B 
would fly off that minute ; so she suppressed the 
information, and, giving up to young Arthur as 
she had to Mrs. B., moved into a still smaller 
room than the East-room. 

And now her heart quaked a little ; ' but after 
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it31 Uncle Fountam is a gentleman/ thought she, 
fand not capable of showing hostility to her 
under his own roof. Here she is safe, though 
nowhere else ; only I must see him, and explain 
to him before he sees her.' With this view 
Lucy declined demurely her aunt's proposal for 
a walk. No she must be excused; she had 
work to do in the drawing-room, that could 
jiot be postponed. 

* Work I that alters the case : let me see it.' 
She took for granted it was some useful work, 
Something that could be worn when done. * What 
is this it ? these dirty parchments. Oh ! I see, it 
is for that selfish old man ; who but he would set 
9, lady to parchments ?' 

' A bad guess !' cried Lucy, joyously : * I found 
them myself, and set myself to work on them.' 

' Don't tell me ! He is at the bottom of it. If 
it was for yourself you would give it up directly. 
How amusing for me to see you work at that !' 
Lucy rose and brought her the new novel — ^Mrs. 
Bazalgette took it and sat down to it. But she 
could not fix her attention long on it. Ladies, 
whose hearts are in dress, have no taste for books 
however frivolous; can't sit them for above 
a second or two— Mrs. Bazalgette fidgetted and 
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Mgetted and at last rose and left the room book 
in hand. *How unkind I am/ said Luc5y to 
herself. 

She was sitting sentinel tiU the carriage should 
arrive : then she could run down and prepare her 
uncle for his innocent and accidental visitor : it 
would not be prudent to let him receive the in- 
formation from a servant, or without the accom- 
panying explanation. This it was that made her 
so unnaturally firm, when the little idle B pressed 
her to waste in pky the shimng hours. 

Mrs. Bazalgette went book in hand to her bed- 
room, and she had not been there long before she 
found employment. Many of Lucy's things were 
still in the wardrobes. Mrs. B. rummaged them, 
inspected them at the window, and ended by 
ringing for her maid and trying divers of her 
niece's dresses on, * They make her dresses better 
than they do mine : they take more pains.' At 
last she found one that was new to her, though 
Lucy had worn it several times at Font Abbey. 

* Where did she get this, Jane ?' 

'Present from the old gentleman, mum; he 
had it down from London for her all at one time 
with this shawl and twelve puragloves.* 

Lucy looked two inches taller than Mrs. B., but 
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somehow, I can't tell how, this dress of hers fitted 
the latter like a glove. It embraced her : it held 
her tenderly but tight, as gowns, and lovers, 
should : the poor dear could not get out of it. 
*I must wear it an hour or two,' said she. 
'Besides it wiU save my own, knocking about 
in these country lanes/ Thus attired she went 
into the drawing-room to surprize Lucy. Now 
Lucy was determined not to move ; so, not to be 
enticed, she did not even look up from, her work ; 
on this the other took a mild huff and whisked 
out. 

So keen are the feminine senses that Lucy 
on reflection recognised something brusque, per- 
haps angry, in the rustle of that retiring dress : 
and soon after rang the bell and enquired where 
Mrs. Bazalgette was? John would make hen- 
quiries. 

* Tour haunt is in the back garden, miss/ 

* Walking? or what?' 
John would make henquiries. 

' She is reading miss ; and she is sitting on the 
seat, master 'ad made for you, miss/ 

* Very weU, thank you/ 

' Any more commands, miss.' 

* Not at present/ John retired with a regret- 
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Sil air, as one capable of executing important 
•commissions, but lost for lack of opportunity. 
AU the servants in tliis house liked to come into 
contact with Lucy: she treated them with a 
dignified kindness and reserved politeness that 
wins these good creatures more than either arro- 
gance or familiarity. ' Jeames is not such a fool 
^^ he looks.* 

Lucy was glad. Her aimt had got her book. 
It is an interesting story ; she will not miss me 
now, and the carriage will soon be here, and then 
I wiU make up for my unkindness. Curiously 
enough at this very juncture, the fair student 
found something in her parchment which gave 
her some little hopes of a favourable result. 

She was following this clue eagerly when all 
of a sudden she started. Her ear had caught the 
xattle of a carriage over the stones of the stable- 
yard — she rang the bell and enquired if that was 
not the carriage ? 

* Yes miss.* 

" My uncle has sent it back then. He is not 
coming to-day/ John would enquire of the 
coachman. 

' Oh yes, miss, master is come : but he got out 
at the foot of the hill and walked up through the 

VOL. I. o 
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shrubbery with the young gentleman to show him 
the grounds/ On this news Lucy rose hastily r 
snatched up a garden-hat, and without any other 
preparation went out to intercept her uncle. A» 
she stepped into the garden she heard a loud 
scream followed by angry voices : she threw her 
hands up to heaven in dismay, and ran towards 
the sounds. They came from the back gardens 
She went hke Kghtning round the comer of the 
house, and came plump upon an agitated group^, 
of whom she made one directly spell-bound. 
Here stood Aunt Bazalgette, her head turned 
haughtily, her cheeks scarlet. There stood Mr;. 
Fountain on the other side of the rustic seat, red 
as fire too, but wearing a hang-dog look : and 
behind him young Arthur pale, with two eyes 
like saucers, gazing awe-struck at the first row ht 
had ever seen between a fiiU-grown lady and 
gentleman. 

Our narrative must take a step to the rear, as 
an excellent writer, Private * * * ^ phrases it ; 
otherwise you might be misled to suppose that 



*■ ' I had an escape myself. As I opened the door of a hotoae 
a black fellow was behind waiting for me, and made a chop. I 
took a step to the rear, fired through the door, and cooked his 
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TTncle Fountain was quarrelling with Mrs. B. for 
having set her foot in sacred Font Abbey. 

No I the pudding was richer than that. Mr. 
Fountain had young Arthur in charge ; and, not 
being an ill-natured old gentleman, he pitied the 
boy and did all he could to make him feel he 
was coming among friends. He sent the car- 
riage on and showed Arthur the grounds, and 
covertly praised the place and all about it, Lucy 
included, for was not she an appendage of his 
abbey ? * You will see my niece, a charming young 
lady who will be kind to you, and you must 
make friends with her : she is very aocompUshed 
— paints: She plays like an angel too. Ah! 
there she is — she has got the gown on I gave 
her ; a compliment to me, a very pretty attention 
Arthur, the day of my return* What is she 
doing?' ' 

Arthur with his young eyeS settled this ques- 
tion : * the lady is asleep — see, she has dropped 
her book.' And in fact the whole attitude was 
lax, and not ungraceftd* Her right hand hung 
down, and the domestic story, its duty done, 
reposed beneath. 

* Now Arthur,' said the senior^ making himself 
young to please the boy, and to show him that 

o2 
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if he looked old he was not worn out, 'would 
you like a bit of fun ? we will startle her — we'll 
give her a kiss/ Arthur hung back irresolute, 
and his cheeks were dyed with blushes. 

' Not you, you young rogue : you are not her 
uncle/ The old gentleman then stole up at the 
bacj: of the seat, followed with respectful curiosity 
by Arthur : she happened to move as the senior 
got near, so for fear she was going to wake of 
herself and baffle the surprise, he made a rush 
and rubbed his beard a little roughly against 
Mrs. Bazalgette's cheek. Up starts that lady/ 
who was not fast asleep, but only under the 
influence of the domestic tale, utters a scream^ 
.and when she sees her ravisher, goes into a 
passion. 

' How dare you ? What is the meaning of this 
I insult?' 

* How came you' here ?' was the reply in an 
equally angry tone. 

' Can't a lady come into your little misery of a 
garden without being outraged ?' 

' It isn't the garden, it is only the back garden 
cried the proprietor of Font Abbey (blessS) I'll 
swear that is my niece's gown: so youVe in- 
vaded that too/ 
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' Aunt Bazalgette — Uncle Fountain, it was my 
fault/ sighed a piteous voice : this was Lucy, who 
had just come on the scene. ' Dear uncle forgive 
me, it was I who invited her/ 

Lucy's pathetic tones, which were fast degene- 
rating into sobs, were agreeably interrupted. 

At one and the same moment the man and 
woman of the world took a new view of the 
situation, looked at one another and burst out 
laughing. Both these carried a safety-valve 
against choler — a trait that takes us into many 
foUies, but keeps us out of others — a sense of 
humour : The next thing to relieve the situation 
was the senior's comprehensive vanity. He must 
recover young Arthur's reverence, which was 
doubtless dissolving all this time. * Now Arthur,' 
he whispered, ' take a lesson from a gentleman of 
the old school ! I hate this she-devil ; but this is 
my house, so — observe!' He then strutted 
jauntily and feebly up to Mrs. Bazalgette, 
* Madam, my niece says you are her guest : but 
permit me to dispute her title to that honour/ 
Mrs. Bazalgette smiled agreeably. She wanted 
to stay a day or two at Font Abbey. The senior 
flourished out his arm. * Let me show you what 
we call the garden here.' She took his arm 
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graciously. ' I shall be delighted, sir : [pompous 
old fool !J 

Mrs. Bawdgette steeled her mind to admire the 
garden, and would have done so with ease if it 
had been hideous. But unfortunately it was 
pretty, prettier than her own : had grassy slopes, 
:a fountain, a grotto, variegated beds, and beds a 
blaze of one colour (a £ashion not common at that 
time), item, a brook with water-lilies on its bosom. 

* This brook is not mine strictly speaking,' said 
hfiT host, ' I borrowed it of my neighbour,' The 
lady opened her eyes : so he grinned, and revealed 
a characteristic transaction. A quarter of a 
century ago he had foimd the brook flowing 
through a meadow close to his garden hedge. 
He applied for a lease of the meadow, and was 
refused by the proprietor in the foUowing terms, 

* What is to become of my cows ?' He applied 
constantly for ten years and met the same 
answer. Proprietcar died, the cows turned to 
ox-beef, and were eaten in London along with 
flour and a little turmeric, and washed down with 
Spanish liquorice, water, salt, gentian, and a Httle 
burnt malt: Widow inherited, made hay^ and 
refused F. the meadow, because her husband had 
always refused him. But in the tenth year of 
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lier siege she assented, for the foEowing reasons : 
primo, she had said **no" so often the word gave 
her a sense of fatigue : sectmdo^ she liked variety, 
and thought a change for the worse must be 
hetter than no change at all. 

Her tenant instantly cut a channel from the 
upper part of the stream into his garden, and 
brought the brook into the lawn, made it write 
an 8 upon his turf, then handed it out again 
into the meadow 'none the worse/ his own com- 
ment. These things could be done in the country 
— -jadis. 

It cost Mrs. Bazalgette a struggle to admire 
the garden, and borrowed stream ; they were so 
pretty. She made the struggle and praised all. 
Lucy walking behind the pair, watched them with 
innocent satisfaction. ^ How &.st they are making 
friends,' thought she, mistaking an armistice for 
an aUianoe. 

* Since the place is so fortunate as to please 
you, you will stay a week with me, madam, at 
least." 

* A week ! No, Mr. Fountain, I really admire 
your courtesy too much to abuse it." 

* Not at all : you wiU oblige me.' 
a cannot bring myself to think so/ 
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*You may believe me. I have a selfish mo- 
tive/ 

' Oh, if you are in earnest/ 

*I will explain. If you are my guest for a 
week that will give me a claim to be yours in 
turn : and he bent a keen look upon the lady a» 
much as to say — ^Now I shall see whether joisl 
dare let me spy on you as you are doing on me/ 

'I propose an amendment/ said Mrs. Bazal- 
gette with a merry air of defiance : * for every day 
I enjoy here, you must spend two beneath my 
roof: on this condition I will stay a week at Font 
Abbey/ 

* I consent/ said Mr. Fountain, a little sharply : 
he liked the bargain — ' I must leave you to Lucy 
for a minute. I have some orders to give : I 
like my guests to be comfortable.' With this he 
retired to his study and pondered. *What i^ 
she here for ? it is not affection for Lucy : that 
is all my eye, a selfish toad like her. (How 
agreeable she can make herself though). She 
heard I was out and came here to spy directly. 
That was sharp practice. Better not give her 
a chance of seeing my game. I disarmed her 
suspicion by asking her to stay a week, ahal 
Well, during that week Talboys must not come> 
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that is all: aha, my lady, I wont give those 
cunning eyes of yours a chance of looking over 
my hand/ He then wrote a note to Talboys 
telling him there was a guest at Font Abbey, a 
disagreeable woman ' who makes mischief when- 
ever she can. She would be sure to divine our 
inteBtions. and use all her influence with Lucy to 
spite me. You had better stay away till she i* 
gone/ He sent this off by a servant, then pon- 
dered again. 

* She suspects something : then that is a sign 
she has her own designs on Lucy. Hum ! Na 
If she had she would not have invited me to her 
house — She invited me directly and cheerfully — 
humr 

Mrs. Bazalgette walked and sat with an arm 
roimd Lucy's waist, and told her seven times, 
before dinner how happy she was at the prospect 
of a quiet week with her. In the evening she 
yawned eleven times. Next day she asked Lucy 
who was coming to dinner ? 

* Nobody, dear.' 
'Nobody at aU?' 

' I thought you would perhaps not care to have 
our Ute-ortete interrupted yet.' 
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' Oh ! but I should like to explore the natives 
i»o/ 

a wiU give unde a hint, dear/ The hint was 
given very delicately, but the malicioug senior had 
a perverse construction ready immediaidy. So 

xthrough two days without strangers. * Unde,' 
maid Lucy, imploringly, ^ she is so used to society, 
•and she has me all day. We ot^ht to give bar 
some little amusement at night/ 

'Well, I can't make up parties now — ^my 
^ends are all in London. She only wants some- 
thing to flirt with. Send for David Dodd.' 

'What, for her to flirt with?' 

' Yes, he is a handsome fellow, he will serve her 
turn/ 

' For shame uncle ; what would Mr, Baaalgette 
.say ? Poor aunt, Bhe is a coquette now.' 

' And has been this twenty years.' 

' Now I was thinking — Mr. Talboys ?' 

' Talboys is not at hinne ; she must be content 
with lower game — She shall bring down David/ 

Lucy hesitated. ' I don't think she will like 
Mr. Dodd ; and I am sure he will not like ;her/ 

' How can you know that ?' 

' He is so honest* He will not understand a 
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woman of the world and her Httle in— sin— no 
I don't mean that/ 

* Well if he does not understand her he may- 
like her/ 



^ Aunt, he has made me ask the Dodds to tea, 
and I am afraid you will not like them.' 

'Well, if I don't, we must try some more 
natives to-morrow. — Who are they ?* Lucy told 
her. 'Pretty people to ask to meet me/ said 
she, loftily. This scorn dissolved in course of the 
/evening. Lucy anxious her guest should be 
pleased with one another, drew the Dodds out, 
especially David ; made him spin a yam. With 
this and his good looks he so pleased Mrs. Bazal- 
gette that it was the last yam he ever span 
during her stay : she took a fancy to him, and 
Bet herself to captivate him with spr%htly ardour. 

David received her advances politely, but a 
little coldly: the lady was very agreeable, but 
she kept him firom Lucy. He hardly got three 
words with her all the evening. As they went 
iiome together Eve sneered. ' Well you managed 
;aicely ; it was your business to mate friends with 
that lady.' 
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' With all my heart/ 

* Then why didn't you do what she bid you ?* 

' She gave me no orders that I heard/ said the 
literal first mate. 

' She gave you a plain hint, though/ 
*Todo what?' 

* To do what, stupid ? why to make love to her 
to be sure/ 

* Why she is a married woman/ 

' If she chooses to forget that, is it your busi- 
ness to remember it ?' 

* And if she was single, and the loveliest in the 
world, how could I court her when my heart is 
full of an angel ?' 

' If your heart is full, your head is empty — 
why yoti see nothing/ 

* I can't see why I should belie my heart/ 

* Can't you? Then I can. David, in less 
than a month Miss Fountain goes to tois lady 
and stays a quarter of a year — she told me so 
herself. Oh, my ears are always open in your 
service, ever since I did agree to be as great a 
fool as you are. Now don't you see that if you 
can't get Mrs. Bazalgette to invite you to her 
house, you must take leave of the other here for 
ever.' 
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'I see what you mean: Eve, how wise you 
are. It is wonderful. But what is to be done ? 
I am bad at feigning. I can't make love to her/ 

^ But you can let her make love to you : is that 
an effort you feel equal to ? and I must do the 
rest. Oh, we have a nice undertaking before us. 
But if boys will cry for fruit that is out of their 
reach, and their siUy sisters will indulge them — 
don't slobber me! 

* You are such a dear girl, to fight for me so a 
little against your judgment/ 

*A little, eh? Dead against it, you mean. 
Don't look so blank David ; you are all right as 
far as me : when my heart is on your side, you can 
snap your fingers at my judgment/ 

David was cheered by this gracious revelation. 

Eve was a tormenting little imp. She could 
not help reminding him every now and then that 
all her manoeuvres and all his love were to end 
in disappointment. 

These discouraging comments had dashed poor 
David's spirits more than once : but he was be- 
ginning to discover that they were invariably 
accompanied or followed by an access of cheerfiil 
zeal in the desperate cause: a pleasing pheno- 
menon, though somewhat unintelligible to this 
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honest fellow, who had never microscoped the 
enigmatical sex. 

Mrs. Bazalgette reproached Lucy — * You never 
told me how handsome Mr. Dodd was !* 

'Didn't I?' 

* No ! He is the handsomest man I ever saw/ 

* I have not observed that, bnt I think he is 
one of the worthiest.' 

*I should not wonder,' said the other lady 
carelessly/ It is clear you don't appreciate him 
here. You half apologized to me for inviting 
him.' 

* That was because you are such a fashionable 
lady, and the Dodds have no such pretensions.' 

*A11 the better; my taste is not for sophds* 
ticated people : I only put up with them because 
I am obliged. Why Lucy you ought to know 
how my heart jreams for nature and truth ; I am 
sure I have told you so often enough. An hour 
spent with a simple, natural, creature, Hke Cap- 
tain Dodd, refreshes me as a cooling breeze after 
the heat and odours of a crowded room/ 

* Miss Dodd is very natural too ; is she not T 
^Yery. Pertness and vulgariiy are natural 

enough — to some people.' 

* My uncle likes her the best of tfie two.' 
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' Then your tincle is mad. But the &et is men 
are no judges in such cases; they are always 
unjust to their own sex, and as blind to the faults 
of ours as beetles.' 

* But surely, aunt, she is very arch and lively.' 

* Pert and fiissy you mean.' 

. ' Pretty at aU events ? — ^Bather ?' 

* What, with that snub nose ! ! ?' 

Lucy oflfered to invite other neighbours: 
Mrs. Bazalgette replied she didn't want to be 
bothered with rurahty. * Ton can ask Captain 
Dodd if you like ; there is no need to invite the 
sister.* ' 

'Oh yes, I must; my uncle likes her the 
best.' 

* But I don't ; and I am only here for a day or 
two.' 

* Miss Dodd would be hurt. It would be un- 
kind, discourteous.' 

* No — ^no. She watches him all the time like 
a Httle dragon-' 

* Apres ? We have no sinister designs on Mr. 
Dodd — ^have we?' and something unusually keen 
flashed upon Aunt Bazalgette out of the tail of 
the quiet Lucy's eye. 

Mrs. Bazalgette looked cross. ^Nonsense 
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Lucy ; so tiresome ! Can't we have an agreeable 
person without tacking on a disagreeable one ?' 

* Aunt/ said Lucy, pathetically, ' ask me any- 
thing else in the world ; but don't ask me to be 
rude — ^for I can't ^ 

*"W"ell then you are bound to entertain her, 
since she is your choice ; and leave me mine/ 

Lucy acquiesced softly. 

David, tutored by his sister, now tried to seem 
interested in her, who came between him and 
Lucy : and a miserable hand he made of this his 
first piece of acting. Luckily for him Mrs. Bazal- 
gette liked the sound of her own voice ; and his 
good looks too went a long way with the mature 
woman. Lucy and Eve sat together at the tea- 
table — ^Mr. Fountain slumbered below— Arthur 
was in the study nailed to a novel — ^Eve, under 
a careless exterior, watched intently to find out if 
Lucy under her calm surface cared for David at 
all, or not, and also watched for a chance to serve 
him. She observed a certain languor about the 
young lady ; but no attempt to take David from 
the coquette. At last however Lucy did say de- 
murely: *Mr. Dodd lieems to appreciate my 
aunt/ 

* Don't you think it is rather the other way ?' 
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* That is an insidious question, Miss Dodd. I 
shall make no admissions: but I warn you she 
is a very fascinating woman/ 

* My brother is greatly admired by the ladies, 
too/ 

* Oh, since I praised my champion, you have a 
right to praise yours. But he wiU get the worst 
in that little encounter/ 

* Why so?' 

* Because my sprightly aunt forgets the very 
names of her conquests when once she has 
thoroughly made them.' 

*She will never make this one: my brother 
carries an armour against coquettes/ 

*Aye, indeed, and pray what may that be?' 
inquired Lucy a little quizzingly. 

' A true and deep attachment.' 

' And if you look at him a little closer you will 
see that he would be glad to get away from that 
old flirt : but David is very polite to ladies/ 

Lucy stole a look from under her silken lashes, 
and it so happened that at that very moment she 
encountered a sorrowful glance from David, that 
said plainly enough I am obliged to be here, but 
I long to be there. She received this glance full 

VOL. T. V 
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in her eyes, absorbed it blandly, then lowered her 
lashes a moment; then turned her head with a 
sweet smile towards Eve. * I think you said your 
brother was engaged/ 

' No; 

* I misxmderstood you then/ 

* Yes/ Eve uttered this monosyllable mo drily 
that Lucy drew back, and immediately inimed the 
<X)nversation into chit-chat. 

It had not trickled above ten minutes when an 
exclamation from David interrupted it : the you&g 
ladies turned instinctively, and there was David 
flushing all over and speaking to Mrs. Bazalgette 
with a tremulous warmth^ that, addressed as it 
was to a pretty woman, sounded marvellously 
like love-making. 

Lucy turned her crest round a htije haughtily 
and shot such a glance on Eve. Eve read in it a 
compound of triumph and pique. 

David came to Eve one morning with parch- 
ments in his hand, and a merry smile. ' Euseka.' 

' Tou're another,' said Eve, as quiotk as light- 
ning, and upon speculation. 

^I have made Mr. Fountain's pedigree out,' 
explained Da?^id. 
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* You don't say so : won't he be pleased !' 

* Yes. Do you think she will be pleased T 

* Why not ? She will look pleased any way. I 
say, don't you go and tell them the whole county 
^was owned by the Dodds before Fountain or 
iWteyn or Font was ever heard of.' 

■* Hardly. I have my own weaknesses, my laas. 
I've no need to adopt another man's,' 

* Bless my soul how wise you are got! So 
sudden too ! You shouldn't surprise a body like 
ihat. Lucky I'm not hysterical. Now let me 
think, David — Solomon, I mean : no, you «h^ 
keep this discovery back awJule: it may be 
wanted.' She then reminded him that the 
Fountains were capricious, that they had dropped 
him for a week and might again : if so this might 
be useftd to unlock their street door to him at need. 

* Good heavens. Eve ; what cunning !' 

* David, when I have a bad cause in hand, I 
do one of two things, I drop it, or I go into it 
heart and soul. If aoay zeal offends you I can 
xetire from the contest with great pleasure.' 

*-No! no! no! no! no! Jf you leave 13ie 
liehn I shall go ashore directly' — dismay of 
David : grim satisfaction of.his imp. 

This matter settled, David asked Eve if she 

p2 
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did not think Master Nelson (Mr. Fountain's new 
ward) was a very nice boy. 

* Yes, and I see he has taken a wonderful fancy 
to you/ 

' And so have I to him : we have had one or 
two walks together. He is to come here at 
twelve o'clock to-day/ 

^ Now why couldn't you have asked me first, 
David ? The painters are coming into the house 
to-day, and the paperers and aU : and we can't 
be bothered with mathematics. You must da 
them at Font Abbey.' Eve was a little cross. 
David only laughed at her; but he hesitated 
about making a school-house of Font Abbey, it 
would look Uke intruding. 

^ Pooh, nonsense,' said Eve, * they wiU only be 
too glad to take advantage of your good nature/ 

* He is an orphan,' said David, 'doggedly. 
However, the lesson was given at Font Abbey, 

and, after it. Master Nelson came bounding into 
the drawing-room to the ladies. 

* Oh Lucy, Mr. Dodd is such a beautiful geome- 
trician ! He has been giving me a lesson : he is 
going to give me one every day. — He knows a 
great deal more than my last tutor.' On this 
Master Nelson was questioned, and revealed that 
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a friendship existed between him and Mr. Dodd, 
such as girls are incapable of (this was levelled at 
Lucy) ; being cross-examined as to the date of this 
friendship, he was obliged to confess that it had 
only existed four days ; but was to last to death. 

* But Arthur/ said Lucy, * wiU not this take 
up too much of Mr. Dodd's time ? I think you 
had better consult Uncle Fountain before you 
make a positive arrangement of the kind/ 

' Oh, I have spoken to my guardian about it, 
and he was so pleased. He said that would save 
him a mathematical tutor/ 

' Oh then,* said Mrs. Bazalgette, ' Mr. Dodd is 
to teach mathematics gratis.' 

*My friend is a gentleman," was the tumid 
^^pty- (Juveniles have a pomposity all their 
own, and exquisitely delicious:)* *we read to- 
gether because we like one another, and that is 
why we walk together and play together : if we 
were to offer him money he would throw it 
at our heads.' Mr. Arthur then relaxed his 
{Severity, and condescending once more to the 
familiar, added — ' and he has made me a kite, on 
mathematical principles, such a whacker: those 
in the shops are no use : and he has sent his 

* Bead the Oxford Essays. 
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mother's Bath-chair on to the Downs, and he i^ 
going to show me the kite draw him teai knota 
an honr in it, a knot means a mile liiucj : so X 
can't stay wasting my time here; only if yon 
want to see some ftm for once in yonr lives> come 
on the Downs in about an honr — will you ? Oh 
ye»! do come'/ 

* Certainly not/ said Mrs. Bazalgette, sharply* 

' Excuse us, dear,' said Lucy in the same breath. 

*WeU, Lucy,' said Mrs. Bazalgette, 'am T 
wrong about your uncle's selfishness? I have 
tried in vain ever since I came here to make you 
see it where you were the only sufferer/ 

'Not quite in vain aunt,' said Lucy sB^y; 
* you have shown me defects in my poor uncle 
that I should never have discovered/ 

Mrs. Bazalgette inniled grimly. 

* Only as you hate him, and I love him, smd 
always mean to love him, permit me to call hi* 
defects " thought-less-ness^/' You can apply the 
harsh term " selfish-ness ** to the most good- 
natured, kind, indulgent — ott !' 

* Ha !' hai Don't cry, you siHy girl. Thought- 
leis^? a calculating old goose, who is eternally 
aiming to be a fox — never says or does anything 
without meaning somiethmg a mile off. Luckily 
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his veil is so thin that everybody sees through it* 
but you. What do you think of his thought-less- 
ness in getting a tutor gratis ? Poor Mr. Dodd !' 

*I wiU answer for it it id a pleasure to Mr. 
Dodd to be of service to his little friend/ said 
Lucy, warmly. 

*How do you know a bore is a pleasure to 
Mr. Dodd?' 

* Mr. Dodd is a new acquaintance of yours, 
auint, but I have had opportunites of observing 
his character : and I assure you aU this pity is 
wasted.' 

* Why, Lucy, what did you say^ to Arthur just 
now? You are contradicting r/oursdf.' 

* What a love of opposition I must. have. Are 
yon not tired of in^doors ? Shall we go into the 
village?' 

' No ! I exhausted the village yesterday/ 
'The gard^DL?* 

* No/ 

* Well then, suppose we sketch the church to- 
gether. There i& a good light/ 

* No. Let us go on the Downs, Lucy.' 

* Why, aunt, it — it is a long walk.' 

* AU the better.' 
'B«twe.said"NQj 
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* What has that to do with it ?' 



Arthur was right : the kites that are sold by 
shops of prey are not proportioned nor balanced ; 
this is probably in some way connected with the 
circumstance that they are made to sell, not fly^ 
The monster kite constructed by the light of 
Euclid rose steadily into the air like a balloon, 
and eventually, being attached to the chair, drew 
Mr. Arthur at a reasonable pace about half a mile 
over a narrow but level piece of turf that was on 
the top of the Downs. Q.E.D. This done these 
two patient creatures had to wind the struggling 
monster in and go back again to the starting- 
point. Before they had quite achieved this, two 
petticoats mounted the hill and moved towards 
them across the plateau. At sight of them David 
thrilled from head to foot, and Arthur cried, ' Oh 
bother !' an unjust ejaculation ; since it was by 
his invitation they came. His alarms were veri- 
fied. The ladies made themselves No. 1 directly, 
and the poor kite became a shield for flirtation. 
Arthur was so cross. 

At last the B's desire to occupy attention 
brought her to the verge of trouble. Seeing 
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David saying a word to Lucy, she got into the 
chair and went gaily off drawn by the kite, 
which Arthur with a mighty struggle succeeded 
in hooking to the car for her. Now the plateau 
was narrow, and the chair wanted guiding ; it 
was easy to guide it, but Mrs. Bazalgette did not 
know how; so it sidled in a pertinacious and 
horrid way towards a long and steepish slope 
on the left side. She began to scream, Arthur 
to laugh : the young are cruel ; and, I am afraid, 
though he stood perfectly neutral to all appear- 
ance, his heart within nourished black designs. 
But David came flying up ^at her screams — -just 
in time. He caught the lady's shotdders as she 
glided over the brow of the slope, and lifted her 
by his great strength up out of the chair, which 
went the next moment bounding and jumping 
athwart the hill and soon rolled over and gro- 
velled in rather an ugly way. 

Mrs. Bazalgette sobbed and cried so prettily 
on David's shoulder, and had to be petted and 
soothed by all hands. Inward composure soon 
returned though not outward, and in due course 
histrionics commenced. First the sprain busi- 
ness ; none of you do it better, ladies, whatever 
you may think. David had to carry her a bit. 
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But she was too wise to be a bore. Next the> 
heroic business ; would be put down, wotdd walk^ 
posrable or not, wovld not be & trouble to her 
kind Mends. Then the martyr smilin? througk 
pab. David was very aZtive to her: Ir. 
while he was carrying- her in his arms she had 
won his afiechWi he could spa^ W Lucy. 
WHcli of you can tell all the consequences if 
you go and carry a pretty woman with her little 
insinuating mouth close to your ears ? 

Lucy and Arthur walked behind. Arthur 
sighed. Lucy was riveuse. Arthur broke sUence 
first. * Lucy V 

*'Yes dear/ 

* When is she going ?^ 

* Arthur, for shame! I wont tell you. To* 
morrow/ 

'Lucy/ said Arthur with a depth (rf feeling, 
*she spoils everything! ! !' 

Next morning come hack ? What fi^r ? 

ItmU have the good^nesa to tell you what she said 
in his earf Why nothing. 

You cere a female reader? Oh! that alters 
the case : to attempt to deceive you, would he 
cowardly, immoral, it would faiL She sighed 
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*iny preserver!' at whicli David had much ado 
not to laugh in her face. Then she murmured 
still more softly, * You must come and see me at 
my home before you sail — will you not? I 
insist,' (in the tone of a supplicant) * come ! pro- 
mise me/ 

* That I will — with pleasure,' said David, flush- 
ing. 

*Mind! it is a promise. Put me down! 
Lucy, come here and make him put me down. 
I wiUnotheB. burden to my friends.* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

That same evening, Mrs. Bazalgette being alone 
with Lucy in the drawing-room, put her arm 
round that young lady's waist, and lovingly, not 
seriously, as a man might have been apt to do, 
reminded her of her honourable promise — not to 
be caught in the net of matrimony at Font 
Abbey. Lucy answered, without embarrassment, 
that she claimed no merit for keeping her word : 
no one had had the ill taste to invite her to 
break it. 

*Tou are either very sly, or very blind/ re- 
plied Mrs. Bazalgette quietly. 

* Aunt !' said Lucy piteously. 

Mrs. Bazalgette, who, by many a subtle ques- 
tion and observation during the last week, had 
satisfied herself of Lucy's innocence, now set to 
work and laid Uncle Fountain bare. 
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* I do not speak in a hurry, Lucy ; a hint came 
round to me a fortnight ago that you had an 
admirer here — and it turns out to be this Mr. 
Talboys/ 

' Mr. Talboys ?' 

' Yes. Does that surprise you ? Do you think 
a young gentleman would come to Pont Abbey 
three nights in a week without a motive ?' 

Lucy reflected. 

* It is all over the place that you two are en- 
gaged.' 

Lucy coloured, and her eyes flashed with some- 
thing very like anger ; but she held her peace. 

* Ask Jane else.' 

* What, take my servant into my confidence ?' 
'Oh there is a way of setting that sort of 

people chattering, without seeming to take any 
notice. To tell the truth, I have done it for 
you. It is aU over the village, and all over the 
house/ 

'The proper person to ask must have been 
Uncle Fountain himself/ 

* As if he would have told me the truth/ 

* He is a gentleman, aunt, and would not have 
uttered a falsehood/ 

' Doctrine of chivalry ! He would have uttered 
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half a dozen in one minute. Besides, wla^ should 
I question a person I can read without 2 Yieur 
uncle, with his babyish cunning ihat {everybody 
sees through, has given me the only pcoof I 
wanted. He has not had Mr. Xalboj^ here once 
since I came.' 

^Cunning little aunt! .Mr. Talbojs happens 
not to be at home : unde told me so himself^' 

' Simple little niece — ^uncle told you a fib;; "Mr. 
Talboy s is at home. And, observe ! until I ^came 
to Font Abbey, he was here three times a week. 
You admit that. I come ; your unde knows I 
am not so xmohservant as you. Mx. TalboyB is 
kept out of sight.' 

'The proof that my uncle has deceived me;* 
said Lucy coldly, aud with lo% incredxdity. 

Bead that note firom Miss Dodd. 

*What, yon in correspondence with Miis 
.Dodd??' 

' That is to say she has thrust herself tinio 
correspondence with me; just like her assurance.' 

The letter ran thus : — 

' JDear Madam, 

^ My brother requests me to say 4dbAt 
dn coir\pliance with j-our xequest he called at 
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the lodge of TalboyS Park, and the people in- 
formed him Mr. Talboys has not lefb Talboys 
Park at aU since Easter. 

'I remain 

'Tours, etc.' 

Lncy was dnmb^&nndered. 

* I suspecfaed something, Lucy, so I seked 
Mr. Dodd to enquire.* 

^ It was a singular commission to send bim 

on.* 

* Oh, he takes long walks, cruises he jmOs 
them, and he is so good-natured. Weill what do 
you think of your uncle's veracity now ?' 

Lucy was troubled and distressed; but she 
mastered her countenance;, ' I think he has sacri- 
ficed it for once to his affection for .me. J fear 
you are right; my eyes are opened to many cir- 
cumstances. But do, oh pray do, see his goodness 
in all this !' 

' The goodness of a story-teller.' 

* He admires Mr. Talboys. He jreveres imn. 
!No douibt he wished to. secure iiis poor nieoe':v^hat 
he thinks a great match, and Jiow you assign iU 
jnotives to him« Tes ! J iion£9ss he ihas deviated 
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from truth : cruel ! cruel ! what can you give me 
in exchange, if you rob me of my esteem for those 
I love !' 

This innocent distress with its cause was too 
deep for a lady whose bright little intelligence 
leaned towards cunning rather than wisdom ; in 
spite of her niece's trouble, and the brimming eyes 
that implored forbearance, she drove the sting 
merrily in again and again, till at last Lucy, who 
was not defending herself, but an absent friend, 
turned a little suddenly on her and said : — 

* And do you think he says nothing against 
you?' 

' Oh ! he is a backbiter too, is he ? I didn't 
know he had that vice. Ah ! and pray what can 
he find to say against me ?' 

* Oh ! people that hate one another can always 
find something ill-natured to say,' retorted Lucy, 
with a world of meaning. 

Mrs. Bazalgette turned red, and her little nose 
went up into the air at an angle of forty-five. 
She said with majestic disdain, * I don't hate the 
man. I don't condescend to hate him.' 

* Then don't condescend to backbite him, dear.* 
This home-thrust coming from such a quarter 

took away my Lady Disdain's very breath. She 
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sat transfixed ; then upon xeflection got up a 
tear, and had to be petted. 

This sweet lady departed, flinging down her 
fire-brand on those hospitable boards, 

Lucy, though she had defended her uncle, was 
not a little vexed that he had managed matters 
so as to get her talked of with Mr. Talboys. 
Her natural modesty and reserve prevented her 
firom remonstrating. Nor was there any positive 
necessity. She was one of those young ladies 
who seem bom mistresses of the art of self-de- 
fence. Deriving the art, not fi:om experience but 
from instinct, they are as adroit at seventeen as 
they are at twenty-seven : even so a last year's 
bird constructs her first nest as cunningly as can 
a veteran feathered architect. 

Therefore, without a grain of discourtesy or 
tangible ill-temper, she quietly froze, and a small 
family with her, they could not tell how or why ; 
for they had never even suspected this grrl's 
power ; you would have seemed to them as one 
that mocketh had you told them they owed their 
gaiety, their good-humour, their happiness, and 
their conversational powers, to her. 

Of these Talboys suffered the most. She 
brought him to a stand-still by. a very simpte 

VOL. I. Q 
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process. She no longer patted or spurred him : 
to vary the metaphor, a man that has no current 
must be stirred or stagnate; Lucy's light hand 
stirred Talboys no more; Talboys stagnated, 
Mr. Fountain suffered next in proportion. He 
began to find that something was the matter, 
but what he had no idea. He did not observe 
that, though Lucy answered him as kindly as 
ever, she did not draw him out as heretofore, hi 
less that she was vexed with him, and on her 
guard against him and everybody, like a maitresse 
d'armes. No ! ' the days were drawing in. The 
air was heavy ; no carbon in it. Wind in the 
east again ! ! !' &c. So subtle is the influence of 
these silly little creatures upon creation's lords. 

Mr. Talboys did not take delicate hints : he 
continued his visits three times a week, and the 
coast was kept clear for him. On this Miss 
Fountain proceeded to overt acts of war. She 
brought a champion on the scene, a terrible 
champion, a champion so irresistible that I set 
any woman down as a coward who lets him loose 
upon a sex already so unequal to the contest as 
ours. What that champion's real name is I have 
in vain endeavoured to discover ; but he is called 
* Headache/ When this terrible ally mingled 
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in the game— on the Talboys nights,— dismay 
fell upon the wretched males -that abode in and 
visited the once cheerful, cosy, Font Abbey. 
Messrs. Fountain and Talboys put their heads 
together in grave, anxious c6nsultations, and 
Arthur vented a veil of remonstrance. He 
found the lady one aLmoon preparing indisposi- 
tion. She was leaning languidly back, and the 
fire was dying out of her eye, and the colour out 
of her cheek, and the blinds were drawn down. 
The poor boy burst in upon this prologue. ' Oh 
Lucy,' he cried, in piteous, foreboding tones, 
* don't go and have a headache to-night. It 
was so jolly till you took to these stupid head- 
aches.' 

* I am so sorry, Arthur,' said Lucy, apologeti- 
cally, but at bottom she was inexorable. The 
disease reached its chmax just before dinner; 
all remedies failed, and there was nothing for it 
but to return to her own room and read the last 
new tale of domestic interest — and principle — till 
sleep came to her relief. 

After dinner Arthur shot out with the re- 
tiring servants, and interred himself in the 
study, where he sought out with care such wild 
romances as give entirely false views of life— ^ 

<42 
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and found them, ' and so shut up in measureless 
content.' Macbeth. 

The seniors consulted at their ease. They 
both appreciated the painful phenomenon. But 
they differed toto ccelo as to the cause, Mr. 
Fountain ascribed it to the sombre injfluence of 
Mrs. Bazalgette ; and miscalled her till Jane's hair 
stood on end: she happened to be the one at 
the key-hole that night. Mr. Talboys laid all 
the blame on David Dodd: the discussion was 
vigorous and occupied more than two hours, 
pnd each party brought forward good: and 
plausible reasons; and, if neither made any 
progress towards converting the other, they 
gained this at least, that each corroborated 
himself. Now Mrs. Bazalgette was gone: no 
direct reprisals on her were possible. Registering 
a vow that one day or other he would be even 
with her, the senior consented, though not very 
willingly, to co-operate with his friend against 
an imaginary danger. In answer to his remark 
that the Dodds were never invited to tea now, 
Mr. Talboys had replied, 'But I find from Mr. 
Arthur he visits the house every ,day on the pre- 
tence of teaching him mathematics ; a barefaced 
pretence, a sailor teach mathematics !' Mr. Foun<» 
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"tain had mucli ado to keep his temper at this 
pertinacity in a jealous dream. He gulped 
his ire down, however, and said somewhat sul- 
lenly, ' I really cannot consent to send my poor 
friend's son to the university a dunce, and there 
is no other mathematician near/ 

'If I find you one,' said Talboys, hastily, 
* will you relieve Mr. Dodd of his labours, and 
me of his presence ?' 

' Certainly,' sighed the other. Poor David. 

' Then there is my friend Bramby ; he i^ a 
second wrangler ; he shall take Arthur, and keep 
him till Miss Fountain leaves us. Bramby will 
refuse me nothing. I have a living in my gifb^ 
and the incumbent is eighty-eight.' 

The senior consented with a pitying smQe. 

' Bramby will take him next week,' said Tal- 
boys, severely. 

Mr. Fountain nodded his head. It was all the 
assent he could eflfect ; and at that moment there 
passed through him the sacrilegious thought, that 
the Conqueror must have imported an ass or tWo 
among his other forces : and that one of these, 
intermarrying with Saxon blood, had produced a 
mule, and that mule was his friend. 

The same uneasy jealousy, which next week 
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was to expel David from Font Abbey, impelled 
Mr. Talboys to call the very next day at one 
o'clock to see what was being done under cover of 
trigonometry. He foimd Mr. and Miss Fountain 
just sitting down to luncheon. David and Arthur 
were actually together somewhere, perhaps going 
through the farce of geometry. He was half 
vexed at finding no food for his suspicions. Pre- 
sently, so spiteful is chance — ^the door opened and 
in marched Arthur and David. 

* I have made him stay to luncheon for once,' 
said Arthur, * he couldn't refuse me ; we are to 
part so soon.' Arthur got next to Lucy; and 
had David on his left. Mr. Talboys gave Mr. 
Foimtain a look, and very soon began to play his 
battery upon David. 

' How do you naval officers find time to letoi 
geometry ?' 

*What, don't you know it is a part of our 
education, sir ?'* 

* I never heard that before.' 

* That is odd : but perhaps you have spent all 
your life ashore.* (This in commiserating accents.) 
David then politely explained to Mr. Talboys 
that a man who looked one day to command a 
ship must not only practice seamanship but learn 
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navigation, and that navigation was a noble art 
founded on the exact sciences, as well as on prac- 
tical experiences : that there did stiU linger upon 
the ocean a few of the old captains, who, born at 
a period when a ship in making a voyage used 
to run down her longitude first, aud then begin 
to make her latitude, could handle a ship well and 
keep her off a lee shore if they saw it in time, but 
were in truth hardly to be trusted to take her 
from port to port. * We get a word with these old 
salts now and then when we are becalmed along- 
side, and the questions they put make us quite 
feel for them. Then they trust entirely to their 
instruments. They can take an observation but 
they can't verify one. They can tack her and 
wear her (I have seen them do one when they 
should have done the other), and they can read 
the sky and the water better than we young ones, 
and while she floats they stick to her, and the 
greater the danger the louder the oaths — but 
that is all.' He then assured them with modest 
fervour that much more than that was expected 
of the modfern commander, particularly in the two 
capital articles of exact science, and gentlemanly 
behaviour. He concluded with considerable grace 
by apologizing for his enthusiastic view of a pror 
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fession that had been too often confounded with 
the faults of its professors, faults that were 
curable, and that they would all, he hoped, live 
long enough to see cured. Then turning to Miss 
Fountain he said, * and if I began by despising 
my business, and taking a small view of it, how 
should I ever hold sticks with my able com- 
petitors, who study it with zeal and admiration ?' 

Lucy. ' 1 don't quite imderstand all you have 
said, Mr. Dodd, but that last I think is un- 
answerable/ 

Fountain. ^ I am sure of it. As the Duke of 
Wellington said the other day in the House of 
Lords, " that is a position I defy any noble Lord 
to assault with success !" haw ! ho T 

Mr. Talboys diverted his attack. 'Pray sir,* 
said he with a sneer, ' may I ask, have nautical 
commanders a particular taste for education as 
well as science T 

* Not that I know of. If you mean me, I am 
hungry to learn, and I find few but what can 
teach me something, and what little I know I am 
willing to impart, sir : give and take !' 

* It is the direction of your teaching that seems 
to me so singular. Mathematics are horrible 
enough, and greatly to be avoided/ 
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• * That is news to me/ 

* On terra firma I mean/ 

At this opening of the case Talboys versus 
Newton, Arthur shrugged his shoulders to Lucy 
and David, and went swiftly out as jfrom the 
presence of an idiot. It was abominably rude. 
But besides being ill-natured and a little shallow, 
Mr. Talboys was drawling out his words, and 
Arthur was sixteen, candid epoch, at which affec- 
tation in man or woman is intolerable to us : we 
get a little hardened to it long before sixty. 
Mr. Talboys bit his lip at this boyish imperti- 
nence, but he was too proud a man to notice it 
otherwise than by quietly incorporating the of- 
fender into his satire. ' But the enigma is why 
you read them with a stripling, of whose breed- 
ing we have just had a specimen ; mathematics 
with a hobbade-hoy ? Grand Dieux ! Do pray tell 
us Mr. Dodd, why you come to Font Abbey 
every day ; is it really to teach Master Orson 
mathematics, and manners P' 

David did not sink into the earth as he was 
intended to. 

* I come to teach him algebra, and geometry ; 
what little I know/ 

* But your motive, Mr. Dodd?' 
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David looked puzzled, Lucy uneasy at seeing 
her guest badgered. 

' Ask Miss Fountain why she thinks I do my 
best for Arthur ?' said David, lowering his eyes. 

Talboys coloured and looked at Fountain. 

* I think it must be out of pure goodness/ said 
Lucy, sweetly. 

Mr. Talboys ignored her cabnly: *Pray en- 
lighten us Mr. Dodd. Now what is the real reason 
you walk a mile every day to do mathematics 
with that interesting and well-behaved juvenile ?' 

' You are very curious, sir/ said David grimly, 
his ire rising unseen. 
. ' I am — on this point/ 

' Well, since you must be told what most men 
could see without help, it is — ^because he is an 
prphan : and because an orphan finds a brother in 
every man that is worth the shoe-leather he stands 
in ; can ye read the riddle now ye lubber ?' and 
David started up haughtily, and, with contempt 
and wrath on his face, marched through the open 
window and joined his little friend on the lawn, 
leaving Fountain red with anger and Talboys 
IP^hite. 

The next thing was, Lucy rose and went 
quietly out of th^ room by the door. 
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' It is the last time he shall set his foot within 
my door : provoking cub !' 

' You are convinced at last, that he is a dan- 
gerous rival/ 

* A rival ? nonsense and stuff! V 

* Then why was she so agitated ? She went out 
with tears in her eyes : I saw them/ 

* The poor girl was frightened, no doubt. We 
don't have fracas at Font Abbey. On this one spot 
of earth comfort reigns, and balmy pea^e, and shaU 
reign unruffled while Ihve. The passions are not 
admitted here, sir. Gracious Heaven forbid ! I'd 
as soon see a bonfire in the middle of my dining- 
room as Jealousy and Co/ 

* In that case you had better exclude the cause.* 

* The cause is your imagination, my good friend : 
but I wiU give it no handle. I will exclude 
David Dodd until she has accepted you in form.' 

With this understanding the friends parted. 

After dinner that same day, Arthur sat in the 
drawing-room with Lucy. He was reading : she 
working placidly. She looked off her work de- 
murely at him several times. He was absorbed 
in afl^hty romance. 'I have dropped my 
worsted, Arthur. It is by you/ 
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Arthur picked the ball up and brought it h6r ; 
then back to his romance, heart and soul. Another 
side-long glance at him. Then, after a long silence, 
* Your book seems very interesting.' 

'I'll fling it against the wall if it doesn't 
mind/ was the infuriated reply. * Here are two 
fools quaxrelling. page after page, and can't see. 
or won't see, what everybody else can see, that it 
is all an absurd misunderstanding. One word of 
common sense would put it all right.' 

* Then why not put the book down and talk 
to me ?' 

* I can't. It won't let me. I must see how 
long the two fools will go on not seeing what 
everybody else sees.' 

' Will not the number of volumes teU you 
that ?' 

' Signorina, don't you try to be satirical !' said 
the sprightly youth : ^ you'll only make a mess of 
it. What is the use dropping one drop of vinegar 
into such a great big honey-pot ?' 

* You are a saucy boy,' retorted Lucy, in tones 
of gentle approbation. 

A long silence. 

* Arthur, will you hold this skein for me ?' 
Arthur groaned. 
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. ' Never mind, dear. I will try and manage 
with a chair.' 

' No, you won't now : there/ 

The victim was caught by the hands. But, 
with fatal instinctive perverseness, he sat in silent 
amazement watching Lucy's supple white hand 
disentangling impossibilities, instead of chattering 
as he was intended to. Lucy gave a little sigh. 
Here was a dreadful business: obliged to elicit 
the information she had resolved should be forced 
upon her. 

' By-the-bye, Arthur,' said she, carelessly, ' did 
Mr. Dodd say anything to you on the lawn ?' 

' What about ?' 

* About what was said after you went out so 
ru so suddenly.' 

* No ; why ? what was said ? Something about 
me ? teU me.' 

* Oh no, dear, as Mr. Dodd did not mention it, 
it is not worth while. You must not move your 
hands, please.' 

^Now Lucy that is too bad. It is not 
fair to excite one's curiosity and then stop 
directly.' 

' But it is nothing. Mr. Talboys teased Mr. 
Dodd a little, that is 'all ; and Mr. Dodd was not 
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SO patient as I have seen him on like occasions. 
There, you are disentangled at last.' 

^Now, signorina, let us talk sense. Tell me, 
which do you like the best of aU the gentlemen 
that come here ?' 

* You, dear : only keep your hands still !' 
' None of your chaff, Lucy/ 

* Chaff : what is that ?' 

* Flattery then. I hope it isn't that affected 
fool Talboys. For I hate him.' 

* I cannot undertake to share your prejudices^ 
Mr. Arthur.' 

' Then you actually like him.' 
' I don't dislike him.' 

* Then I pity your taste, that is all.' 

* Mr. Talboys has many good qualities : and if 
he was what you describe him. Uncle Fountain 
would not prize him as he does.' 

' There is something in that, Lucy ; but I think 
my guardian and you are mad upon just that one 
point. Talboys, he is a fool, and a snob.' 

* Arthur,' said Lucy, severely, * if you speak so 
of my uncle's friends, you and I shall quarrel.' 

* You won't quarrel just now, if you can help it.' 

* Won't I though 2 why not, pray ?' 

* Because your skein is not wound yet/ 
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' Oh you little black-hearted thing !' 

* I know human nature, miss/ said the urchin, 
pompously ; ' I have read Miss Edgeworth ! ! !' 

He then made an appeal to her candour and 
good sense. 'Now don't you see my friend 
Mr. Dodd is worth them all put together T 

* I can't quite see that/ 

' He is so noble, so kind, so clever/ 

* You must own he is a little brusque/ 

' Never, And if he is, that is not like hurting 
people's feeHngs on purpose, and saying nasty 
iU-natured things wrapped up in poUten^ss that 
you daren't say out like a man, or you'd get 
kicked. He is a gentleman inside : that Talboys 
is only one outside ; but you girls can't look be- 
low the surface/ 

*We have not read Miss Edgeworth. His 
hands are not so white as Mr. Talboys'.' 

* Nor his liver either — oh you goose ! which 
has the finest eyes ? why you don't see such eyes 
as Mr. Dodd's every day. They are as large as 
yours, only his axe dark.' 

'Don't be angry, dear. You must admit his 
voice is very loud/ 

*He can make it loud; but it is always low 
and gentle whenever he speaks to you. I have 
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noticed that : so that is monstrous ungrateful of 
you.' 

VThere, the skein is wound. Arthur!' 

*WeU?' 

*I have a great mind to tell you something 
your friend, Mr. Dodd, said while you were out of 
the room; but no, you shall finish your story- 
first.' 

* Ko, no ! hang the story/ 

' Ah, you only say that out of politeness. I 
have taken you from it so long already.' 

The ^ impetuous boy jumped up, seized the 
volumes, dashed out, and presently came running 
back crying, * There I have thrown them behind 
the book-case for ever and ever. Now will you 
tell me what he said ?' 

Lucy smiled triumphantly. She could relish a 
blood-less victory, over an inanimate rival. Then 
she said softly, * Arthur what I am going to tell 
you is in confidence.' 

^I will be torn in pieces before I betray it,' 
said the young chevalier. 

Lucy smiled at his extravagance, then began 
again very gravely, ' Mr. Talboys, who, with 
many good qualities, has, what shall I say, narrow 
and artificial views compared with your friend — .' 
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* All ! now you are talking sense/ 

* Then why interrupt me, dear — began teasing 
him and wanting to know the real reason he 
oomes here.' 

* The real reason ? What did the fool mean ?* 

* How can I tell, Arthur, any more than you ? 
Mr. Dodd evidently thought that some slur was 
meant on the purity of his fidendship for you/ 

' Shame ! shame ! oh !' 

* I saw his anger rising : for Mr. Dodd, though 
not irritable, is passionate — at least I think so. 
I tried to smooth matters. But no ; Mr. Talboys 
persisted in putting this ungenerous question, 
when all of a sudden Mr. Dodd burst out 
" You wish to know why I love Arthur : because 
he is an orphan : and because an orphan finds a 
brother in every man who is worth the shoe- 
leather he stands in. That is all the riddle yoti 
lubber ! !" It was terribly rude ; but oh, Arthur ! 
I must tell you your friend looked noble; he 
seemed to swell and rise to a giant as he spoke, 
and we all felt such little shrimps around him : 
and his lip trembled and fire flashed from his 
eyes : how you would have admired him then, and 
he swept out of the room and left us for liis little 
friend, who is worthy of it all, since he stands up 

VOL. I. R 
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for liim against us all. Arthur ! why he is cry- 
ing ! poor child ! and do you think those words 
did not go to my heart as well ? I am an 
orphan too. Arthur, don't cry, lore! ohl ohl 
ohr 



Oh magic of a word from a great heart ! such 
a word, uncouth and simple, but hot from a manly 
bosom, pierced silk and broad cloth, as if they 
had been calico and fustian, and made a fashionable 
young lady and a bold school-boy take hands 
and cry together. But such sweet tears dry 
quickly : they dry almost as they flow. 

* Hallo ;' cried the mercurial prince, * a sudden 
thought strikes me. You kept running him 
down a minute ago.' 

' Me ?' said Lucy, with a look of amazement. 

' Why, you know you did : now tell me, what 
was that for ?' 

' To give you the pleasure of defending him.' 

*0h. Hum? — ^Lucy, you are not quite qo 



• * 
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simple as the others think, sometimes I can't 
make you out myself/ 

' Is it possible ? well, you know what to do, 
dear.' 

^NoIdonV 

* Why, read Miss Edgeworth over again.' 



R 2 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Arthur was bundled off to a private tutor, and 
the Dodds invited to Font Abbey no more ; and 
Talboys dined there three days a week. So 
far, David Dodd was in a poor and miserable 
position compared with Talboys, who visited 
Lucy at pleasure, and could close the very street- 
door against a rival, real or imaginary. But the 
street-door is not the door of the heart, and 
David had one little advantage over his powerftd 
antagonist : it was a slender one, and he owed 
it to a subtle source— female tact. His sister* 
and ally had lonff been aware of Talboys. The 
gosdp of fte viUag^ had enlighten L a, to 
M> visits and supposed pretensions. She had 
deliberately withheld this information from her 
brother, for she said to herself — *Men always 



^ 
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make such fools of themselves when they are 

jealous. No. David shan't even know he has 
got a rival : if he did he would be wretched and 
Kve on thorns, and then he would get into passions 
and either make a fool of himself in her eyes, or 
do something rash and be shown to the door.* 
Thus far Eve, defending her brother. And with 
this piece of shrewdness she did a little more for 
him than she intended or was conscious of: for 
Talboys, either by feeble calculation or instinct of 
petty rivalry, constantly sneered at David before 
Lucy ; David never mentioned Talboys' name to 
her. Now superior ignores, inferior detracts. 
Thus Talboys lowered himself and rather elevated 
David: moreover, he counteracted his own 
strongest weapon, the street-door. After putting 
David out of sight, this judicious rival could not 
let him fade out of mind too : he found means to 
stimulate the lady's memory, and, as far as in him 
lay, made the absent present. May all my foes 
unweave their webs as cleverly ! David knew 
nothing of this. He saw himself shut out 
from Paradise, and he was sad. He felt the loss 
of Arthur, too. The orphan had been medicine 
to him. When a man is absorbed in a hope-less 
passion, to be employed every day in a good 
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action has a magical sootliiiig influence on the 
racked heart. Try this instead of suicide, 
despairing lover! It is a quack reiaedy: no 
M.D. prescribes it. Never you mind ; in desperate 
ills a little cure is worth a deal of etiquette. 
Poor David had lost this innocent comfort, lost 
too the pleasure of going every day to the house 
she lived in. To be sure, when he used to go he 
seldom caught a glimpse of her, but he did now 
and then, and always enjoyed the hope. 

' I see how ' it is :' said he, to Eve one day ; * I 
am not welcome to the master of the house. 
Well, he is the master : I shall not force my way 
where I am not welcome :' but after these spirited 
words he hung his head. 

* Oh, nonsense,' said Eve. * It isn't him. There 
are mischief-makers behind.* 

' Ay ? just you tell me who they are ! Til 
teach them to come across my hawse,' and David's 
eyes flashed. 

^ Don't you be silly,' said Eve, and turned it 
off*; * and don't be so down-hearted : why you are 
not half a man.' 

* No, more I am. Eve. What has come to me P' 
'What indeed? just when everything gfoes 

swimmingly.' 
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' Eve, how can you say so !' 

' Why David she leaves this in a few days for 
Mrs. Bazalgette's house. You tell me you have 
got a warm invitation there. Then make the 
play there, and, if you can't win her, say you don't 
deserve her, twiddle your thumb and see a bolder 
lover carry her off. You fooHsh boy. she is only 
a woman, she is to be won. If you don't mind, 
some man will show you it was as easy as you 
think it is hard ; timid wooers make a mountain 
of a mole-hill.* 

' Why it is you who have kept me backing and 
filling all this time. Eve.' 

* Of course. Prudence at first starting ; but 
that isn't to say courage is never to come in : first 
creep within the fortification-waU ; but, once 
inside, if you don't storm the city that minute, 
woe be unto you : come, cheer up ! it is only for 
a few days, and then she goes where you will 
have her all to yourself : besides, you shall have 
one sweet delicious evening with her all alone 
before she goes. What, have you forgotten the 
pedigree? Wasn't I right to keep that back? 
and now march and take a good long walk.' 

Her tongue was a spur; it made David's 
drooping manhood rear and prance — a trumpetj' 
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and pealed victory to come. David kissed her 
warmly, and strode away radiant. She looked 
sadly afber him. 

She had never spoken so hopefully, so en- 
couragingly. The reason will startle such of 
my readers as have not taken the trouble to 
comprehend her. It was that she had never so 
thoroughly desponded : such was Eve : when 
matters went smoothly, she itched to torment 
and take the gloss off David ; but now the affair 
looked really desperate; so it would have been 
unkind not to sustain him with all her soul. 
The cause of her despojidency and consequent 
cheerful-ness, shall now be briefly related. Scarce 
an hour ago she had met Miss Fountain in the 
village and accompanied her home. For David's 
sake she had diverted the conversation by easy 
degrees to the subject of marriage, in order to 
sound Miss Fountain. *Tou would never give 
your hand without your heart, I am sure.' 

* Heaven forbid,' was the reply, 

* Not even to a coronet ?' 

* Not even to a crown.' 

So far so good, but Miss Fountain went on to 
say that the heart was not the only thing to be 
consulted in a matter so important as marriage. 
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* It is the only thing I would ever consult/ 
said Eve. As Lucy did not reply, Eve asked her 
next what she would do if she loved a poor man ? 
Lucy repUed coldly, that it was not her present 
intention to love anybody but her relations r 
that she should never love any gentleman until 
she had been married to him, or, correcting 
herself, at all events, been some time engaged to 
him, and she should certainly never engage herself 
to any one who would not rather improve her 
position in society than deteriorate it. Eve met 
these pretty phrases with a look of contempt, as 
much .as to say, * While you speak I am putting all. 
that into plain vulgar English/ The other did not 
seem to notice it, ' To leave this interesting topic 
for a while,' said she, languidly, *let me consult 
you, Miss Dodd, I have not, as you may have 
noticed, great abilities, but I have received an 
excellent education. To say nothing of those 
soi-disant accomplishments with which we adorn^ 
and sometimes weary, society, my dear mother 
had me well grounded in languages and history. 
Without being eloquent I have a certain fluency, 
in which, they tell me, even members of parlia- 
ment are deficient, smoothly as their speeches 
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read made into English by the newspapers. Like 
yourself, Miss Dodd, and all onr sex, I am not 
destitute of tact ; and tact you know, is " the 
talent of talents/' I feel,' here she bit her lip, 
' myself fit for public life. I am ambitious/ 
' Oh, you are, are you ?' 

* Very : and perhaps you will kindly teU me 
how I had best direct that ambition ; the army? 
no; marching against daisies, and dancing and 
flirting in garrison towns is frivolous and 
monotonous too. It isn't as if war was raging, 
trumpets ringing and squadrons charging. Tour 
brother's profession?' 'Not for the world: I 
am a coward [consistent]. Shall I lower my 
pretensions to the learned professions ?' 

* I don't doubt your clever-ness, but the learned 
professions ?' 

* A woman has a tongue, you know, and that is 
their grand requisite. I interrupted you. Miss 
Dodd, pray forgive me/ 

* Well then let us go through them. To be a 
clergyman, what is required ? to preach, and visit 
the sick, and feel for them, and understand what 
passes in the sorrowful hearts of the afflicted. la 
that beyond our sex ? 
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That last is far more beyond a man at most 
times ; and oh the discourses one has to sit out 
in church V 

* Portia made a very passable barrister, Miss 
Dodd; 

* Oh, did she?' 

* Why you know she did ; and as for medicine, 
the great successes there are achieved by honeyed 
words with a long word thrown in here and there. 
Tve heard my own mamma say so, — now which 
shaUIbeF 

* I suppose you are making ftin of me,' said 
Eve, * but there is many a true word spoken in 
jest. You could be a better parson, lawyer, or 
doctor than nine out of ten : but they won't let 
us : they know we could beat them into fits at 
anything but brute strength and wickedness. So 
they have shut all those doors in us poor girls> 
faces.' 

* There, you see,' said Lucy, archly ; * but two 
lines are open to our honourable ambition, 
marriage, and — water-colours. I think marriage 
the more honourable of the two ; above all, it is 
the more fashionable. Can you blame me then if 
my ambition chooses the altar and not the easel ?' 

' So that is what you have been bringing me to.' 
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' You came of your own accord/ was the sly 
retort. ' Let me offer you some luncheon/ 

' No, thank you : I could not eat a morsel 
just now/ 

Eve went away, her bright little face visibly 
cast down. It was not Miss Fountain's words 
only, and that new trait, of hard satire, which 
she had so suddenly produced from her secret 
recesses. Her very tones were cynical and 

' Poor, poor, David ! !' she thought, and when 
she got to the door of the room she sighed ; and 
as she went home she said more than once to 
herself — 'no more heart than a marble statue. 
Oh ! how true our first thought is ; I come back 
to mine . . ' 

*Lucy (sola). Then what right had she to 
come here and try to turn me inside out?' 



^ 
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CHAPTEE X. 

As the hour of Lucy's depaxture drew near Mr. 
Fountain became anxious to see her betrothed to 
his friend, for fear of accidents. * You had better 
propose to her in form, or authorize me to do so» 
before she goes to that Mrs. Bazalgette/ This 
time it was Talboys that hung back : he objected 
that the time was not opportune. ' I make no 
advance,* said he ; * on the contrary, I seem of late 
to have lost ground with your niece/ 

' Oh, I Ve seen the sort of distance she has put 
on : all superficial, my dear sir. I read it in your 
favour : I know the sex ; they can't elude me : 
pique sir, nothing on earth but female pique. 
She is bitter against us for shilly-shallying. 
These girls hate shiUy-shally in a man* They 
are monopolists, severe monopolists — shiUy-shally 
is one of their monopolies. Throw yourself a^t 
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her feet, and press her with axdour; she will 
clear up directly/ The proposed attitude did 
not tempt the stiff Talboys. His pride took 
the alarm. 

' Thank you, it is a position in which I should 
not care to place myself unless I was quite sure 
of not being refused. No, I will not risk my 
proposal whUe she is under the influence of this 
Dodd : he is, somehow or other, the cause of her 
coldness to me/ 

' Good heavens, why, she has been hermetically 
sealed against him ever so long,' cried Fountain 
almost angrily. 

* I saw his sister come out of your gate only 
the other day. Sisters are emissaries ; dangerous 
ones too. Who knows ? her very cold-ness may 
be vexation that this man is excluded. Perhaps 
she suspects me as the cause/ 

'These are chimeras — wild chimeras. My 
niece cares nothing for such people as the 
Dodds/ 

' I beg your pardon, these low attachments are 
the strongest. It is a notorious fact.' 

* There is no attachment ; there is nothing but 
civility, and the affability of a well-bred superior 
to an inferior. Attachment I why there is not a 
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girl in Europe less capable of marrying beneath 
her ; and she is too cold to flirt — ^but with a view 
to a matrimonial position. The worst of it is 
that while you fear an imaginary danger you. are 
running into a real one. If we are defeated it 
will not be by Dodd, but by that Mrs. Bazalgette. 
Why, now I think of it, whence does Lucy^s cold- 
ness date ? from that viper's visit to my house, 
Eely oa it, if we are suffering from any rival 
influence, it is that woman's. She is a dangerous 
woman, she is a character I detest — she is a 
schemer.' 

* Am I to understand that Mrs. Bazalgette has 
views of her own for Miss Fountain?' enquired 
Talboys, his jealousy half inclined to follow the 
new lead. 

' In all probability.' 

' Oh ! then it is mere surmise.' 

*No; it is not mere surmise; it is the rea- 
sonable conjecture of a man who knows her sex, 
and human nature, and life. Since I have my 
views, what more likely than that she has hers, 
if only to spite me ? Add to this her strange 
visit to Font Abbey, and the sombre influence 
she has lefb behind. And to this woman Lucy 
is going unprotected by any .positive pledge to 
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you. Here is the true cause for anxiety. And, 
if you do not share it with me, it must be that 
you do not care about our alliance.' 

Mr. Talboys was hurt. *Not care for the 
alliance ? It was dear to him : all the dearer for 
the difficulties. He was attached to Miss 
Fountain, warmly attached : would do anything 
for her — except run the risk of an affront — a 
refusal.' Then followed a long discussion, the 
result of which was that he would not propose in 
form now, but would give proofs of his attachment 
such as no lady could mistake ; inter alia he 
would be sure to spend the last evening with her, 
and would ride the first stage with her next day, 
squeeze her hand at parting, and look unutterable. 
And, as for the formal proposal, that was only 
post-poned a week or two. Mr. Fountain was to 
pay his visit to Mrs. Bazalgette, and secretly 
prepare Miss Fountain : then Talboys would 
suddenly pounce, and — ^pop. The grandeur and 
bold-ness of this strategy staggered rather than 
displeased Mr. Fountain. 

* What, under her own roof? and he could not 
help rubbing his hands with glee and spite : under 
her own eye and malgrS her personal influence ? 
Why you are Nap. I. !* 
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* She will be quite out of the way of the Dodds 
there/ said Talboys, slily. 

The senior groaned: — ('"Mule I." I should 
have said/) 

And so they cut and dried it all. 



The last evening came, and with it, jjist before 
dinner, a line by special messenger jGrom Mr. Tal- 
boys. *He could not come that evening. His 
brother had just arrived from India : they had 
not met for seven years. He could not set him 
to dine alone/ 

After dinner, in the middle of her uncle's nap, 
in came Lucy, and, unheard of occurrence, deed 
of dreadful note — woke him. She was radiant, 
and held a note from Eve. ' Good news, uncle — 
those good kind Dodds ! They are coming to tea.' 

* What ?' and he wore a look of consternation. 
Eecollecting, however, that Talboys was not to 
be there, he was indiflferent again. But when he 
read the note he longed for his self-invited 
visitors. It ran thus : — 
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* Dear Miss Fountain, 

' David has found out the genealogy. 
He says there is no doubt you came from the 
Fountains of Melton, and he can prove it. He 
has proved it to me, and I am none the wiser. 
So as David is obliged to go away to-morrow, I 
think the best way is for me to bring him over 
with the papers to-night. We will come at eight, 
unless you have company/ 

* He is a worthy young man,' shouted Mr. 
Fountain. * What o'clock is it ?' 

' Very nearly eight. Oh, uncle, I am so glad. 
How pleased you will be !' 

The Dodds arrived soon after, and while tea 
was going on David spread his parchments on the 
table, and submitted his proofs. He had eked 
out the other evidence by means of a series of 
leases. The three fields that went with Font 
Abbey had been let a great many times, and the 
landlord's name. Fountain in the latter leases, 
was Fontaine in those of remoter date. David 
even showed his host the exact date at which the 
change of orthography .took place. ' You are a 
shrewd young gentleman,' cried Mr. Fountain, 
gleefully. David then asked him what were the 
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names of his three meadows. The names of 
them ? he didn't know they had any. 

'No names? why there isn't a field in Eng- 
land that hasn't its own name sir. I noticed 
that before I went to sea.' He then told 
Mr. Fountain the names of his three meadows, 
and curious names they were ; two of them were 
a great deal older than William the Conqueror. 
David wrote them on a slip of paper. He then 
produced a chart. ' What is that, Mr. David ?' 
' A map of the Melton estate, sir.' 
*■ Why, how on earth did you get that?' 
* An old shipmate of mine lives in that quarter : 
got him to make it for me. Overhaul it sir : you 
will find the Melton estate has got all your three 
names within a furlong of the mansion-house.' 
' From this you infer — ' 

' That one of that house came here and brought 
the E along with him that has got dropped 
somehow since, and being so far from his birth- 
place, he thought he would have one or two of 
the old names about him. What will you bet me 
he hasn't shot more than one brace of par- 
tridges on those fields about Melton, when he 
was a boy ? So he christened your three fields 
afresh, and the new names took : likely he made 
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a point of it with the people in the village. For 
all that, I have found one old fellow, who stands 
out against them to this day : his name is Newel, 
He will persist in calling the field next to your 
house Snap Witcheloe. " That is what my grand- 
dad alius named it," says he, " and that is the 
name it went by afore there was ever a Fountain 
in this ere parish." I have looked in the Parish 
Register, and I see Newel's grandfather was bom 
in 1690. Now sir, all this is not mathematical 
proof : but when you come to add it to your own 
direct proofs that carry you within a cable's length 
of port Fontaine, it is very convincing ; and, not 
to pay out too much yam, I'll bet — my head — to 
a china orange—' 

' David, don't be vulgar/ 

' Never mind, Mr. Dodd — be yourself/ 

* Well then to serve Eve out, I'll bet her head, 
(and that is a better one than mine), to a china 
orange, that Fontaine and Fountain are one, 
and that the first Fontaine came over here 
from Melton more than 130 years ago, and less 
than 140, when Newel's grandfather was a young 
man.' 

* Prohatum est/ shouted old Fountain, his eyes 
sparkling, his voice trembling with emotion. 
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*Miss Fontaine/ said he, turning to Lucy, 
throwing a sort of pompous respect into his voice 
and manner, ' you shall never marry any man that 
cannot give you as good a home as Melton, and 
quarter as good a coat of arms with you as your 
own, the Founteyns'/ David's heart took a chill, 
as if an ice-arrow had gone through it. * So 
join me to thank our young friend here.* 

Mr. Fountain held out his hand. David gave 
his mechanically in return, scarcely knowing what 
he did. * You are a worthy and most intelligent 
young man, and you have made an old man as 
happy as a lord,' said the old gentleman shaking 
him warmly. 

* And there is my hand, too,' said Lucy, putting 
out hers with a . blush, * to show you I bear 
you no malice — for being more unselfish and 
more sagacious than us all.' Instantly David's 
cold chill fled unreasonably : his cheeks burned 
with blushes, his eyes glowed, liis heart thumped, 
and the delicate white, supple, warm, velvet 
hand, that nestled in his, shot electric tremors 
through his whole frame, when ghded, with 
w^ell-bred noiselessness through the open door — 
Mr. Talboys — ^and stood looking yellow at 
that ardent group, and the massive yet graceful 
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bare arm stretched across the table, and the 
white hand melting into the brown one. 



Whilst he stood staring David looked np and 
caught that strange, that yellow look. Instantly 
a light broke in on him, " So I should look," felt 
David, " if I saw her hand in his," He held Lucy's 
l^d tight; (she was j art b^tog to ^thdiw 
it), and glared from his seat on the new-comer 
like a Hon ready to spring. Eve read and turned 
pale ; she knew what was in the man's blood. 



Lucy now quietly withdrew her hand, and 
tomed with snLg composure, towards the new^ 
comer, and Mr. Fountain thrust a minor anxiety 
between the passions of the rivals. He rose 
hastily and went to Talboys, and under cover of 
a warm welcome, took care to let him know Miss 
Dodd had been kind enough to invite herself and 
David. He then explained with uneasy animation 
what David had done for him. 

Talboys received all this with marked cold-ness ; 
but it gave him time to recover his self-possession. 
He shook hands with Lucy, all but ignored 
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David and Eve, and quietly assumed the part of 
principal personage : he then spoke to Lucy in a 
voice tuned for the occasion to give the impression 
that confidential communication was not unusual 
between him and her. He apologized, scarce 
above a whisper, for not having come to dinner 
on her last day. 

' But after dinner,' said he, ' my brother seemed 
fatigued. I treacherously recommended bed* 
You forgive me ? The nabob instantly a^ted on 
my selfish hint, I mounted my horse, and me 
voila' In short, in two minutes he had retaliated 
ten-fold on David. As for Lucy, she was a good 
deal amused at this sudden public assumption of 
a tender-ness the gentleman had never exhibited 
in private ; but a Ettle mortified at his parade of 
mysterious familiarity ; stiU, for a certain female 
reason, she allowed neither to appear, but wore an 
aiy of calm cordiality, and gav^ Talboys his full 
swing. 

David, seated sore against his will at another 
table, whither Mr. Fountain removed him and 
parchments, on pretence of inspecting the leases, 
listened with hearing pretematuraUy keen — 
listened and writhed. 

His back was towards them. At last he heard 
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Talboys propose in murmuring accents to 
accompany her the first stage of her journey. 
She did not answer directly, and that second was 
an age of anguish to poor David. 

When she did answer, as if to compensate for 
her hesitation, she said with alacrity, 'I shall 
be delighted; it will vary the journey most 
agreeably ; I will ride the pony you were so kind 
as to give me.' 

The letters swam before David's eyes. 

Lucy came to the table, and standing close 
behind David, so close that he felt her pure cool 
breath mingle with his hair, said to her uncle, 
* Mr. Talboys proposes to me to ride the first stage 
to-morrow : if I do, you must be of the party.' 

' Oh ! must I ? well I'll roll after you in my 
phaeton.' 

At this moment Eve could bear no longer 
the anguish on David's beloved face. It made 
her hysterical, she could hardly command herself; 
she rose hastily and saying, * we must not keep 
you up, the night before a journey,' took leave 
with David. As he shook hands with Lucy, his 
imploring eye turned full on hers, and sought to 
dive into her heart. But that soft sapphire eye 
was unfathomable ; it was like those dark-blue 
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southern waters that seem to reveal all, yet 
hide all, so deep they are though clear. 



Eve. 'Thank heaven we are safe out of the 
house.' 

David. ' I have got a rival.' 

Eve. * A pretty rival : she doesn't care a button 
for him/ 

David. * He rides the first stage with her.' 

Eve. ' WeU ? what of that ?' 

David. ' I have got a rival.' 

David was none of your lie-a-beds* He rose 
at five in summer, six in winter, and studied 
hard till breakfast-time. After that he was at 
every fool's service. This morning he did not 
appear at the breakfast-table, and the servant 
had not seen him about. Eve ran up stairs full 
of anxiety. He was not in his room. The 
bed had not been slept in : the impress of his 
body outside showed, however, that he had 
flung himself down on it to snatch an uneasy 
slumber. 

Eve sent the girl into the village to see if 
she could find him, or hear tidings of him. 



V 
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The girl ran out without her bonnet, partaking 
her mistress's anxiety, but did not return for 
nearly half an hour, that seemed an age to Eve. 
The girl had lost some time by going to Josh. 
Grace for information. Grrace's house stx)od in 
an orchard ; so he was the unlikeUest man in the 
village to have seen David. She set against this 
trivial circumstance the weighty one that he was 
her sweetheart, and went to him first. 

' I han't a-sin him, Sue ; thee hadst better ask 
at the blacksmith's shop,' said Joshua Grace. 

Susan profited by this hint, and learned at the 
Ijlacksmith's shop, that David had gone by up 
the road about six in the morning, walking very 
fast. She brought the news to Eve. 

* Towards Boyston ?' 

* Yes, Miss, but la ! he won't ever think to go 
all the way to Royston, — ^without his breakfast.* 

* That will do, Susan. I think I know what 
he is gone for.* 

On the servant retiring, her assumed firmness 
left her. 

^ On the road she is to travel I and his rival 
with her. What mad act is he going to do? 
Heaven have mercy on him, and me, and her !' 

Eve knew what was in the man's blood. She 
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sat trembling at home till she could bear it ao 
longer : she put on her bonnet and sallied out on 
the road to Eoyston, determined to stop the 
carriage, profess to have business at Eoyston, 
and take a seat beside Mr. Fountain. She felt 
that the very sight of her might prevent David 
from committing any great rashness or folly. 
On reaching the high road, she observed a fresh 
track of narrow wheels that her rustic experience 
told her could only be those of a four-wheeled 
carriage; and, making enquiries, she found she 
was too late ; carriage and riders had gone on 
before. 

Her heart sank. Too late by a few minutes ; 
but somehow she could not turn back: she 
walked as fast as she could after the gay caval- 
cade, a prey to one of those female anxieties we 
have all laughed at as extravagant, proved un- 
reasonable, and sometimes found prophetic. 

Meantime Lucy and Mr. Talboys cantered 
gaily along. Mr. Fountain roUed after in 
a phaeton : the travelling-carriage came last. 
Lucy was in spirits: motion enlivens us all, 
but especially such of us as are women. She 
had also another cause for cheerfal-ness, that 
may perhaps transpire. Her two companions 
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and unconscious dependents were governed by 
her mood : she made them larks to-day, as she 
had owls for some weeks past, last night 
excepted. She would fall back every now and 
then and let Uncle Fountain pass her ; then 
come dashing up to him, and either pull up 
short with a piece of solemn information like 
an aide-de-camp from head-quarters, or pass him 
shooting a shaft of raillery back into his chariot, 
whereat he would rise with mock fury and yell a 
repartee after her. Fountain found himself good 
company, — Talboys himself. It was not the 
lady : oh dear no ! it never is. 

At last all seemed so bright, and Mr. Talboys 
found himself so agreeable, that he suddenly re- 
called his high resolve not to pop in a county 
desecrated by Dodds. * I'll risk it now,' said he, 
and he rode back to Fountain and imparted his 
intention, and the senior nearly bounded oft' his 
seat ; he sounded the charge in a stage whisper, 
because of the coachman, — ' At her at once !' 

' Secret conference ? hum !' said Lucy, twisting 
her pony, and looking slily back. 

Mr. Talboys rejoined her, and after a while 
began in strange, melodious accents, *You will 
leave a blank — ' 
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' Shall we canter ?' said Lucy, gaily, and off 
went the pony. Talboys followed, and at the 
next hill resumed the sentimental cadence. 

* You will leave a sad blank here, Miss 
Fountain/ 

*No greater than I found,' repKed the lady, 
innocently. (?) ' Oh, dear !' she cried, with 
sudden interest, * I am afraid I have dropped 
my comb.' She felt under her hat. [No, viper ! 
you have not dropped your comb, but you 
are feeling for a large black pin with a head to 
it : there, you have found it, and taken it out of 
your hair and got it hid in your hand — what is 
that for ?] 

' Ten times greater,' moaned the honeyed 
Talboys : ' for then we had not seen you. Ah ! 

my dear Miss Fountain the devil! wo-ho 

GolialL !' 

For the pony spilt the treacle. He lashed 
out both heels with a squeak of amazement 
within an inch of Mr. Talboys' horse, who in- 
stantly began to rear, and plunge, and snort. 
While Talboys, an excellent horseman, was calm- 
ing Ids steed, Lucy was condoling with hers. 
' Dear Kttle naughty fellow !' said she, patting 
him, [' I did it too hard.'] 
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' As I was saying, the blessing we have never 
tojoyed, we do not miss ; but now that you have 
shone upon us, what can reconcile us to lose 
you, unless it be the hope that haUo !' 

Lucy. — ' Ah !' 

The pony was oS with a bound like a buck. 
She had found out the right depth of pin this 
time. ' Ah ! where is my whip ? I have dropped 
it : how careless.' Then they had to ride back 
for the whip, and by this means joined Mr. Foun- 
tain. Lucy rode by his side and got the carriage 
between her and her beau. By this plan she 
not only evaded sentiment, but matured by a 
series of secret trials her skill with her weapon. 
Armed with this new science she issued forth, 
and whenever Mr. Talboys left off indifferent re- 
marks and sounded her affections, she probed the 
pony, and he kicked or bolted as the case might 
require. 

' Confound that pony,' cried Talboys, * he used 
to be quiet enough/ 

' Oh don't scold him, dear playful little love. 
He carries me like a wave.' 

At this simple sentence Talboys' dormant 
jealousy contrived to revive. He turned sulky, 
and would not waste any more tenderness, and 
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presently they rattled over the stones of Eoyston. 
Lucy commended her pony with pecuhar earnest- 
ness to the ostler. ' Pray groom him well and 
feed him well, sir ; he is a love.' The ostler 
swore he would not wrong her ladyship's nag for 
the world. 

Lucy then expressed her desire to go forward 

without delay, ' Aunt will expect me.' She took 

her seat in the carriage, bade a kind farewell to 

, both the gentlemen now that no tender answer 

was possible, and was whirled away. 

Thus the coy virgin eluded the pair. 

Now her manner in taking leave of Talboys 
was so kind, so smihng, (in the sweet conscious- 
ness of having baffled him,) that rountain felt sure 
it all had gone smoothly. They were engaged. 

' Well ?' he cried, with great animation. 

' No/ was the despondent reply. 

'Kefused?' screeched the other, 'impossible !' 

' No thank you,' vsras the haughty reply. 

'What then? did you change your mind, 
didn't you propose after all ?' 

' I couldnt. That pony wouldn't keep 

stui r 

Fountain groaned. 
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Lucy, left to herself, gave a little sigh of re- 
lief. She had been playing a part for the last 
twenty-four hours. Her cordiality with Mr. 
Talboys naturally misled Eve and David, and 
perhaps a male reader or two. Shall I give the 
clue? it may be useful to you young gentle- 
men. Well, then, her sex are compounders. 
Accustomed from childhood never to have any- 
thing entirely their own way, they are content 
to give and take. And these terms once ac- 
cepted, it is a point of honour and tact with 
them not to let a creature see the irksome part 
of the bargain is not as delicious as the other — 
one coat of their own varnish goes over the 
smooth and the rough, the bitter and the sweet. 

Now Lucy, besides being singularly polite and 
kind, was femme jusqu'au bout des ongles. If 
her instincts had been reasons, and her vague 
thoughts could have been represented by any- 
thing so definite as words, the result might have 
appeared thus : — 

* A few short hours and you can bore me no 
more, Mr. Talboys. Now what must I do for 
you in return ? Seem not to he bored to-day V 
mais c'est la moindre des choses. — Seein to he 
pleased with your society f "Why not ? it is only 
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for an hour or two, and my seeming to like it 
will not prolong it. My heart swells with happi- 
ness at the thought of escaping from you, good 
bore ! you shall share my happiness good bore. It 
is so kind of you not to bore me to all eternity/ 

This was why the last night she sat like 
Patience on an ottoman smiling on Talboys, and 
racking David's heart. And this was why she 
made the ride so pleasant to those she was at 
heart glad to leave, till they tried sentiment on, 
and then she was an eel directly, pony and aU. 



Lwiy (sola). — *That is over. Poor Mr. Tal- 
boys ! Does he fancy he has an attachment ? 
No ; I please and I am courted wherever I go, 
but I have never been loved. If a man loved 
me I should see it in his face, I should feel it 
without a word spoken. Once or twice I fancied 
I saw it in one man's eyes ; they seemed like a 
lion's that turned to a dove's as they looked at 
me.' Lucy closed her own eyes, and recalled her 
impression, * It must have been fancy ; ought I 
to wish to inspire such a passion as others have 
inspired? No! for I could never return it. 
The very language of passion in romances seems 

VOL. I. T 
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SO extravagant to me. Yet so beautiful. It is 
hard I should not be loved . merely because I 
cannot love. Many suoh natures have been 
adored. I could not bear to die and not be 
l6ved as deeply as ever woman was loved. I 
must be loved, adored, and worshipped : it i^ould 
be so sweet — sweet V She slowly closed her eyes, 
and the long, lovely lashes drooped, and a celes- 
tial smile parted her lips as she fell into a vague, 
delicious reverie. Suddenly the carriage stopped 

at .the foot of a hill. She opened her eyes, 
and there stood David Dodd at the carriage 

window. 

Lucy put her head out. * Why it is Mr. Dodd. 
Oh, Mr. Dodd, is there anything the matter?' 

^No.' 

' You look so pale.' 

* Do I ?' and he flushed faintly. 
** Which way are you going ?' 

*I am going home again now/ said David, 
sorrowfully. 

' You came all this way to bid me good-bye ?' 
and she arched her eyebrows and laughed, — a 
little uneasily. 

* It didn't seem a step. It will seem longer 
going back.' 
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* No, no ; you shall ride back : my pony is at 
the White Horse, wiU you not ride my pony 
back for me ? then I shall know he will be 
kindly used; a stranger would whip him.' 

' I should think my arm would wither if I ill- 
used him/ 

' You are very good. I suppose it is because 
you are so brave.' 

' Me brave ? I don't feel so. Am I to tell him 
to drive on ?' and he looked at her with haggard 
and imploring eyes. 

Her eyes fell before his. 

' Good-bye, then,' said she. 

He cried with a choking voice to the postilion, 
' Go a-head.' 

The carriage went on and left him standing in 
the road, his head upon his breast. 



At the steepest part of the hill a trace broke, 
and the driver drew the carriage across the hill^ 
and shouted to David. He came running up, 
and put a large stone behind each wheel. 

Lucy was alarmed. ' Mr. Dodd ! let me out.' 
He handed her out. The post-boy was at a 
nan-plus, but David whipped a piece of cord and 

T 2 
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a knife out of his pocket, and began, with great 
rapidity and dexterity, to splice the trace. 

*Ah! now you are pleased, Mr. Dodd; our 
misfortune will ehcit your skill in emergencies.' 

* Oh no ! it isn't that : it is — I never hoped to 
see you again so soon.' 

Lucy coloured, and her eyes sought the ground : 
the sphce was soon made. 

* There,' said David, ' I could have spent an 
hour over it; but you would have been vexed, 
and the bitter moment must have come at last.' 



' God bless you, Miss Fountain — oh ! mayn't 
I say Miss Lucy to-day ?' he cried, imploringly. 

* Of course you may,' said Lucy, the tears 
rising in her eyes at his sad face and beseeching 
look, ' Oh Mr. Dodd, parting with those we esteem 
is always sad enough ; I got away from the door 
without crying — for once ; don't you make me 
cry!' 

*Make you cry?' cried David, as if he had 
been suspected of sacrilege, * God forbid !* He 
muttered in a choking voice, *Tou give the 
word of command, for I can't.' 

'You can go on,' said her soft, clear voice: 
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but first she gave David her hand with a gentle 
look, — ' good-bye/ 

But David could not speak to her; he held 
her hand tight in both his powerful hands : they 
seemed iron to her, shaking, trembling, grasping 
iron. The carriage went slowly on, and drew 
her hand away. She shrank into a comer of the 
carriage : he frightened her. 

He followed the carriage to the brow of the 
hill, then sat down upon a heap of stones, and 
looked despairingly after it. 



Meantime Lucy put her head in her hands 
and blushed, though she was all alone. *How 
dare he forget the distance between us? Poor 
fellow ! have not I at times forgotten it ? I am 
worse than he. I lost my self-possession ; I 
should have checked his folly ; he knows nothing 
of les convenances. He has hurt my hand, he 
is so rough ; I feel his clutch now : there, I 
thought so, it is all red, — ^poor fellow. Non- 
sense ; he is a sailor ; he knows nothing of the 
world and its customs. Parting with a pleasant 
acquaintance for ever made him a little sad. 

He is all nature ; he is like nobody else : he 
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shows every feeling instead of concealing it, that 
is all., He has gone home, I hope/ She glanced 
hastily back. He was sitting on the stones, 
his arms drooping, his head bowed, a picture 
of despondency. She put her face in her hands 
again and pondered, blushing higher and higher. 
Then the pale face that had always been ruddy 
before, the simple grief and agitation, the manly 
eye that did not know how to weep, but was 
m clouded and troubled, and wildly sad ; the 
shaking hands that had clutched her's like a 
drowning man's, (she felt them still,) the quiver- 
ing features, choked voice, and trembling lip, 
iall these recoiled with double force upon her 
mind : they touched her far more than sobs and 
tears would have done, her sex's ready signs of 
shidlow grief. 



Two tears stole down her cheefos. 

*If he would but go home and forget me!' 
she glanced hastily back* David was climbing up 
a tree, active as a cat. * He is like nobody else, 
— ^he ! he ! — Stay, is that to see the last of me ? 
the very last — ^poor soul ! Madman ! How will 
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this end ? What • can come of it but misery to 
him, remorse to me ?* 

' This is love.' She half closed her eyes and 
smiled ; repeating, * This is love.' 

* Oh ! how I despise aU the others, and their 
feeble flatteries !' 

* Heaven forgive me my mad, my wicked wish !' 

* I am beloved/ 
I am adored.^ 

* I am miserable !' 



As soon as the carriage was out of sight, 
David came down and hurried from the place. 
He found the pony at the inn. The ostler had 
not even removed his saddle. 

' Methought that ostler did protest too much.' 

David kissed the saddle and the pommels, and the 
bridle her hand had held, and led the pony out. 
Afber walking a mile or two he mounted the 
pony ; to sit in her seat, not for ease ; walking 
thirty miles was nothing to this athlete ; sticking 
on aad holding on with his chin on \m knee was 
rafher fatiguing. 

Meantime Eve walked on till she was four 
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miles from home. No David. She sat down 
and cried a little space : then on again. She had 
just reached an angle in the road, when — clatter ; 
clatter ! — David came cantering round with his 
knee in his mouth. Eve gave a joyful scream 
and up went both her hands with sudden delights 
At the double shock to his senses, the pony- 
thought his end was come, and perhaps the 
world's : he shied slap into the hedge and stuck 
there — alone : for his rider swaying violently the 
reverse way, the girths burst, the saddle peeled 
off the pony's back, and David sat griping the 
pommel in the middle of the road at Eve's feet, 
looking up in her face with an uneasy grin^ 
while dust arose around him in a little column^ 
Eve screeched, and screeched, and screeched; 
then fell to with a face as red as a Turkey- 
cock's, and beat David furiously, and hurt — her 
little hands. 

David laughed. This incident did him good; 
shook him up a bit. The pony grovelled out of 
the ditch and cantered home, squeaking at intervals^ 
and throwing his heels. 

David got up, twisted the side-saddle on to 
his square shoulders, and keeping it there by 
holding the girths^ walked with Eve towards 
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Font Abbey, She was now a little ashamed 
of her apprehensions; and, besides, when she 
leathered David, she was, in her own mind, 
serving him out for both frights. At all events 
she did not scold him, but kindly enquired his 
adventures, and he told her what he had done 
and said, and what Miss Fountain had said. 

The account disappointed Eve. *A11 this is 
just a pack of nothing,' said she. ^ It is two lovers 
parting, or it is two common friendly acquaint- 
ances ; all depends on how it was done, and that 
you don t tell me/ Then she put several subtle 
questions as to the looks and tones, and manner 
of the 3^oung lady. David could not answer 
them : on this she informed him he was a fool. 

' So I begin to think,' said he, 

* There, be quiet,' said she, ' and let me think 
it over.' 

' Ay ! ay !' said he. 

Whilst he was being quiet and letting her 
think, a carriage came rapidly up behind them, 
with a horseman riding beside it, and as the 
pedestrians drew aside, an ironical voice fell upon 
them, and the carriage and horseman stopped, 
and floured them with dust. 
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Messrs. Talboys and Fountain took a stroll to 
look at the new gaol that was building in Eoyston, 
and as they returned, Talboys, whose wounded 
pride had now. fermented, told Mr. Fountain 
plainly that he saw nothing for it but to with- 
draw his pretensions to Miss Fountain. 

' My own feelings are not sufficiently engaged 
for me to play the up-hill game of overcoming 
her disinclination.! 

' Disinclination ? the mere shyness of a modest 
girl. If she was to be "won unsought," she 
would not be worthy to be Mrs. Talboys.' 

' Her worth is indisputable,' said Mr. Talboys, 
* but that is no reason why I should force upon 
her my humble claims.' 

The moment his friend's pride began to ape 
humility, Fountain saw the wound it had re- 
ceived was incurable. He sighed and was silent. 
Opposition would only have set fire to opposition. 

They went home together in silence. On the 
road Talboys caught sight of a tall gentleman 
carrying a side-saddle, and a Uttle lady walking 
beside him. He recognized his hite noir with a 
grim smile. Here at least was one he had de- 
feated and banished .from the fair. What on 
earth was the man doing? Oh, he had been 
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giving his sister a ride on a donkey, and they 

had met with an accident. Mr. Talboys was in 

a humour for revenge ; so he pulled up, and in a 

somewhat bantering voice enquired where was 

the steed ? 

' Oh, he is in port by now,' said David. 

* Do you usually ease the animal of that part of 
his burden, sir ?' 

' No,' said David, sullenly. 

Eve, who hated Mr. Talboys, and saw through 
liis sneers, bit her lip, and coloured, but kept 
silence. 

But Mr. Talboys, unwarned by her flashing 
eye, proceeded with his ironical interrogatory, 
and then it was that Eve, reflecting that both 
these gentlemen had done their worst against 
David, and that henceforth the battle-field could 
never again be Pont Abbey, decided for revenge. 
She stepped forward like an airy sylph between 
David and his persecutor, and said, with a charm- 
ing smile, ' I will explain, sir.' 

Mr. Talboys bowed, and smiled. 

* The reason my brother carries this side-saddle 
is, that it belongs to a charming young lady — 
you have some little acquaintsmce wiih her — 
Miss Fountain;' 
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'Miss Fountain?' cried Talboys, in a tone 
from which all the irony was driven out by 
Eve's coup. 

' She begged David to ride her pony home ; 
she would not trust him to anybody else/ 

' Oh T said Talboys, stupified. 

'Well, sir, owing to — to — an accident, the 
saddle came off, and the pony ran home ; so then 
David had only her saddle to take care of for 
her/ 

' Why, we escorted Miss Fountain to Royston, 
and we never saw Mr. Dodd/ 

*Ay, but you did not go beyond Royston,* 
said Eve, with a cunning air. • 

' Beyond Eoyston ? where ? and what was he 
doing there ? did he go all that way to take her 
orders about her pony ?' said Talboys, bitterly. 

* Oh, as to that you must excuse me, sir,' cried 
Eve, with a scornful laugh ; ' that is being too 
inquisitive : good morning/ and she carried 
David off in triumph. 

The next moment Mr. Talboys spurred past 
her again, followed by the phaeton. Talboys* 
face was yellow. 

* La langue d'une femme est son 4pee.^ 

' Sheer off and repair damages, ye lubber,' said 
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David, drily, 'and don't come tinder our guns 
again or we shall blow you out of the water — 
hum ! Eve, wasn't* your tongue a little too long 
for your teeth just now ?' 
' Not an inch.' 

* She might be vexed : it is not for me to 
speak of her kindness to others.' 

* Temper won't let a body see everything. I'll 
tell you what I have done, too; I've declared 
war.' 

*Have you? then run the Jack up to the 
mizen-top, and let us fight it out.' 

* That is the way to look at it, David : now 
don't you speak to me till we get home : let me 
think.' 



At the gate of Font Abbey they parted, and 
Eve went home. David came to the stable-yard, 
and hailed, * Stable a-hoy !' Out ran a little 
bandy-legged groom. ' The craft has gone adrift,' 
cried David, ' but I've got the gear safe : stow it 
away ;' and as he spoke he chucked the saddle a 
distance of some six yards on to the bandy-legged 
groom, who instantly staggered back and sank 
on a little dunghill, and there sat, saddled, with 
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two eyes like saucers, looking stupified surprise 
between the pommels. 

* It is you for capsizing in a calm,* remarked 
David, witli some surprise, and went his way. 



* Well, Eve, have you thought ?' 

* Yes, David, I was a little hasty ; that puppy 
would provoke a saint. After all there is no haim 
done, they can't hurt us much, now. It is not 
here the game will be played out. Now tell me, 
when does your ship sail ?' 

' It wants just five weeks to a day.' 

* Does she take up h»er passengers at as 

usual ?' 

* Yes, Eve, yes.' 

* And Mrs. Bazalgette lives within a mile or 
two of — — . You have a good excuse for. ac- 
cepting her invitation. Stay your last week in 
her house. There will be no Talboys to come 
between you. Do all a man can do to win her 
in that week.' 

^ I will.' 

' And if she says " no," be man enough to tear 
her out of your heart.' 

' I can't tear her out of my heart, but I will 
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win her, I must win her. I can't live without 
her. A month to wait !' 



Mr. ^Talhoys. — 'Well, sir, what do you say 
now?' 

Mr. Fountain^ (hypocritically). — 'I say that 
your sagacity was superior to mine : forgive me 
if I have brought you into a mortifying collision. 
To be defeated by a merchant-sailor.' — He paused 
to see the effect of his poisoned shaft. 

Talboys. — ' But I am not defeated. I will not 
be defeated. It is no longer a personal question. 
For your sake, for her sake, I must save her 
from a degrading connection : I will accompany 
you to Mrs. Bazalgette's. When shall we go ?' 

'Well, not immediately, it would look so odd. 
The old one would smell a rat directly. Suppose 
we say in a month's time.' 

' Very well, I shall have a clear stage.' 

* Yes, and I shall then use all my influence 
with her. Hitherto I have used none.* 

' Thank you ! Mr. Dodd cannot penetrate 
there, I conclude.' 

• Of course not.' 
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' Then she will be Mrs. Talboys,' 
* Of course she will.' 

Lucy cried a little over David's ardent despair- 
ing passion, and his pale and drawn face. Her 
woman's instinct enabled her to comprehend in 
part a passion she was at this period of her life 
incapable of feeling, and she pitied him. He 
was the first of her admirers she had ever pitied. 
She sighed a little : then fretted a little ; then 
reproached herself vaguely. * I must have been 
guilty of some imprudence: given some en- 
couragement. Have I failed in womanly re- 
serve? or is it all his fault? He is a sailor. 
Sailors are like nobody else. He is so simple- 
minded. He sees no doubt that he is my superior 
in all sterling qualities, and that makes him forget 
the social distance between him and me. And 
yet why suspect him of audacity? poor fellow, 
he had not the courage to sa7/ anything to me 
after all. No : he will go to sea, and forget his 
folly before he comes back.' Then she had a 
gust of egotism. It was nice to be loved 
ardently and by a hero, even though that hero 
was not a gentleman of distinction, scarcely a 
gentleman at all. The next moment she blushed 
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at her own vanity. Next she was seized with a 
sense of the great indelicacy and unpardonable 
impropriety of letting her mind run at all upon a 
person of th6 other sex ; and, shaiing her lovely 
shoulders, as much as to say, ' away idle thoughts,' 
she nestled and fitted with marvellous suppleness 
into a corner of the carriage ; and sank into a 
sweet sleep, with a red cheek, two wet eyelashes, 
and a half smile of the most heavenly character 
imaginable. And so she glided along till at five 
in the afternoon the carriage turned in at Mr. 
Bazalgette's gates. Lucy lifted her eyes, and 
there was quite a little group standing on the 
steps to receive her, and waving welcome to the 
universal pet. There was Mr. Bazalgette, Mrs. 
Bazalgette, and two servants ; and a little in the 
rear a taU stranger of gentleman-like appearance. 
The two ladies embraced one another so rapidly 
yet so smoothly, and so dove-tailed and blended, 
that . they might be said to flow together and 
make one in all but colour, like the Saone and 
the Ehone. After half a dozen kisses given and 
returned with a spirit and rapidity, from which, if 
* we male spectators of these ardent encounters 
were wise, we might slily learn a lesson, Aunt 
Bazalgette suddenly darted her mouth at Lucy's 

VOL. I. V 
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eac, and wluspered a few words with an anitiDa^ 
tion tliat struck ev^ybody ptesent. Lucy ^uiled 
in repl^^ After ''the meetiog of the mudJuots/ 
Mx. /Bazalgette ahook iiands wanaly, and «t last 
Xiticy was introdui^d to his &iend Mx. Hacdie^ 
who ^^^ressed in oourteous teruis hie hopes thajb 
iher joxuok&j had be^i a plea^iasit one. 



The animated words Mrs. Batzalgette whispered 
into Lucy's ear lat that moiskent of <harziing affeo- 
'H&a w^re as follows :— 

' You have had it washed 



Luct/ (unpacking her things in her hediroani)*-*- 
* Who is Mr. Haidie, dear ?' 

*"What, don't you biowP Mr. Hardie is the 
great (hanker •'" 

' Only a banketr ? I should have taken him for 
someiMug far more distiuguished. TTis manner 
is good. There is a suavity without feebleness or 
smallnessu' 

Mrs. Bazalgette's eye flashed, but she answered 
wiUi apparent nonchalance,-*—' I am glad you lik^ 
him; you will take him off my hands now aad 



i 



then. He must not be neglected; Bazalgette 
would murder us: a-propoSy remind me to ask 
him to tell you Mr. Hardie's story, and how he 
comes to be looked up to like a Prince in this 
part of the world though he is only a banker — 
with only ten thousand a year/ 

* Tou make me quite curious. Aunt. Cannot 
you tell me ?' 

* Me ? oh dear, no : paper currency ! foreign 
loans ! government securities ! gold mines ! 
ten per cents ! Mr. Ped: ! and why one breaks 
and another doesn*t ! all that is quite beyond me. 
!3azalgette is your man : I had no idp^i yo^ ¥^0up<T 
seUne-de-lainue would have wa^4 so wf U, Wkj 
it looks Just out of the shop ; it-rr* Cpm^ jaway 
reader^, for Heq^yen s ^ak^ ! 



172 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

The man whom Mr, Baasalgette introduced so 
smoothly and off-hand to Lucy Fountain exer- 
cised a terrible influence over her life, as you will 
see by-and-bye. This alone would make it proper 
to lay his antecedents before the reader. But he 
has independent claims to this notice ; fof he is 
a principal figure in my work. The history of 
this remarkable man's fortunes is a study. The 
progress of his mind is another, and its past as 
weU as its future are the very comer-stone of 
that capacious story which I am now building 
brick by brick, after my fashion where the theme 
is large. I invite my reader therefore to resist 
the natural repugnance delicate minds feel to the 
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ring of the precious metals, and for the sake of 
the coming story to accompany me into 

An Old Bank. 

The Hardies were goldsmiths in the 17th 
century ; and when that business split, and the 
deposit and bill of exchange business went one 
way, and the plate and jewels another, they 
became bankers from father to son. A peculiarity 
attended them: they never broke, nor even 
cracked. Feu James Hardie conducted for many 
years a smooth, unostentatious, and lucrative 
business. It professed to be a bank of deposit 
only, and not of discount. This was not strictly 
true. There never was a bank in creation that 
did not discount under the rose, when the paper 
represented commercial effects, and the endorsers 
were customers and favourites. But Mr. Hardie's 
main business was in deposits bearing no interest. 
It was of that nature known as ' The legitimate 
banking business,' a title not, I think, invented 
by the customers, since it is a system destitute of 
that reciprocity which is the soul of all just and 
legitimate commercial relations. 

You shall lend me your money gratis, and I will 



lend ib6^^ hiiletesiii mt^ i^ k^tiM^e B^-^ 
ing — in the c^piiiioti df bei^^rs. 

This system, whose decay we have seen and 
whose death my young read^iB are like to see, 
flourished under old Hardie, green — as the public 
in whobfe pocketi*; ifei roote iptrelie l^uried. 

Cottntry gentleln^ii land ioblemeU, and trades^ 
in6ii Well to dd, left floating bahmcei^ viatying 
froni seven, five, three thotistod ^otmds, down trt 
k htmdrfed 6t two, in iii^ haittd*, tiis art twi!wsisted 
in teejfeg his eounfteiMltice, absorHng thejH inih. 
the iair of k )p^dti efottfertnig si feVo*r, land iiltfestA 
ing the hyiSk of thein in gdvernmetit 'Se^urilfe^ 
which in tha* dajr i^tiljiied f6u* nakd five pet *ei!A. 
As he^d hot pay oiie shiffWig fot tile u^ -of thd 
topftal, he pocketed the whole in'feSteSl. A. s&all 
j[)art of the tiggregate balance wgte not Shv^fed, but 
temian*d ih th* bank eofflferS, as a teseiV6 td fee^l 
any accidental ^ain. It #as b, pt>iat of Itonbtft 
with %he %qui):es Md l*ect6]^, ii^ho shared 4^9^ 
incomes mik ^im ih ^ jgrelt^M Spirit, ^¥^t t^ 
^t^ tiieir balanced Achi^ too k>W; tm^Si, mor^ 
ISi^ once in ^i^ banbar'd cairee^, tb gentietiM 
hBB atetually borttoWed tiiotoey for a mOhth ot fcw*d 
of the Bank at fousc p6r ^ni. ^th^ l^an eldiiaHsi 
im dlep6At% ^, m 'it&Jbi n^^, poA Im <d6btor 
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interest for the temporary use of his own eveis 
lasting property. Such capitalists axe not to be 
found in our dajr: they may reappear at the 
Millennium. 

The Banker had three clerks ; one a youth and 
very subordinate^ the other two steady old men, 
at good saJaries, who knew the a&irs of i^ 
bank, but did not chatter them out of doors, 
because they were allowed to talk about them to 
iheir employer; and this was a rent. Th^ 
tongue must have a regular vent or raiidom ^x^ 
plosions — choose 1 -^ Besides' the above compl2« 
ment paid to years of probity and experience, tba 
ancient regime bound these men to the interest 
and person of their chief by other simple customs 
now no more. 

At each of the four great festivals of the 
church they dined wit^ M>, and Mrs. Hardie^ 
and were feasted, and cordially addressed as 
equals, though they could not be got to reply in 
quite the same tone. They were never scorned ; 
but a peculiar warmth of esteem and friendship 
was shown them on these occasions. One reason 
was, the oldr£Eingled banker himself aspired to 
no higher a character than that of a man of 
business^ and were not tl;ies6 clerks men of 
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business good and true? his staff, not liis 
menials ! 

And since I sneered just now at avital sim- 
plicity, let me hasten to own that here at least it 
was wise, as well as just and worthy. Where 
men are for ever handling heaps of money, it 
is prudent to fortify them doubly against tempta- 
tion — with self-respect, and a sufficient salary. 

It is one thing not to be led into temptation, 
(accident on which half the virtue in the world 
depends,) another to live in it, and overcome it. 
And in a bank it is not the conscience only that 
is tempted, but the senses ; piles of glittering gold, 
amiable as Hesperian fruit ; heaps of silver paper 
that seem to whisper as they rustle ' think how 
great we are, yet see how little:' we are fifteen 
thousand pounds, yet we can go into your 
pocket : whip us up, and westward ho ! If you 
have not courage for that, at all events wet your 
finger ; a dozen of us will stick to it : that 
pen in your hand has but to scratch that book 
there, and who will know ? Besides, you can 
always put us back you know. 

Hundreds of men take a share in the country's 
public morality, legislate, build churches, and live 
and die respectable, who would be jail-birds 
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sooner or later if their sole income Was the pay 
of a banker s clerk, and their eyes and hands and 
souls rubbed daily against hundred pound notes 
as his do. I tell you it is a temptation of forty- 
devil power. 

Not without reason then did this ancient 
banker bestow some respect and firiendship on 
those who, tempted daily, brought their hands 
pure, Christmas after Christmas, to their master's 
table. Not without reason did Mrs. Hardie pet 
them like princes at the great festivals, and 
always send them home in the carriage as persons 
their entertainers delighted to honour. Herein 
I suspect she looked also, woman-like, to their 
security: for they were always expected to be 
solemnly not improperly intoxicated by the end 
of supper; nowise fuddled, but muddled. For 
the graceful superstition of the day suspected 
severe sobriety at solemnities as churlish and 
ungracious. 

The bank itself was small and grave and a 
trifle dingy, and bustle there was none in it : but 
if the stream of business looked sluggish, and 
narrow, it was deep, and quietly incessant, and 
tended all one way, to enrich the proprietor with- 
out a farthing risked. 
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Old Hardie had sat there fortjr years with 
dtiier people's money overflowing into his lap as 
it rolled deep and steady throngh that little 
counting-house, when there occurred, or rather 
recurred, in this nation a phenomenon, which 
Ciomes round with some little change of features, 
m a certain cycle of commercial changes, as 
ihegularly as the month of March in the year, or 
tiie neap tides, or the harvest moon ; and at each 
visit takes the country by surprise* 
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ThIb natio^n bad ptesed tliax^tigli the jears of 
^liiaiiLdtian aood depression that follow a Ibng 
war; its health had returaedi ajsid its elastic 
yigof^xt was abtody t^eViying^ wheiti two remark*- 
able harvests in stL^cessiozi^ fand Im indreased tradb 
with the Aitnetii^ 6cxa1ineixt» raised it to prot- 
^sperity. One sigli of vigc^ur^ the roll of capital^ 
was wanting ; specilki/fcion ^4b &st asleepb 

The government of the day seems to hst« 
t>bseirved this wilih regret A wocitei' of atithoiity 
on the sul(|ect says that^ to stir stagnant entei^ 
prize, they direoi^d ^ihe Bank of England ib 
issue about four millions in advanced to the «t^ta, 
a:nd in eolascged discounts/ 1 give you the 
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man's words : they doubtless carry a signification 
to you, though they are jargon in a fog to me. 
Some months later the government took a step 
upon very different motives, which incidentally 
had a powerful effect in loosening capital and 
setting it in agitation. They reduced to four per 
cent, the Navy Five per Cents., a favourite national 
investment, which represented a capital of two 
hundred millions. Now when men have got 
used to five per cent, fi'om a certain quarter, they 
cannot be content with four, particularly the 
small holders : so this reduction of the Navy Five 
per Cents, unsettled several thousand capitalists 
and disposed them to search for an investment. 
A flattering one offered itself in the nick of time. 
Considerable attention had been drawn of late to 
the mineral wealth of South America, and one or 
two mining companies existed, but languished in 
the hands of professed speculators. The public 
now broke like a sudden flood into these hitherto 
sluggish channels of enterprize, and up went the 
shares to a high premium. Almost cotempora- 
neously numerous joint stock companies were 
formed, and directed towards schemes of internal 
industry. The small capitalists that had sold out 
of the Navy. Five per Cents, threw themselves into 
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them all, and being bona fide speculators drew 
hundreds in their train. Adventure, however, 
was at first restrained in some degree by the 
state of the jcurrency. It was low, and rested on 
a singularly sound basis. Mr. Peel's Currency 
Bill had been some months in operation : by its 
principal provision the Bank of England was 
compelled on and after a certain date to pay gold 
for its notes on demand. The bank, anticipating 
a consequent rush for gold, had collected vast 
quantities of sovereigns, the new coin ; but the 
rush never came, for a mighty simple reason : 
Gold is convenient in small sums, but a burden 
and a nuisance in large ones. It betrays its 
presence and invites robbers ; it is a bore to lug 
it about, and a fearful waste of golden time to 
count it. Men run upon gold only when they 
have a reason to distrust paper. But Mr. Peel's 
Bin, instead of damaging Bank of England paper, 
solidified it, and gave the nation a just and novel 
confidence in it. Thus then the large hoard of 
gold, fourteen to twenty millions, that the caution 
of the bank directors had accumulated in their 
coffers, remained uncalled for. But so large aH 
abstraction from the specie of the realm contracted 
the provincial circulation. The small business of 
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the comxtry W)ved in fetters, so low was tho^ 
metal currency. The country l?a»ker» petitioned 
govemment for relief, ^d govemmei^t listening 
i^Q representatio»s l^xat were po doul?t supported 
by fiacts, and backed by pther interests, tampered 
with the principle of Mr. !Peel*3 Billy an^ ajlow^ 
the country bankers to issue 1?. and 21. notes foy 
eleven years to coj»e. To tiiis ^tep tljtere wc^o, 
but six dissentients m the ECou^e of Commo^s^ 
so little was its importance sem^ or its conpcr 
qeaice foreseen. This piece of inconsistent legisla- 
tion removed one restraint, irksome but ^alutarvi^ 
from commercial enterprize at a moment wtea 
capital was showing some «i^s of a feverish 
agitation. Its immediate consecjuences were 
very encouraging to the legislator ; the country 
bankers sowed the land broadcast with thw 
small paper, and this, for the cause above adverted 
to, took pro tern, the place of gold and was seldc^ 
eashed at all except where silver was wanteds 
Oh this enlargement of the currency the Bxm of 
the nation seemed freed, enteiprize shot ahead 
mxshacMed, and unwonted energy and activity 
thriUed in the veins of the kingdom. The rise 
in the prices of all commodities which followed^ 
inevitable Qonsequence of every inprease in the 



!pu3?reii€y, whether real or fictitiouSj wap, m itself, 
adverse to the working clasps ; hut the vaist m/i 
numerous eIlterpnz^s that were undertaken, som^ 
in the country itself some in foreign p^rts to 
which English workmen were conveyed, raised 
the price of labow higher still in proportion ; ^ 
no class was out of the mxL. 

Men's iaces ^one with excitemenjb and hope^ 
The dcamant hoards of misers (^ept out -of 
their napkins and sepulchral strong boxes into 
the warm air of the golden time. The masonip 
chisel chirped all over the kingdom, and the 
shipbuilders'* hammers rang all round the coast ; 
com was plenty, money became a drug, laboinr 
wealth, and poverty and discontent vanished 
from the face of the land. Adventure seemed 
all wings, and no ^lumbering carcass to clog it 
New joint stock companies weore started in 
crowds as larks rise and darken the air in 
vraiter;t hundreds came to nothing, but hun- 
dreds stood, and of these nearly all reached ^ 
premium, small in some oases, high in most, 
fabulous in some ; and the ease with which thp 
first calls for cash on the multikudiQous shares 

* Two huiiidred new veseels are B$id to jiaye been kid pn i^ 
sjboolcs in one year, 
t Ia twp jreai9 634 new pop^panies mm P^qj^f^lif^. 
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were met, argued the vast resources that had 
hitherto slumbered in the nation for want of 
promising investments suited to the variety of 
human likings and judgments. 

The mind can hardly conceive any species of 
earthly enterprize that was not fitted with a 
company, oftener with a dozen, and with fifty or 
sixty where the proposed road to metal was 
direct. Of these the mines of Mexico still kept 
the fi'ont rank, but not to the exclusion of 
European, Australian, and African ore. 

That masterpiece of fiction, ' the Prospectus '* 

* There is a little unlicked anonymuncule going scribbling about, 
whose creed seems to be that a little camel to be known must be 
examined and compared with other quadrupeds ; but that the 
great arts can be judged out of the depths of a penny-a-liner's 
inner consciousness, and to be rated and ranked need not be 
compared mter se. Applying the microscope to the method of 
the novelist, but diverting the glass &om the learned judge^s 
method in Biography, the learned historian's method in History, 
and the daily chronicler's method in dressing res gestoe for a 
journal, this little addle-pate has jumped to a comparative esti- 
mate not based on comparison : so that all his blindfold vitupe- 
ration of a noble art is chimera, not reasoning : it is, in fact^ a 
retrograde step in science and logic. This is to evade the 
Baconian method, humble, and wise, and crawl back to the lazy 
and self- confident system of the ancients that kept the world 
dark so many centuries. It is KeijxiKofjuurreia versus Induction. 
' K€<f>aKofiavT€ia,* ladies, is ' divination by means of an ass's skull/ 
A pettifogger's skull, however, will serve the turn, provided 
that pettifogger has been bitten with an insane itch for scrib- 
bling about things so infinitely above his capacity as the fine 
arts. Avoid this sordid dreamer ; and follow in letters as in science 
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diffixsed its gorgeous light far and near, lit up 
the dark mine, and showed the minerals shining 
and the jewels peeping; shone broad over the 
smiling fields, soon to be ploughed, reaped, and 
mowed, by machinery ; and even illumined the 
depths of the sea, whence the buried treasures of 
ancient and modem times were about to be 
recovered by the Diving-beU Company. 

'One mine was announced with a vein of 
ore as pure and solid as a tin flagon.' 

In another the prospectus ofiered mixed advan- 
tages. The ore lay in so romantic a situation, 
and so thick, that the eye could be regaled with a 

the Baconian method. Then you will find that all uninspired 
narratives are more or less inexact, and that one and one only, 
Fiction proper, has the honesty to antidote its errors by profess- 
ing inexactitude. You will find that the Historian, Biographer, 
Novelist, and Chronicler, are all obliged to paint upon their data 
with colours the imagination alone can supply, and all do it — 
alive or dead. You will find that Fiction, as distinguished from 
neat mendacity, has not one form upon earth, but a dozen of* 
them ; you will find the most habitually, wilfully, and inexcu- 
sably inaccurate, with the means of accuracy under its nose, is 
the form of fiction called 'Anonymous criticism,' political and 
literary: the most equivocating, perhaps, is the * imaginavit,* 
better known at Lincoln's Inn as the 'affidavit.' In the article 
of exaggeration the mildest and tamest are, perhaps. History and 
the Novelj the boldest and most sparkling is the Advertisement : 
but the grandest, ablest, most gorgeous, and plausibly exaggerat- 
ing, is surely the grave commercial prospectus,drawn up and signed 
by potent, grave, and reverend seniors, who fear Gk)d, worship 
Mammon, revere big wigs right or wrong, and never read romances. 

VOL. I. X 
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tearenly landscape, whik the foot strao^ ^agamfit 
neglected Ititoips of gold weighmg from two 
pounds to fifty. 

This put the Bolanosmine on itsinettle, «Aid it 
announced *not mines, but mountains of silver/ 
Here then ' men might chip meital instead of pain* 
folly digging it. With this up went the shared 
till they reached 500 premium. 

Tlalpulahua was done at 1 99 premium. 

£ £ 

Anglo Mexican 1 pi aid, went to 1 5 8 j^reto. 
United Mexican 10 „ 155 „ 

•Cohmihian 10 „ -82 .i^ 

But the Eeal del Monte, a mine of longer 

standing, on which £70 was paid up, went to 

'550 pirem., and at a later period, for I am not 

following the actual sefjuence of events, reached 

<the enormous height of 1350 premium. 

The Prospectus of the Equitable Loan Com- 
pany lamented, in paragraph one, the imposition 
practised on the poor ; and denounced the pawn- 
brokers' 15 per cent. In paragraph four, it 
, promised 40 per cent, to its shareholders. 

Philanthropy smiled in the heading, and Avarice 



stung in thB tsil. No wonder ia royal jijuke 
mi other goo4 naijEies %iur0d im tlus coiQcern. 
Another eloquent ,^heet a|>peal6d to the aiiattiois^ 
diginity. [Should a nation that w^fi jm^t now 
being intersected by forty qao^ companieg, and 
lighted ly thirty |gas companies, and every life 
in it worth a button insured by «. «cpre of 
insurance comjpanies— Kiwell in hpvels? Herp 
was a country (that, after long ruling the Sea, wap 
^ow mining the Earth, and em^Joying her spoils 
nobly^ lending icaoney to every mation and trib^ 
that would %ht for constitutional .liberty^ 
Should the principal city of so sovereign a* nation 
be a collection of dingy dwellings made with 
burnt clay? No! let these perishable and igno- 
ble materials give way, and London be granite 
or at least wear a ^granite front— with which up 
went the Eed Granite Company. 

A railway was projected from Dover to Calai^ 
but the shares never came i^to the market. 

The Bhine Navigation shares were snapped 
up directly. The original holders having no 
.faith in their own paper sold large quantities 
directly for the account. But thej had under- 
rated the ardour of the public. ,At settling day 
the shares were at 28 premium^ spid the selleirsi 

x2 
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found they had made a most original hedge. For 
Hhe hedge' is not a daring operation that 
grasps at large gains : it is a timid and cautious 
manoeuvre whose humble aim is to lower the 
figures of possible loss or gain. To be ruined by 
a stroke of caution so shocked the directors' sense 
of justice that they forged new coupons in imita- 
tion of the old, and tried to pass them oflf. The 
fraud was discovered ; a committee sat on it. 
Eespectables quaked. Finally a scape-goat was 
put forward, and expelled the Stock Exchange, 
and with that the enquiry was hushed. It would 
have let too much daylight in on a host of * good 
names ' in the City and on Change. 

At the same time the country threw itself with 
ardour into transatlantic loans. This however 
was an existing speculation vastly dilated at the 
period we are treating, but created about five 
years earlier. Its antecedent history can be 
despatched in a few words. 

England is said to be governed by a limited 
monarchy ; but in case of a conflict her heart 
goes more with unlimited republic than with 
genuine monarchy. The Spanish colonies in 
South America found this out, and in their 
long battle for independence came to us for 
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sympathy and cash. They often obtained both ; 
and in one case something more : we lent Chili a 
million at six per cent. ; but we lent her ships, 
bayonets, and Cochran, gratis. This last, a 
gallant and amphibious dragoon, went to work 
in a style the slow Spaniard was unprepared for, 
blockaded the coast, overawed the royalist party, 
and wrenched the state froin the mother country 
and settled it a republic. One of the first public 
acts of this Chilian republic was to borrow a 
million of us to go on with. Peru took only 
half a million at this period. Colombia, during 
the protracted struggle her independence cost 
her, obtained a sort of carte blanche loan from us 
at 10 per cent. We were to deliver the stock in 
munitions of war, as called for, which, you will 
observe, was selling our loan : for, at the bottom . 
of all our romance lies business, business, busi- 
ness. Her freedom secured, the new state ac- 
commodated us by taking two millions at 5 per 
cent, stock at 84. In all, about ten miUions 
;nominal capital, eight millions cash, crossed the 
Atlantic while we were cool ; but now that we 
were heated by three hundred joint stock com- 
panies, and the fire fanned by seven hundred 
prospectuses, fresh loans were effected with a 
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wider mnge of tettitory and on a more importaixt 
scfale. 



. £^,200,000 in two loans. 
. 4,750,000 

. 1,366,000 in two loans. 
. 6,400,000 in two loans, 
. 1,000,000 



Brazil now got 
Colombia 
Peru . . . 
Mexico . . 
Buenos Ayres 

and G^atemak, A state we never heard of till sbe 
wanted money, took dr mintoin a^ a halE Be^ 
iddes these there were somller loajds) lent not to 
nations but to tribes So hot was o«ir moi^ey n^ 
our pockets that we tried 200,000^ on Patagonia/. 
But the savages could not be get to m^ us; 
which was the more to be regretted as^ we might 
hare don6 dr good sl^oke with them ; eould ha.ve 
dent the stock out in fishermen'ii boots> cocked 
hats, beads, bibles, and army misfits. Ikrope 
foimd out there existed an island o^v^owing 
with faith and orer-burdened with money; she 
ran at us for a shoe of the latter^ We lent 
l^aples two millions and a half at 6 p^ cent, 
stock 92|r. P(^ugal a million and a half at 8?. 
Austria three millions and a half at 82tlr* ^etir 
mark three millions and a half at 3 -per cent 
sto()k T&^,, Then cam^ a bonne bowke. The 



snibtite 0fQekr hsd gathered- from his.; weatenx 
'dip^tors; a notpipii of thid. conftents. of, Thucj;dides :, 
9sxd !^e. o^aaa, tO: us for spnpatibiy B^i moneyi toi 
l^lp hj^ sl)i||ka,off the barrbari^^s and tbeir yoke^ 
^iid sa;^er ihe wteck of tibe : ancient; temples. The 
appe^^ w^*^ shrewdly planned. Ex^lan^: reads 
Tbucydide^i and, skims Demosthenes, thou^ 
Qroeioej, Hi is presumed, dpei§^ not The impresr, 
sioB^iof our boyhood fasten upon oar hearts, ^nc^ 
QMf: i^ature reason judges them like a &^her^ no^ 
hk^r ^, jmdge., To siweep the Tartar out o£ tj^€\ 
Fel^opon^ese^ a^d piit in hi^ plfu^ a fr^a preiss^ 
1|h9.t should recall,^ frcxpo^ th^ to^nb th# soiiL qC 
fe^dx)DpL a|id reyiv^ by degree^^ ih^Siif, tongui^ p^ 
]iPfU^icr^who can play Solomon y^ii^ such a pro-. 
pp»E^ Qpm^i^ up for judgim&nt ? 

*aiyp, yourself np forthex concern about th?^ 
inatt^r' sai4 th^i lofty Bu^detb ydth s^ gei^tle- 
xnan-like wa\^ qf't|h^j hand|/y^u^ QpiHi;tr^ shallr 
l^Q^ved,' 

'In a, &w weebfA 8^4 apioth^ statasn^a^. 
^Qochra^e wa|l,. be at Opn^tantinople. an|l bui:i^ 
l^e? port^ an4 its ¥Q»^^. H;Etving thjos diaanned^ 
wapion Ipip wijflf ]#nd m iiie. ]^p?:es^ afidf pleaf i% o^ 

I^TiwilWi* 

; Qre^jft: feq2E?>?we4 ». ifflo \>^m %^?O0*QOp/. 
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at 5 per cent. Russia (droll juxtaposition !) 
drew up the rear. She borrowed three millioiis 
and a half, but upon far more favourable terms 
than^ with aU our romance, we accorded to 
^ GraBculus esuriens/ The Greek stock ruled from 
56i— 59. Into all these loans and the multitu- 
dinous mines and miscellaneous enterprizes, gas, 
railroad, canal, steam, dock, provision, insurance, 
milk, water, building, washing, money-lending, 
fishing, lottery, annuities, herring-curing, poppy- 
oil, cattle, weaving, bog-draining, street-cleaning, 
house-roofing, old clothes exporting, steel-making, 
starch, silk- worm, etc., etc., etc., companies, all 
classes of the community threw themselves either 
for investment, or temporary speculation on the 
fluctuations of the sharemarket. One venture 
was ennobled by a prince of the blood figuring as 
a director, another was sanctified by an arch- 
bishop, himdreds were solidified by the best mer- 
cantile names in the cities of London, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. Princes, dukes, duchesses, stags, 
footmen, poets, philosophers, divines, lawyers, 
physicians, maids, wives, widows, tore into the 
market and choked the Exchange up so tight that 
the brokers could not get in nor out, and a bare 
passage had to be cleared by force and fines 
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through a mass of velvet, fustian, pliish, silk, 
rags, lace, and broadcloth, that jostled and squeezed 
each other in the struggle for gain. The shop- 
keeper flung down his scales and off* to the share- 
market ; the merchant embarked his ftmds and 
his credit; the clerk risked his place and his 
humble respectability. High and low, rich and 
poor, all hurried round the Exchange like midges 
round a flaring gasUght, and all were to be rich 
in a day. 

And, strange to say, all seemed to win and none 
to lose; for nothing was at a discount — except 
toil and self-denial, and the patient industry that 
makes men rich — but not in a day. One cold 
misgiving fell. The vast quantities of gold and 
silver that Mexico, mined by English capital and 
machinery, was about to pour into our ports, 
would so lower the price of those metals,' that a 
heavy loss must fall on all who held them on a 
considerable scale at their present values in rela- 
tion to com, land, labour, and other properties 
and » commodities. 

*We must convert our gold' was the cry. 
Others more rash said * This is premature caution ; 
timidity : there is no gold come over yet : wait 
tiU you learn the actual bulk of the first metallic 
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imports/' * Ijlo thani: you.* repliedi the pradeiil^ 
wieBy ''it will be top late, tkes^ wheaat qxice thj^ 
hq^ve touclied otiii shoreai.the fall will berapifl,! 
So they tusmed their gold, whose Y2^ne ym» s^ 
^ecarioiis, into Idiat.imfluctuatmg matodaly. paper .^ 
This solitary feax was sooil swalUyvv^d; xtp m thei 
general con&dexK»i The king congratulated paj:h 
Itament and parliament the king; Boi^j houdesr 
sang with trumpet-jaooteiS qf tariumph, a. few o£ 
which still linger in the memories of living men. 

1. *^The cotton trade and iron trade were^ never 
90! floims&ioag/ 

2. "^The exports surpassed byijoiHions the higheair 
%are recorded in history.' 

a. * The hum of industry wafi heand tlaroughonii 
IShe fields/ 
, 4v ' Joy beamed in eveay fecoi* 

5.. ^The country now' reaiped in> honoui! and 
iiepoee all it had su)wn in Qonar^e constaa^y and[ 
wiBdoni.' 

6,. * Ou3r prosperity e3fte»4e4 tft all ra^ks qf DWn» 
enhanced by those arts which minister tp hwnW; 
CQX»f(^, and tiios^ inve^itipniP by ^K^oh^ man soems 
ijQ halve obtained a« mae-^oiry qv^ n^rfwe through^ 
tiie appiiQatiPtt^ oi^ he^j QMm pov^B.f 

But ox^ h^Pin^bM g^i^esow; i^oim^d t}i% 
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Commons that ^distress bad vanished from the 
land.;'* aadin addne^suag the fhxozie acknowledged 
a noYel embarraisfimexxt ; ' Snch/ said he ' is tha 
general prosperity of the ommirj thai l&el aLaf 
loss how to proceed ; whether to give, preoedencft 
ta our agncoltiixe, whtehi is the main suppiort of 
the* coiiatrjr^ to our TnarnifadJorgs^v whieh have m? 
creased, to aa unexampled, extisnt, or tot our csm^ 
merce^ which distrihutes them, to the enda. of thd 
earth, finds; daily new ootlets for their distribof* 
tionv and new sources of naikional wealtlt and: 
prosperity^ 



Our cxld baaik did not profit by the golden 
shower. Mr. Hardie was oldtoo^ and the) cantiouflt 
and steady habits of &rty years were not to be 
shakea readily.. Hei declined ^bares^ refiased in> 
numerable diaQoumta aad loaim upon scrip and 
invoices, and in short was behind the Hxdol His 
bank came to be denounced as/ a dog on cosoot* 
merce« Two new banks were set up in the towu 
to oil the wheek of advasiure on whidhi het wasr a 
drag, and Hardie ML out of thi$ gama 

* *The poor ye shall have always with jou,*'—Ch'&merib(d 
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He was not so old nor cold as to be beyond the 
reach of mortification, and these things stung 
him. One day he said fretfully to old Skinner, 
* It is hardly worth our while to take down the 
shutters now for anything we do.* 

One afternoon two of his best customers, who 
were now up to their chins in shares, came and 
soUcited a heavy loan on their joint personal 
security. Hardie declined. The gentlemen went 
out. Young Skinner watched them and told his 
father they went into the new bank, stayed there 
a considerable time, and came out looking joyous. 
Old Skinner told Mr. Hardie. The old gentle- 
man began at last to doubt himself and his system. 

* The bank would last my time,' said he, * but I 
must think of my son. I have seen many a good 
business die out because the merchant could not 
keep up with the times ; and here they are inviting 
me to be director in two of their companies — 
good mercantile names below me. It is very 
flattering. I'll write to Dick. It is just he 
should have a voice : but, dear heart, at his age, 
we know beforehand he wiU be for galloping 
faster than the rest. Well, his old father is aUve 
to curb him.' 

It was always the ambition of Mr. Eichard 
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Hardie to be an accomplished financier. Tor 
some years past he had studied money at home 
and abroad — scientifically. His father's con- 
nection had gained him a footing in several 
large establishments abroad, and there he sat and 
worked m amateur as hard as a clerk. This zeal 
and diligence in a young man of independent 
means soon established him in the confidence of 
the chiefs, who told him many a secret. He was 
now in a great London bank pursuing similar 
studies practical and theoretical. 

He received his father's letters sketching the 
rapid decline of the bank, and finally a short 
missive inviting him down to consider an enlarged 
plan of business. During the four days that pre- 
ceded the young man's visit, more than one ap- 
plication came to Hardie senior for advances on 
scrip, cargoes coming from Mexico, and joint 
personal securities of good merchants that were 
in the current ventures. Old Hardie now, in- 
stead of refusing, detained the proposals for con- 
sideration. Meantime he ordered five journals 
daily instead of one, sought information from 
every quarter, and looked into passing events 
with a favourable eye. The result was that he 
blamed himself, and called his past caution timi- 
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tditjr. Mr. JRicharid Hardie .-aniT^d and was 
sishered into the bazik parlour. .^Afber the iSrst 
affectionate greetings, old SHnner was called in, 
And /in a little ipompous gsoodrhearted speech in«- 
fnted to make onB in a solemn conference. The 
Ipozapljnient brou^t the tears into the old man's 
(byes. Mr. BJardie senior opesied, showed by the 
'books the Tapid decline ^of hnsiness, pointed to 
(the rise of two new banks owing to the tight 
hand he had held nnseasonablyi; Ihen invited -the 
other two to say whether atn enlarged system was 
not necessary to meet the times, and submitted 
dbhelast proposals for loans and discouoits : 'Now, 
Bir, let me have your judgment."* 

* After my.betters,;sir/ was (old Bkiimef's reply. 
" * Well, Dick, have you.formed anyfopinion on 
this matter.?' 

'M have, jsir.' 

M am extremely glad of it ' said the oldgentle- 
4inan very sincerely, but with a shade of suxprise 
.*•*-*. out with ifcDdok.' 

The young man thus addressed by his father 
•would not have conveyed toius the idea of * Dick.* 
JSis hair was brown, there were no wrinkles under 
his eyes, or lines in his cheek, but in his manner 
•there was no youth whateyer. He was tall^ com- 
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)[£isfiic[kig, grave, quiet, cold, and evem at iiiat ag9 
almost majestic. His first sentence, slow and 
firm, ^r^DQx>v6d the .paternal notion that a (Q^her 
or^aguvenilehad come to the ;council-table. 

^ First, sir, let me return you my filial thanks 
for that caution which you ^seem io think has 
^eien dxcessivd. Tliere I bpg respeotfiilly to diSisr 
with you/ 

'I am glad of it, IXok,bu^ inow you see it ig 
time to relax, eh P 

' No, sir/ 

The two old men stared at one another. 

The senile youth proceeded, * That some d^y or 
other our system will have to be :relas:ed is pr(>- 
liable: biit just now all it wants i»— tightening/ 

* Why Dick ? Skinner, the boy is mad. You 
can't have watched the signs of the tim«s.* 

' I have sir : and looked below the varnish.' 

'To the point then Dick. There is a general 
proposal " to relax oujr system," the boy uses;good 
words Skinner, don't he? and here -are six;par- 
ticulars over which, you xjan cast, your §ye. Hand 
.them to him. Skinner.' 

' I will take things in that order * <8aid £ichar4, 
quietly running his eye over the ^p^pers. There 
was .a jnoment's silence. . * It is j)roposed to 



I 
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connect the bank with the speculations of the 
day/ 

* That is not fairly stated, Dick : it is too broad. 
We shall make a selection, we won't go in the 
stream above ankle deen/ 

JL 

'That is a resolution sir that has been often 
made but never kept, for this reason, you can't 
sit on dry land and calculate the force of the 
stream. It carries those who paddle in it off 
their feet and then they must swim with it, or 
sink.' 

* Dick, for heaven's sake no poetry here.' 

* Nay sir ' said old Skinner, ' remember, 'twas 
you brought the stream in.' 

' More fool I. " Flow on thou shining Dick," 
only the more figures of arithmetic, and the fewer 
figures of speech, you can give old Skinner and 
me, the more weight you will carry with us.' 

The young man coloured a moment, but never 
lost his ponderous calmness. 

*I will give you figures in their turn. But 
we were to begin with the general view. Half 
measures then are no measures : they imply a 
vacillating judgment ; they are a vain attempt to 
make a pound of rashness, and a pound of timidity, 
into two pounds of prudence. You permit me 
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that figure sir ; it comes from the summing-book. 
The able man of business never fidgets. He keeps 
quiet or carries something out/ 

Old Skinner rubbed his hands. * These are 
wise words sir.' 

* No, only clever ones. This is book-learning. 
It is the sort of wisdom you and I have outgrown 
these forty years. Why at his age I was choke- 
full of maxims. They are good things to read, 
but act proverbs, and into the Gazette you go. 
My faith in any general position has melted away 
with the snow of my seventy winters.' 

* What then, if it was established that all adders 
bite, would you refuse to believe this adder would 
bite you, sir ?' 

*Dick, if a single adder bit me it would go 
farther to convince me the aext adder would bite 
me too, than if fifty young Buffons told me all 
adders bite.* 

The senile youth was disconcerted for a single 
moment. He hesitated. The keys that the old 
man had himself said would unlock his judgment 
lay beside him on the table ; he could not help 
glancing slily at them, but he would not use them 
before their turn. His mind was methodical. His 
will was strong in all things. He put his hand in 

VOL. I. Y 
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his side pocket and drew out a quantity of papers 
neatly arranged, tied and endorsed. 

The old men instantly bestowed a more watch- 
ful sort of attention on him. 

* This, gentlemen, is a list of the joint stock 
companies created last year. What do you suppose 
is their number ?' 

' Fi%, I'll be bound, Mr. Eichard.' 

* More than that, Skinner. Say eighty/ 

* Two hundred and forty-three, gentlemen. Of 
these some were stiU-bom, but the majority hold 
the market. The capital proposed to be sub- 
scribed on the sum total is two hundred and forty- 
eight millions.' 

' Pheugh !— Skinner !' 

* The amount actually paid at present (chiefly 
in bank-notes) is stated at 43,062,608/. and the 
balance due at the end of the year on this set of 
ventures will be 204,937,392?. or thereabouts. 
The projects of this year have not been collected : 
but they are on a similar scale. Full a third of 
the general sum total is destined to foreign coun- 
tries either in loans or to work mines, etc., the 
return for which is uncertain and future. All 
these must come to nothing and ruin the share- 
holders that way, or else must sooner or later be 
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paid in specie, since no foreign nation* can usfe onr 
paper, but must sell it to the Bank of England. 
We stand then pledged to burst like a bladder, 
or to export in a few months thrice as much specie 
as we possess. To sum up, if the nation could 
be sold to-morrow, with every brick that stands 
upon it, the proceeds would not meet the engage- 
ments into which these joint stock companies 
have inveigled her in the course of twenty months. 
Viewed then in gross under the test not of poetry 
and prospectus, but of arithmetic, the whole thing 
is a bubble.' 

'A Bubble?' uttered both the seniors in one 
breath, and almost in a scream. 

* But I am ready to test it in detail. Let us 
take three main features — ^the share-market, the 
foreign loans, and the inflated circulation caused 
by the provincial banks. Why do the public 
run after shares ? Is it in the exercise of a healthy 
judgment? No: a cunning bait has been laid 
for human weakness. Transferable shares valued 
at lOOZ. can be secured and paid for by smaU in- 
stalments of hi. or less. If then his lOOZ. shares 
rise to 130/. each, the adventurer can sell at a 
nominal profit of 30 per cent., but a real profit of 
600 per cent, on his actual investment. This 

T 2 
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intoxicates rich and poor alike. It enables the 
small capitalist to operate on the scale that be- 
longs, in healthy times, to the large capitalist ; a 
beggar can now gamble like a prince: his far- 
things are accepted as counters for sovereigns : 
but this is a distinct feature of all the more 
gigantic bubbles recorded. Here too, you see, is 
illusory credit on a vast scale, with its sure conse- 
quence, inflated and fictitious values : another bit 
of soap that goes to every bubble in history. 
Now for the trans- Atlantic loans. I bring them 
to a fair test. Judge nations as you would in- 
dividuals. If you knew nothing of a man but 
that he had set up a new shop, would you lend 
him money ? Then why lend money to new re- 
publics, of whom you know nothing but that bom 
yesterday they may die to-morrow, and that they- 
are exhausted by recent wars, and that where re- 
sponsibility is divided conscience is always sub- 
divided ?' 

* Well said Richard, well said/ 

'If a stranger offered you thirty per cent, 
would you lend him your money ?' 

* No ; for I should know he didn't mean to pay.* 
*Well, these foreign negotiators offer nomi- 
nally five per cent., but, looking at the price of the 
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stock, thirty, forty, and even fifty per cent. Yet 
they are not so Kberal as they appear, they 
could afford ninety per cent. ; you understand me, 
gentlemen. Would you lend to a man that came 
to you under an alias like a Newgate thief? Cast 
your eye over this prospectus* It is the Poyais 
loan. There is no such place as Poyais/ 

* Good heavens ! no such place ! ?' 

* It is a loan to an anonymous swamp by the 
Mosquito Eiver. But Mosquito suggests a bite. 
So the vagabonds that brought the proposal over 
put their heads together as they crossed the 
Atlantic, and christened the place Poyais ; and now 
fools, that are not fools enough to lend sixpence 
to Zahara, are going to lend 200,000/. to rushes 
and reeds.' 

*Why Bichard what are you talking about? 
^' The air is soft and balmy ; the climate fiructify- 
ing; the soil is spontaneous," what does that 
mean ? mum ! mum ! " The water runs over sands 
of gold." Why it is a description of Paradise. 
And now I think of it, is not aU this taken from 
John Mnton ?' 

' Very likely. It is written by thieves.' 
^It seems there are tortoise-shell, diamonds, 
pearls, — ' 
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* In the prospectus, but not in the morass. It 
is a good straightforward morass with no preten- 
sions but to great damp. But don't be alarmed^ 
gentlemen, our countrymen's money will not be 
swamped there. It will all be sponged up in 
Threadneedle-street by the poetic swindlers whose 
names, or aliases, you hold in your hand. The 
Greek, Mexican, and Brazilian loans may be 
translated from Prospectish into English thus, — 
At a date when every sovereign wiU be worth 
five to us in sustaining shrivelling paper and 
collapsing credit, we are going to chuck a million 
sovereigns into the Hellespont, five million sove- 
reigns into the Gulf of Mexico, and two millions 
into the Pacific Ocean. Agaiust the loans to the 
old monarchies there is only this objection, that 
they are unseasonable : will drain out gold when 
gold will be life-blood : which brings me, by con- 
nection, to my third item — ^the provincial circu- 
lation. Pray, gentlemen, do you remember the 
year 1793?' 

For some minutes past a dead silence and a 
deep absorbed attention had received the young 
man's words : but that quiet question was like a 
great stone descending suddenly on a silent stream. 
Such a noise, agitation, and flutter. The old 
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banker aad his clerk both began to spe^ at 
once. 

' Don't we ?' 

' Oh Lord, Mr. Eichard, don't talk of 1793.' 

' What do you know about 1793 ? you weren't 
bom.' 

*0h, Mr. Eichard, such a to-do, sir! 1800 
firms in the Quzette. Seventy banks stopped.' 

* Nearer a hundred Mr. Skinner. Seventy-one 
stopped in the provinces and a score in London.' 

*Why, sir, Mr. Eichard knows everything, 
whether he was bom or not.' 

* No he doesn't, you old goose, he doesn't know 
how you and I sat looking at one another and 
pretending to fumble, and counting out slowly, 
waiting sick at heart for the sack of guineas that 
was to come down by coach. If it had not come, 
we should not have broken, but we should have 
suspended payment for twenty-four hours, and I 
was young enough then to have cut my throat in 
the interval.' 

* But it came, sir, it came, and you cried " Keep 
the bank open tiU midnight !" and when the 
blackguards heard that and saw the sack ftdl of 
gold, they crept away ; they were afraid of offend- 
ing us. Nobody came arnigh us next day. 
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Banks smasted all round us like glass bottles, 
but Hardie and Co. stood, and shall stand for 
ever and ever. Amen.' 

* Who showed the white feather, Mr. Skictner ? 
who came creeping and snivelling and took my 
hand under the counter, and pressed it to give 
me courage, and then was absurd enough to make 
apologies as if sympathy was as common as dirt ? 
Give me your hand directly you old hallo !* 

' God bless you sir ! God bless you ! It is all 
right, sir. The bank is safe for another fifty 
years. We have got Master Eichard, and he has 
got a head ; oh gemini what a head he has . got, 
and the other day playing marbles.' 

*Yes, and we are interrupting him with our 
nonsense : go on Eichard.' 

Eichard had secretly but fully appreciated the 
folly of the interruption. His was a great mind 
and moved in a sort of pecuniary aether high above 
the little weaknesses my reader has observed in 
Hardie senior and old Skinner. Being however 
equally above the other little infirmities of fret- 
fulness and fussiness, he waited calmly and pro- 
ceeded coolly. 

' What was the cause of the distress in 1793 ?' 

* Ah, that was the puzzle: wasn't it Skinner? 
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We were never so prosperous as that year. The 
distress came over us like a thunderstorm all in 
a moment. Nobody knows the exact cause.' 

' I beg your pardon, sir, it is as well known as 
any point %£ history whatever. Some years of 
prosperity had created a spawn of country banks, 
most of them resting on no basis ; these had in- 
flated the circulation with their paper. A panic 
and a coUapse of this fictitious currency was as 
inevitable as the fall of a stone forced against 
nature into the air.' 

* There were a great many petty banks, 
Eichard, and, of course, plenty of bad paper. I 
believe you are right. The causes of things were 
not studied in those days as they are now.' 

* All that we know now sir is to be found in 
books written long before 1793.' 

'Books! books!' 

' Yes sir : a book is not dead paper except to 
sleepy minds. A book is a man giving you his 
best thoughts in his very best words. It is only 
the shallow reader that can't learn life from 
genuine books. I'll back him who studies them 
against the man who skims his fellow-creatures — 
and vice versd. A single page of Adam Smith 
studied, understood, and acted on by the states- 
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men of your day would have averted the panic of 
1793. I have the paragraph in my note-book. 
He was a great maa, sir ; oblige me, Mr, Skinner/ 

* Certainly, Mr. Bichard, certainly. " Should 
the circulation of paper exceed the ^alue of the 
gold and silver of which it supplies the place, 
many people would immediately perceive they had 
more of this paper than was necessary for transact- 
ing their business at home : and, as they could not 
send it abroad, bank paper only passing current 
where it is issued, there would be a run upon the 
banks to the extent of this superfluous paper." ' 

Eichard Hardie resumed. * We were never so 
overrun with rotten banks as now. Shoemakers, 
cheesemongers, grocers, write up "Bank" over 
one of their windows, and deal their rotten paper 
by the foolscap ream. The issue of their lai^er 
notes is colossal, and renders a panic inevitable 
soon or late : but, to make it doubly sure, they 
have been allowed to utter IL and 2Z. notes. 
They have done it, and on a frightfiil scale. 
Then to make it trebly sure, the balance between 
paper and specie is disturbed in the other scale as 
well, by foreign loans to be paid in gold. In 1793 
the candle was left unsnuffed : but we have lighted 
it at both ends and put it down to roast. Before 
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the year ends every sovereign in the banks of this 
country may be called on to cash SOL of paper, 
bank-paper, share-paper, foolscap-paper, waste- 
paper. In 1793 a small excess of paper over 
specie had the power to cause a panic and break 
some ninety banks. But our excess of paper is 
far larger, and with that fatal error we have com- 
bined foreign loans and three hundred bubble- 
companies. Here then meet three bubbles, each 
of which unaided secures a panic. Events revolve, 
gentlemen, and reappear at intervals. The great 
French bubble of 1719 is here to-day with the 
addition of two English tom-fooleries, foreign 
loans and IZ. notes. Mr. Law was a great financier : 
Mr. Law was the first banker and the greatest. 
All mortal bankers are his pupils though they 
don't know it. Mr. Law was not a fool: 
his critics are. Mr. Law did not commit one 
error out of six that are attributed to him by 
those who judge him without reading, far less 
studying, his written works. He was too sound 
and sober a banker to admit small notes. They 
were excluded from his system. He found France 
on the eve of bankruptcy : in fiict the state had 
committed acts of virtual bankruptcy. He saved 
her with his bank. Then came his two errors. 
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one remediable, the other fatal. No. 1 ; he 
created a paper-company and blew it up to a 
bubble. When the shares had reached the skies 
they began to come down like stones by an in- 
evitable law. No. 2 : to save them from their 
coming fate he propped them with his bank. 
Overrating the power of governments, and under- 
rating nature's, he married the Mississippi shares 
(at forty times their value) to his bank-notes by 
edict. What was the consequence ? The bank- 
paper, sound in itself, became rotten by marriage. 
Nothing could save the share-paper. The bank- 
paper, making common cause with it, shared its 
fate. Had John Law let his two tubs stand each 
on its own bottom the shares would have gone 
back to what they came from — nothing : the 
bank, based as it was on specie, backed stoutly by 
the government, and respected by the people for 
great national services, would have weathered 
the storm and lasted to this day. But he tied 
his ricketty child to his healthy child and flung 
them into a stormy sea, and told them to swim 
together : they sank together. Now observe sir, 
the fatal error that ruined that great financier in 
1720 is this day proposed to us. We are to con- 
^ect our bank with bubble-companies by the double 
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tie of loans and liabiKty. John Law was sore 
tempted ; the Mississippi Company was his own 
child as well as the bank. Love of that popularity 
he had drunk so deeply, egotism, and parental 
partiality, combined to obscure that great man's 
judgment. But with us folly stands naked on 
one side bubbles in hand, common sense and 
printed experience on the other. These six 
specimen bubbles here are not our children. Let 
me see whose they are, aliases excepted/ 

* Very good, young gentleman, very good. Now 
it is my turn. I have got a word or two to say 
on the other side. The journals, which are so 
seldom agreed, are all of one mind about these 
glorious times. Account for that !' 

* How can you know their minds, sir ?' 

* By their leading columns.' 

* Those are no clue.' 

' What ! Do they think one thing and print 
another? Why should the independent press 
do that? nonsense/ 

* Why, sir ? Because they are bribed to print 
it, but they are not bribed to think it.' 

* Bribed ? The English press bribed 1' 

*0h! not directly, like the English freeman. 
Oblige me with a journal or two, no matter which ; 
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they are all tarred with the same stick in time of 
bubble. Here sir are 50Z. worth of bubble adver- 
tisements, yielding a profit of say 25Z. on this 
single issue. In this one are nearer lOOZ. worth 
of such advertisements. Now is it in nature that 
a newspaper, which is a trade speculation, should 
say the word that would blight its own harvest ? 
This is the oblique road by which the English 
press is bribed. These leaders are mere echoes of 
to-day's advertisement sheet, and bidders for to- 
morrow's.* 

' The world gets worse every day. Skinner/ 

* It gets no better/ replied Eichard, philosophi- 
cally. 

' But, Eichard, here is our county member, and 

, staid sober men both ; and both have pledged 

their honour on the floor of the House of Commons 
to the sound character of some of these companies.' 

* They have sir : but they will never redeem the 
said honour : for they are known to be bribed, and 
not obliquely, by those very companies/ (The price 
current of M.P. honour, in time of bubble, ought 
to be added to the works of arithmetic.) ' Those 
two Brutuses get 500/. a piece per annum for tout- 
ing those companies down at St. Stephen's. 

goes cheaper and more oblique. He touts, in the 
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same place, for a gas company, and his honse in 
the square flares from cellar to garret, gratis.' 

* Good gracious ! and he talked of the light of 
conscience in his very last speech. But this can- 
not apply to all. There is the archbishop : he can't 
have sold his name to that company.' 

' Who knows ? he is over head and ears in debt/ 

* But the duke, he can't have.' 

' Why not ? he is over head and ears in debt. 
Princes deep in debt by misconduct, and bishops 
deep in ditto by ditto, are half honest, needy men ; 
and half honest, needy men are all to be bought 
and sold like hogs in Smithfield, especially in time 
of bubble/ 

* What is the world come to !' 

* What it was a hundred years ago/ 

* I have got one pill left for him, Skinner. — 
Here is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a man, 
whose name stands for caution, has pronounced a 
panegyric on our situation. Here axe his words 
quoted in this leader: now listen. "We may 
safely venture to contemplate with instructive 
admiration the harmony of its proportions and the 
solidity of its basis." What do you say to that ?' 

* I say it is one man's opinion versiLS the expe- 
rience of a century. Besides, that is a quotation, 
and may be a fraudulent one.' 
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* No ! no ! The speech was only deUvered last 
Wednesday: we wiU refer to it. Mum! mum! 
Ah ! here it is. " The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
rose and " mum ! mum ! — ah ! " I am of — o-pinion 
that — if, upon a fair review of our situation, there 
shall appear to be nothing hollow in its founda- 
tion, artij&cial in its superstructure, or flimsy in its 
general results, we may safely venture to con- 
template with instructive admiration the har- 
mony of its proportions and the solidity of its 
basis." ' 

*Ha! ha! ha! I quite agree with cautious 
Bobby. If it is not hollow it may be solid : if it is 
not a gigantic paper balloon, it may be a very 
fine globe, and vice versd, which vice versa he in 
his heart suspects to be the truth. You see, sir, 
the mangled quotation was a swindle like the 
flimsy superstructure it was intended to prop. 
The genuine paragraph is a fair sample of Robin- 
son and of the art of witholding opinion by 
means of expression. But, as quoted, by a fraudu- 
lent suppression of one half, the unbalanced half 
is palmed off as a whole, and an indecision per- 
verted into a decision. I might just as fairly cite 
him as describing our situation to be " hollow in its 
basis, artificial in its superstruxjture, flimsy in its 
general result." Since you value names, I will cite 
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you one man that lias commented on the situation, 
not like Mr. Eobinson by misty sentences each 
neutralizing the other, but by consistent acts : a 
man, gentlemen, whose operations have always 
been numerous and courageous in less prosperous 
times, yet now, he is out of everything, but a single 
insurance company/ 

' Who is the gentleman T 

' It is not a gentleman : it is a blackguard,' said 
the exact youth. 

'You excite my curiosity. Who is the capi- 
talist then, that stands aloof?' 

' Nathan Meyer Eothschild.' 

* The devil.' 

Old Skinner started sitting. * Rothschild hang- 
ing back. Oh, Master, for heaven's sake don't let 
us try to be wiser than those devils of Jews. 
Mr. Richard, I bore up pretty well against your 
book-learning, but now you've hit me with a 
thunderbolt. Let us get in gold, and keep as 
snug as mice : and not lend one of them a farthing 
to save them jfrom the gallows. Those Jews 
smeU farther than a Christian can see. Don't let's 
have any more 1793's sir, for heaven's sake. 
Listen to Mr. Richard ; he has been abroad and 
come back with a head.' 

VOL. 1. t 
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* Be quiet Skinner ! You seem to possess private 
information, Eichard/ 

' I employ three myrmidons to hunt it : it will 
be useful by-and-by/ 

' It may be useful now. Bemark on these pro- 
posals/ 

* Well sir, two of them are based on gold-mines^ 
shares at a fabulous premium. Now no gold- 
mine can be worked to a profit by a company. 
Primo : Gold is not found in veins like other 
metals. It is an abundant metal made scarce to 
man by distribution over a wide surface. The 
very phrase gold-mine is delusive. Secundo : 
Gold is a metal that cannot be worked to a profit 
by a company, for this reason; workmen will 
hunt it for others so long as the daily wages 
average higher than the amount of metal they 
find per diem; but, that rubicon once passed, 
away they run to find gold for themselves in some 
spot with similar signs ; or if they stay, it is to 
murder your overseers and seize your mine. Gold 
digging is essentially an individual speculation. 
These shares sell at TOOL a piece : a dozen of them 
are not worth one Dutch tulip-root. Ah ! here 
is a company of another class, in which you have 
been invited to be director; they would have 
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given you shares and made you liable.' Mr. 
Eichard consulted his note book. * This company, 
which " commands the wealth of both Indies " — 
in perspective — dissolved yesterday afternoon for 
want of eight guineas. They had rented offices at 
eight guineas a week, and could not pay the first 
week. " Turn out or pay," said the landlord, a 
brute absorbed in the present, and with no faith 
in the glorious future. They offered him 1,500/. 
worth of shares instead of his paltry eight 
guineas cash. On this he swept his premises of 
them. What a godsend you would have been to 
these Jeremy Diddlers, you and the ten thousand 
they would have bled you of.' 

The old banker turned pale. 

* Oh that is nothing new, sir. " To-morrow the 
first lord of the treasury calls at my house and 
brings me 11,261/. 145. llfrf. which is due to me 
jfrom the nation at twelve of the clock on that day ; 
you couldn't lend me a shilling till then, could 
ye ?" Now for the loans. Baynes upon Haggart 
want 2,000/. at 5 per cent.' 

' Good names, Eichard, surely,' said old Hardie 
faintly. 

'They were — but there are no good names 
in time of bubble : the operations are so enormous 

z 2 
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that in a few weeks a man is hollowed out and 
his frame left standing. In such times capitalists 
are like filberts : they look all nut, but half of them 
are dust inside the shell, and only known by 
breaking. Baynes upon Haggart, and Haggart 
upon Baynes, the city is fall of their paper. I 
have brought some down to show it you. A dis- 
counter, who is a friend of mine, did it for them 
on a considerable scale at thirty per cent, discount 
(cast your eye over these bills, Haggart on 
Baynes). But he has burnt his fingers even at 
that, and knows it. So I am authorized to offer 
all these to you at fifty per cent, discount.' 

* Good heavens ! Eichard !' 

* If therefore you think of doing rotten apple 
Upon rotten pear, otherwise Haggart upon Baynes, 
why do it at 5 per cent., when it is to be had by 
the quire at 50 ?' 

* Take them out of my sight,' said old Hardie, 
starting up: *take them all out of my sight. 
Thank God I sent for you. No more discussion, 
no more doubt. Give me your hand my son, you 
Jiave saved the bank !' 

The conference broke up with these eager words, 
;and young Skinner retired swiftly from the key- 
hole. 
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The next day Mr. Hardie senior came to a re- 
solution which saddened poor old Skinner. He 
called the clerks in and introduced them to Mr, 
Eichaxd as his managing paxtaer. 

' Every dog has his day ' said the old gentleman : 
'mine has been a long one. Eichard has saved 
the bank from a grave error, Eichard shall 
conduct it as Hardie and Son. Don't be discon- 
solate Skinner, I'll look in on you now and then.' 

Hardie junior sent back all the proposals with 
a polite negative. He then proceeded on a tw6- 
headed plan : Not to lose a shilling when the 
panic he expected should come, and to make 
20,000/. upon its subsiding. Hardie and Son held 
exchequer bills on rather a large scale : they were 
at half a crown premium. He sold every one and 
put gold in his coffers. He converted, in the same 
way, all his other securities except consols. These 
were low, and he calculated they would rise in any 
general depreciation of more pretentious invest- 
ments. He drew out his balance, a large one, from 
his London correspondent, and put gold in his 
coffers. He drew a large deposit from the Banls: 
of England. Whenever his own notes came into 
the bank he withdrew them from circulation. 
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* They may hop upon Hardie and Son,' said he, 
' but they shan't run upon us, for I'll cut off their 
legs and keep them in my safe/ 

One day he invited several large tradesmen in 
the town to dine with him at the bank. They 
came full of curiosity, He gave them a luxurious 
diimer, which pleased them. After dinner he ex- 
posed the real state of the nation, as he understood 
it. They listened politely, and sneered silently, 
but visibly. He then produced six large packets 
of his bank-notes ; each packet contained 3,000^. 
Skinner, then present, enveloped these packets 
in cartridge-paper, and the guests were requested 
to seal them up. This was soon done. In those 
days a bunch of gigantic seak dangled and danced 
on the pit of every man's stomach. The sealed 
packets went back into the safe. 

' Show us a sparkle o' gold, Mr. Eichard,' said 
Meredith, linendraper and wag. 

' Mr. Skinner, oblige me by showiug Mr. Mere- 
dith a little of your specie — b, few anti-bubble pills, 
eh ! Mr. Meredith.' 

Omnes: 'Ha! ha! ha!' 

Presently a shout from Meredith : ^ Boys, he 
has got it here by the bushel. AH new sovereigns. 
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Don't any of ye be a linendraper, if you have got 
a chance to be a banker. How much is there here 
Mr. Eichardr 

* We must consult the books to ascertain that, 
8ir. 

'Must you? then just you turn your head 
away Mr. Eichard, and I'll put in a claw/ 

Omnes : ' Haw ! haw ! hp V 

Eichard Hardie resumed. * My precautions 
seem extravagant to you now, but in a few months 
you will remember this conversation, and it wiU 
lead to business.' The rest of the evening he 
talked of auything, everything, except banking. 
He was not the man to dilute an impression. 

Hardie junior was so confident in his reading, 
and his reasonings, that he looked every day into 
the journals for the signs of a general collapse of 
paper and credit. Instead of which public confi- 
dence seemed to increase, not diminish, and the 
paper balloon, as he called it, dilated, not shrank ; 
and this went onfor months. His gold lay a dead 
and useless stock, while paper was breeding paper 
on every side of him. He suffered his share of 
those mortifications, which every man must look to 
endure who takes a course of his own, and stems a 
human current. He sat sombre and perplexed in 
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his bank parlour, doing nothing ; his clerks mended 
pens in the office. The national calamity so con* 
fidently predicted, and now so eagerly sighed for, 
earner not. 

In other words Kichard Hardie was a sagacious 
calculator, but not a prophet ; no man is till after- 
wards, and then nine out of ten are. At last he 
despaired of the national calamity ever coming* 
at all. So then, one dark November day an event 
happened that proved him a shrewd calculator of 
probabilities in the gross, and showed that the 
records of the past ' studied ' instead of ' skimmed/ 
may in some degree counterbalance youth and its 
narrow experience. Owing to the foreign loans 
there were a great many bills out against this 
country. Some heavy ones were presented, and 
seven millions in gold taken out of the Bank of 
England and sent abroad. This would have 
trickled back by degrees. But the suddenness and 
magnitude of the drain alarmed the bank directors 
for the safety of the bank, subject as it was by 
Mr. Peel's bill to a vast demand for gold. 

Up to this period, though they had amassed 
specie themselves, they had rather fed the paper 
fever in the country at large ; but now they began 
to take a wide and serious view of the grave 
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contingencies around them. They contracted their 
money operations, refused in two cases to discount 
com, and in a Word put the screw on as judi- 
ciously as they could. But time was up. Public 
confidence had reached its culminating point. 
The sudden caution of the bank could not be 
hidden: it awoke prudence, and prudence after 
imprudence drew terror at its heels. There was 
a tremendous rrm upon the country banks. The 
smaller ones ' smashed all around like glass bottles,' 
as in 1793: the larger ones made gigantic and 
prolonged eflforts to stand, and generally fell at last. 

Many, whose books showed assets 40^. in the 
pound, suspended payment. For in a violent 
panic the bank creditors can all draw their 
balances in a few hours or days, but the poor bank 
cannot put a similar screw on its debtors. Thus 
no establishment was safe. Honour and solvency 
bent before the storm, and were ranked with 
rottenness : and, as at the same time the market- 
price of securities sank with frightful rapidity, 
scarcely any amount of invested capital was safe 
in the unequal conflict. 

Exchequer bills went down to 60^. discount, 
and the funds rose and fell like waves in a storm. 

London bankers were called out of church to 
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answer despatches from their country correspon- 
dents. 

The Mint worked day and night, and coined a 
hundred and fifty thousand sovereigns per diem 
for the Bank of England ; but this large supply 
went but a little way, since that firm had in 
reality to cash nearly all the country notes tiiat 
were cashed. 

Post chaises and four stood like hackney coaches 
in Lombard Street, and every now and then went 
rattling off at a gallop into the country with their 
golden freight. In London, at the end of a single 
week, not an old sovereign was to be seen, so 
fiercely was the old coinage swept into the pro- 
vinces, so active were the Mint, and the smashers : 
these last drove a roaring trade. For paper now 
was all suspected : and anything that looked 
like gold was taken recklessly in exchange. 

Soon the storm burst on the London banks. 
A firm known to possess half a miUion in undeni- 
able securities could not cash them fast enough 
to meet the cheques drawn on their counter, and 
fell. Next day, a house whose very name was a 
rock, suspended for four days. An hour or two 
later two more went hopelessly to destruction* 
The panic rose to madness. Confidence had no 
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longer a clue^ nor names a diatinction. A man's 
enemies collected three or four vagabonds round 
Ills door, and in another hour there was a run 
upon him, that never ceased till he was emptied 
or broken. At last, as in the ancient battles 
armies rested on their arms to watch a duel in 
whidi both sides were represented, the whole town 
watched a run upon the great house of Pole, 
Thornton, and Co. The Bank of England, from 
public motives, spiced of course with private in- 
terest, had determined to support Pole, Thornton, 
and Co., and so perhaps stem the general fury, for 
all things have their turning-point. Threehundred 
thousand pounds were advanced to Pole and Co., 
who with this aid and their own resources battled 
through the week, but on Saturday night were 
drained so low, that their fate once more depended 
on the Bank of England. Another large sum 
was advanced them. They went on ; but ere the 
next week ended they succumbed, and universal 
panic gained the day. Climax of all, the Bank of ^ 
England notes lost a share of public confidence, 
and a frightftd run was made on it. The struggle 
had been prepared for, and was gigantic on both 
sides. Here, the great hall of the Bank, full of 
panic-stricken citizens jostling one another to get 
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gold for the notes of the Bank : there, foreign na- 
tions sending over ingots and coin to the Bank, and 
the Mint working night and day, Sunday and week- 
day, to turn them into sovereigns to meet the run. 
Sovereigns or else half-sovereigns were promptly 
delivered on demand. No hesitation or sign of 
weakness peeped out : but, under this bold and 
prudent surface, dismay, sickness of heart, and the 
dread of a great humiliation. At last one dismal 
evening this establishment, which at the beginning 
of the panic had twenty millions specie, left off with 
about five hundred thousand pounds in coin, and 
a similar amount in bullion. A large freight of 
gold was on the seas, coming to their aid, and due, 
but not arrived; the wind was high: and in a 
few hours the people would be howling round 
their doors again. They sent a hasty message to 
the government and implored them to suspend, by 
order in council, the operation of Mr. Peel's bill 
for a few days. A plump negative fix^m Mr. 
^ Canning. 

Then being driven to expedients they bethought 
them of a chest of 1^. notes that they had luckily 
omitted to bum. Another message to the govern- 
ment, * May we use these ?' 

* As a temporary expedient, yes.' 
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The one pound notes were whirKDg all over 
the country before daybreak, and, marvellous 
anomaly, which took Eichard Hardie by surprise, 
they oiled the waves, the panic abated from that 
hour.* The holders of country notes took the 11. 
B. E. notes as cash, with avidity. The very 
sight of them piled on a counter stopped a run in 
more than one city. 

The demand for gold at the Bank of England 
continued, but less fiercely, and as the ingots still 
came tumbling in and the Mint hailed sovereigns 
on them, their stock of specie rose as the demand 
declined, and they came out of their fiercest 
battle with honour. But ere the tide turned, 
things in general came to a pass scarcely known 
in the history of civilized nations. 

Ladies and gentlemen took heir-looms to the 
pawnbrokers', and swept their tills of the last coin. 
Not only was wild speculation, hitherto so univer- 
sal and ardent, snufied out like a candle, but invest- 
ment ceased and commerce came to a standstill. 

Bank Stock, East India Stock, and, some days. 
Consols themselves did not go doion, they went 
out, were blotted from the book of business. No 
man would give them gratis, no man would take 

* A hair of the dog that bit us. 
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them on any other terms. The brokers closed 
their books, there were bo buyers nor sellers. 
Trade was coming to the same pass, except the 
retail bx^iness in ^.tables; and aa observant 
statesman and economist, that watched the phe- 
nomenon, prononnced that in forty-eight hours 
more aU dealings would have ceased between 
man and man, or returned to the rude and primi- 
tive form of barter, or direct exchange of men's 
several commodities, labour included. 

Finally, things crept into their places ; shades 
of distinction were drawn between good securities 
and bad. Shares were forfeited. Companies dis- 
solved, bladders punctured, balloons flattened, 
bubbles burst, and thousands of families ruined, 
, thousands of people beggared: and the nation 
itself, its paper fever reduced by a severe bleeding, 
lay sick, panting, exhausted, and discouraged, for a 
year or two, to await the eternal cycle — torpor, 
prudence, health, plethora, blood-letting, torpor, 
prudence, health, plethora, blood-letting, etc., etc., 
etc., etc., in secula seculorum. 

The journals pitched into * speculation/ 
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Three banks lay in the dust of the town of 



and Hardie and Son stood looking calmly down 
upon the ruins. 

Eichard Hardie had carried out. his double- 
headed plan. 

There was no run upon him : could not be one 
in the courge of nature, his baUwaces were so low, 
and his notes were all at home. He created arti- 
ficially a run of a very diflferent kind. He dined 
the same party of tradesmen:; all but one, who 
could not come, being at supper after Polonius his 
fashion. After dinner he showed the packets still 
sealed, and six more imsealed. * Here, gentlemen, 
is our whole issue.' There was a huge wood fire 
in the old-fashioned room. He threw a packet of 
notes into it. A most respectable grocer yeUed, 
and lost colour : victim of the senses, he thought 
sacred money was here destroyed, and his host a 
well-bred, and oh how plausible, maniac. The 
others derided him, and packet after packet fed 
the flames. When two only were left, containing 
about five thousand pounds between them, Hardie 
junior made a proposal that they should advertise 
in their shop windows to receive Hardie's five pound 
notes as five guineas in payment for their goods. 
Observing a natural hesitation, he explained that 
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they would by this means crush their competitors, 
and could easily clap a price on their goods to 
cover the odd shillings. The bargain was soon 
struck. Mr. Richard was a great man. All his 
guests felt in their secret souls, and pockets--* 
excuse the tautology — that some day or other they 
should want to borrow money of him. Besides, 
* crush their competitors !' 

Next day Mr. Eichard loosed his hand and let 
a flock of his own bank notes fly: (they were 
asked for earnestly every day.) Some soon found 
their way to the shops in question. The next 
day still more took wing and buzzed about the 
shops. Presently other tradesmen finding people 
rushed to the shops in question, began to bid 
against them for Hardie's notes, a result the long- 
headed youth had expected ; and said notes went 
up to ten shillings premium. Too calm and cold 
to be betrayed into deserting his principles, he 
confined the issue within the bounds he had pre- 
scribed, and when they were all out seldom saw 
one of them again. By this means he actually 
lowered the Bank of England notes in public esti- 
mation, and set his own high above them, in the 

town of • Deposits came in. Confidence 

unparalleled took the place of fear so far as he was 
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concerned, and lie was left free to work the other 
part of his plan. 

To the amazement and mystification of old 
Skinner, he laid out ten thousand pounds in ex- 
chequer bills : and followed this up by other large 
purchases of paper, paper, nothing but paper. 

Hardie senior was nervous, 

* Are you true to your own theory, Eichard ?' 
The youth explamed to him that blind confi- 
dence always ends in blind distrust ; and then all 
paper becomes depreciated alike : but good paper 
is sure to recover. ' Sixty-two shillings discount 
«ir is a ridiculous decline of exchequer bills ; we 
are at peace, and elastic, and the government is 
strong. My other purchases all rest upon certain 
information, careAiUy and laboriously amassed 
while the world was so busy blowing bubbles. I 
am now buying paper that is unjustly depreciated 
in Panic, i.e. in the second act of that mania of 
which Bubble is the first act.' He added : * When 
the herd buy, the price rises : when they sell, it 
falls. To buy with them and sell with them is 
therefore to buy dear and sell cheap. My game — 
and it is a game that reduces speculation to a 
certainty — ^is threefold :-»- 

* First, never at any price, or under any 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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temptation, hxxy anything that is not as good 9s^ 
gold. 

* Secondly, bny that sound article when the berdl 
sells it. 

^ Thirdly, sell it when the herd buys it/ 
' Bichard/ said the old maE, ^ I see what it j» — " 
you are a genius/ 
'^Ko/ 

* It is no use your denying it, Bichard/ 

* Common sense sir, common sense,' 

' Yes, but common sense carried to suck z 
height as you do is geniiis/ 

* Well, sir; then I own to the genius of com^ 
mon sense.' 

'I admire you, Bi(diard, I am proud of your but 
the bank has stood 140 years and nerer ^ geoaw 
in it ;' the old man s%hed» 

Hardie s^or having rdieved his: mind of Hm 
vague misgiving, never returned to it : probabfy 
never felt it again. li was one of those strange 
flashes that cross a mind as a meteor the sky. 

The old gentleman, having Mttle to do, taBced 
more than heretofore, and, like &tihers, talked 
about his son, and, unlike sons, cded him up st 
his own expense. The world is not very inexe- 
jdulous : above all, it never disbelieves a Bum t^ho 



calls himself a fool. Having then gained the 
public ear by the artifice of self-depreciation, he 
poured into it the praises of Hardie junior. He 
went about telling how he, an old man, was all 
but drawn into the bubbles, tiU this young Daniel 
came down and foretold all. Thus paternal 
garrulity combined for once with a man's own 
ability to place Eichard Hardie on the pinnacle of 
provincial grandeur* 

A few years more and Hardie senior died. (His 
old derk Skinner fbllowed him a month later.) 

Bichard Hardie,now sole partner and proprietoir, 
assumed a mode of living unknown to hk prede- 
ioesaoars. He built a large commodious hottse^ and 
entertabaedi in iJie Sxsb style* The best &milie9 
in the ne^hbonrhood visited a maok whose mannar 
.was quiet and. stately, his ineome laager than theiir 
own, and hxs house and table luxuidous without 
.vulgaor pretension and the red-hot gilding and 
glare, with which the injudicious parvenu brands 
himself and furniture. 

The bank itself put on a new &ce. Twice as 
much glass ironted the street, and a sl^Iight was 
let iuto the eeihng : there were five okrks instead 
of three ; the new ones at much smdler salaries 
than the pair that had come down from antiqusty. 

2 A 2 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Such was Mr. Hardie at twenty-five, and his to\vns- 
people said, * If he is so wise now he is a boy, what 
in heaven s name will he be at forty ?' To sixty the 
imagination did not attempt to follow his wisdonu 
He was now past thirty, and behind the scenes of 
his bank was still the same able financier I have 
sketched. But in society he seemed another man. 
0?here his characteristics were quiet courtesy, im- 
perturbability, a suave but impressive manner, 
vast information on current events, and no flavour 
whatever of the shop. 

He had learned the happy art, which might be 
Called * the barrister's art,' 'hoc agendiy of throwing 
the whole man into a thing at one time, and out 
of it at another. In the bank and in his own 
study he was a devout worshipper of Mammon 
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in society a courteous, polished, intelligent gen- 
tleman, always ready to sift and discuss any 
worthy topic you could start, except finance. 
There was some affectation in the cold and im- 
moveable determination with which he declined 
to say three words about money. But these 
great men act habitually on a preconceived system ; 
this gives them their force. 

If Lucy Fountain had been one of those empty 
girls that were so rife at the time, the sterling 
value of his conversation would have disgusted 
her, and his calm silence when there was nothing 
to be said (sure proof of intelligence), would have 
passed for stupidity with her. But she was in- 
telligent, weU used to bungling straightforward 
flattery, and to smile with arch contempt at it, 
and very capable of appreciating the more subtle 
but less satirical compliment a man pays a pretty 
girl by talking sense to her. And, as it happened, 
her foible favoured him no less than did her strong 
points. She attached too solid a value to manner ; 
and, Mr. Hardie's manner was, to her fancy, 
male perfection. It added to him in her estima- 
tion, as much as David Dodd's defects in that 
kind detracted from the value of his mind and 
heart. 
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To this favourable opinion Mr. Hardie re- 
sponded in fall. 

He had tk&rer seen so graceful a creatine, nor 
^so yocmg a -womsn so courteous, and high4)red. 

He observed at onoe what less keen persons 
faled to discover, that she was seldom spontar 
neonsy or off her guacd^ He admired h^ 1^. 
more. He had no sympa^y with the kfeatine, 
in man or woman. ^She thinks before nhe 
i^peeiks,^ said he, with a note of admk^tion. On. 
i&e <]rther hand he missed a trait or two the youxMg. 
lady possessed ; for th^ happened to be virtoes 
he had no eye for. But the svm. total was most. 
£ivonrable. In short it was esteem at first 
sight. 

As a cobweb to a cabbage-net, so fine was: 
Mrs. Baaalgette's reticulation compared witii. 
Uncle Fountain's. She invited Mr. B4Urdie to 
stay* Br fortnight with h^, commjendng just' one 
day before Lucy's retam>. She arranged a round of 
gaiety to celebrate the double event. What could 
be more simple? Yet there was policy below. 
The whirl of pleasure was to make Lucy forget 
everybody at Font Abbey, to empty her heart and 
pave Mrs. B.'s candidate's way to the vacancy* 
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Tlien, she never threw Mr, Hardie at Lncy's heacL 
«o„te.&g Ursdf wM, sp^tt^ of hL wift 
veneration, when Lucy herself or others introdaced 
his name. She was always contriving to throw 
the pair together, but no mortal could see her 
hand at wonrk in it. Brefy a she spider* The 
first day or. two she watdied her nieoe on the sly, 
Just -to see whe&er she re^?etted Font Ahbey, or 
in other words Mr. Talboys. Well aoquainted 
Tsdth all file subtle sigiBsi by which women read 
one another, she observed with some uneadness 
that Lucy appeared somewhat listless and pensive 
at times, when left quite to herself: once she 
found her with her cheek in her hand, and, by 
the way the young lady averted her head, and 
slid suddenly into distinct cheerfulness, suspected 
there must have been tears in her eyes, but could 
not be positive. Next, ^e noticed with satis£ste* 
tion that the round of gaiety, including, as it did, 
morning rides as weU aa evening dances, dis^ 
sipated these Kttle reveries and languors. She 
inferred that either there wa« nothing in them 
bnt a sort of sediment of ennui, the natural re^ 
mains of a visit to Font Abbey, or, that, if there 
was anything more, it had yielded to the active 
pleasures she had provided, and to the lady's easy 
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temper, and love of society, * the only thing she 
loves — or ever will ' said Mrs. B. assuming pro- 
phecy. 



% 



* Aunt, how superior Mr. Hardie's conversatknot 
is. He interests one in topics that are unbearable, 
generally : politics now. I thought I abhorred 
them ; but I find it was only those little paltry 
Whig and Tory squabbles that wearied me. 
Mr. Hardie's views are neither Whig nor Tory, 
they are patriotic, and sober, and large-minded. 
He thinks of the country. I can take ^ome in-^ 
terest in what he calls politics.' 

* And pray what is that ?' 

* Well, aunt, " the liberation of commerce from 
its fetters *' for one thing. I can contrive to be in* 
terested in that because I know England can only 
be great by commerce. Then " the education of 
all classes," because without that England cannot 
be enlightened or good.* 

' He never says a word to me about such things/ 
said Mrs. Baaalgette : a suppose he thinks they 
are above poor me.' She delivered this with so ad- 
mirable an imitation of pique, that the courtier waa 
deceived, and applied butter to * a fox's wound/ 
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' Oh no, aunt ! Consider ! if that was it he would 
not wa^te them on me. who am so inferior to you 
in sagacity. More likely he says, *' This young^ 
lady has not yet completed her education ; I will 
sprinkle a little good sense among her frivolous 
accomplishments." Whatever the motive, I am 
very much obliged to Mr. Hardie. A man of 
sense is so refreshing after — (full stop). What do 
you think of his voice 7 

* His voice ? I don t remember anything about 
it/ 

* Yes you do : you must : it is a very remark- 
able one : so mellow, so quiet, yet so modulated.* 

' Well, I do remember now ; it is rather a plea* 
sant voice — ^for a man/ 

* Bather a pleasant voice !' repeated Lucy, open- 
ing her eyes : ' why it is a voice to charm serpents/ 

' Ha ! ha ! It has not charmed him one yet, you 
see.' 

This speech was not in itself pellucid : but 
these sweet ladies, among themselves, have so few 
topics compared with men, and consequently beat 
their little manor so often, that they seize a fami- 
liar idea under any disguise with the rapidity 
of lighfeaing. 

* Oh ! charmers are charm-proof,* replied Lucy ; 
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Hhat is &B only reason wliy-r— I am sore of ihaV 
TSien she reflected a wbile. ' JEt is Ms jmJbarsl : 
ymce, is it not 2 Did you ever iear him apeak 
in any other ? think I' 
MJefrer/ 

* Then ie must be a' good man. Apix>po8, » - 
Mr. Hardie a good man, aunt ?' 

' * Why of course he is/ 

* How do you know ?* ; 
'I never heard of any scasidal against him/ 

' Oh ! I don*t mean your negative goodness.- 
Yon nevey heard anytlung agamst me otA o£ 
doors/ .; 

'^Well, and are you not a good girl?' 

' Me ? aunt ? Why you know I am not/ 

^ Bless me, what have you done ?* 

* I have done nothing, aunt,' exclaimed Lney,^ 
* and the good are never nullities. Then I am 
not open, which is a great fault in a character; 
But I can't help it, I can't ! I can't t' 

* Well, you need not break your heart for tfaot^ 
Yon will get over it before you have been married 
a year. Look at me, I was as sly as any of you 
at first going oft, but now I can speak my mind ; 
and a good thing too : or what would became of 
me among the selfish set ?' 
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* Meaning me, dear ?' 

'No. Divide it amongst yon. Come,.ihi8 igr 
idle talk Men's vcnuces, aaid whether they ^e 
good, bad» or indifferent: a« if that mattered ib 
pin, provided their incomes are good, and- thdr 
manners endurable. I want a little serious con-^ 
versation with yon.' 

*Do you?* and I/acy oolcmred ikinllyt *with 
all my heart/ 

' We go to the Hunt's ball the day after to^ 
moiTow Lucy; I suppose you know that ? Now 
what on. earth am I to w«ar — that is the question. 
Th^e is no time to get a naw dress made, and! 
have not got one/ 

* That you haire not worn once ?' 

* Many of them twice, and eren three times ;' 
and the B. looked aghast at the state of nudity 
to which dbe was reduced. Lucy sidled towards 
the door. ^ Since you consxdt me, dear, I advise 
you to wear what I mean to wear myself/ ^ 

^ Ah ! what a capital ideal then we shall pass 
for sisters. I dare say I have got some old thing 
or other that will match yours : but you had bet- 
ter tell me at once what you do mean, to wear/ 

* A gown, a pair of gloves, and a smerk ; ' and 
with this heartless expression of non-chalance, 
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Lucy glided away, and escaped the impeadin 
shower. 

* Oh ! the selfishness of these girls !' cried the 
deserted one, ' I have got her a husband to her 
taste : so now she runs away from me to think of 
him.' 

The neict moment she looked at the enormity 
from another point of view, and then, the 
burst of injured virtue gave way to a steady 
complacency. ' 

' She is caught at last. She notices his very 
voice. She fancies she cares for politics, ha ! ha ! 
She is gone to meditate on him : could not bear 
any other topic : would not even talk about dress ; 
a thing her whole soul was wrapped np in till 
now. I have known her go on for hours at a 
stretch about it/ 

There are people with memories so constructed 
that what they said, and another did not contra- 
dict or even answer, seems to them upon retro* 
spect to have been delivered by that other person, 
and received in dead silence by themselves. 

Meantime Lucy was in her own room, and the 
door bolted. 

So she was the next day: and uneasy Mrs. 
Bazalgette came hunting after, and tapped at 
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the door after first trying the handle, which in 
Lucy's creed was not a discreet and polished act. 

* Nobody admitted here till three o'clock/ 

* It is me, Lncy.* 

* So I conclude/ said Lucy, gaily. ' " Me '* must 
call again at three, whoever it is/ 

' Not I,' said Aunt Bazalgette, and flounced off 
in a pet. 

At three Dignity dissolved in Curiosity, and 
Mrs. Bazalgette entered her niece's room in an ill- 
temper: it vanished like smoke at the sight of 
two new dresses, peach coloured and glac^es, just 
finished, lying on the bed. An eager fire of 
questions. ' Where did you get them ? which is 
mine ? who made them ?' 

' A new dressmaker.' 

* Ah ! what a godsend to poor us ! who is she ?' 

* Let me see how you like her work before I tell 
you. Try this one on.' 

Mrs. Bazalgette tried on her dress, and was 
charmed with it. Lucy would not try on hers : 
she said she had done so, and it fitted well enough 
for her. 

* Everything fits you, you witch,' replied the 
B. 'I must have this woman's address, she is an 
angel.' 
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. Lucy looked pleased : ^she k only » be^tuv^ ; 
but desirous to plea&e you.; aud '' zeal goes &rther 
than talent '^ — says Mr. Dodd.' 

* Mr. Dodd ! ah ! by-the-bye^ that remiuds me : 
I am so glad you meationed his. muuei inrbere 
does the woman live ?' 

' The woman, or, as some consider her, the girl^ 
lives at present with a charming person calkd hy 
the world Mrs./ BazaJgette, but by i^ diess- 
maker her sweet little aunt,* — (kiss) (kiss) |kiss) ; 
and Lucy, whose natural affection for this lady was 
by a certain law of nature heated higher by woiikr 
ing day and night for her in secret, felt a xjused ^ 
expansion^ and curled round her like a acarpent 
with a dove*s heart. 

' Mrs; Bazalgette did what you and I, maoxly 
reader, should have been apt to omit^ She extri- 
cated herself, not roughly, yet a littLe hastily— iike 
a water-snake gliding out of the other swefi^ iser- 
^ent's folds** Sacred dress being present^ she 
deemed caresses frivolous — and ill-timed. ^ There^ 

• Here flashes on the cultivated mind the spri^tly couplet, — 
Oh that I had my mistress at this bay, 
To kisA aad dip me — till I run away. — Shakespeare 

Venus and Adowbw 
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th^re, lek me alone child» and tell me all about it 
direetlyw What put it into joitr head ? who faught 
you? is this your first attempt ? have you paid £ar 
-the silki or am I to ? Do tell me quick, don't 
iBep me on thorns V 

Lucy answered this fusillade in dei^iL 
' You know, aunt^ dressmakers bring us then: 
'&ilure8>and we, by our hints, get them made into 
^uccess^/ 

* So we do/ 

* So I said to myself " Now why not bring a 
little intelligence to bear at the beginning, ai^ 
.make these things right at once?" well,.! bofught 
several books, and studied them, and practised 
cutting out, in large sheets of l)9rown paper first : 
next I ventured a small flight. I made Jane a 
gown*' 

'What, your Bervaatr 

* Yes. I had a double motive ; first attempts 
are seldom brilliant; and it was better to fail in 
merino, and on Jane, than on you. Madam, and in 
silk. In the next place, Jane had been giving 
herself airs, and objecting to do some work of that 

.kind for me : so I thought it a good opportunity 
to teach her that dignity does not condsi in being 
dis(^%ing. The poor girl is so ashamed now : 
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she comes to me in her merino frock, and pesters 
me all day to let her do things for me. I am at 
my wits' end sometimes to invent nnreal distresses, 
like the writers of fiction yon know: aad, annty 
dear, you will not have to pay for the stuff: to 
tell you the real truth, I overheard Mr. Bazalgette 
say something ahout the length of your last dress- 
maker's hill : and as I had been very economical 
at Font Abbey, I foimd I had eighteen pounds to 
spare : so I said nothing, but I thought we will 
have a dress a-piece that nobody shall have to 
pay for/ 

* Eighteen pounds ? these two lovely dresses, 
lace, trimmings, and all for eighteen pounds !' 

* Yes, aunt. So you see those good souls, that 
make our dresses, have imposed upon us without 
ceremony: they would have been twenty-five 
pounds a-piece : now, would they not ?' 

* At least. Well you are a clever girl. I might 
as well try on yours, as you won't.' 

* Do, dear/ 

She tried on Lucy's gown : and, as before, got 
two looking-glasses into a line, twisted and twirled 
and inspected herself north, south, east, and west, 
and in an hour and a half resigned herself to take 
the dress off. Lucy observed with a sly smile 
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that her gaiety declined, and she became silent and 
pensive. 



' In the dead of the night, when with labour 
oppressed, All mortals enjoy the sweet blessing 
of rest,' a phantom stood at Lucy's bed-side, 
and fingered her. She awoke with a violent scream, 
the first note of which pierced the night's dull ear, 
but the second sounded like a wail from a well, 
being uttered a long way under the bed-clothes. 

* Hush ! don't be a fool,' cried the affectionate 
phantom ; and kneaded the uncertain form through 
the bed-clothes, ' fancy screeching so at sight of 
me !' Then gradually a single eye peeped timidly 
between two white hands that held the sheets 
ready for defence like a shield. 

' B — ^b — ^but you are all in white,' gulped Lucy, 
trembling all over : for her delicate fibres were set 
quivering ; and could not be stilled by a word : 
fingered at midnight all in a moment by a shade. 

' Why what colour should I be — in my night- 
gown?' snapped the spectre. 'What colour is 
yours ?' and she gave Lucy' s a little angry pull— ^ 

* and everybody else's ?' 

* But at the dead of night, aunt, and without 
VOL. I. 2 c 
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aay warning — ^it's terrible. Oh dear!' (another 
little gulp in the throat, exceeding pretty.) 

'Lucy, be yourself,' said the spectre severely 
' you used not to be so selfish as to turn hysterical 
when your aunt came to you for advice.' 

liucy had to do a little * forgive hlesfc shade 1' 
She apologized: crushed down her obtruaivcv 
egotistical tremours, and vibrated to herself 

Placable Aunt BazaJgette accepted her exesLses* 
and opened the business that had brought her 
there. 

' I didn't leave my bed at this hour for nothing; 
you may be sure.' 

'N — no, aunt.' 

* Luoy/ continued Mrs. Bazalgette^ deepeiiing, 
* there is a weight on my mind.' 

Up sat Lucy in the bed ; and two sapphire eyes 
opened wide and made terror lovely. 

' Oh ! aunt ! what have you been doing ? Ht is 
remorse then that wiU not let you sleep. Ah I I 
see ! — your flirtations ! your flirtations ! this is the 
end of them.' 

' My flirtations,' cried the other in great surprise. 
' I never flirt. I only amuse myself with them.* 

* In strict grammar this ' them ** ought to Fefer to ' flirtalioDB,' 
bat Lucy's aimt did not talk vtrict graxmnsr. Does jooib ? ' 
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*You — never — flirt? oh! — oh! — oh! Mr. 
Ohristopher, Mr. Home, Sir Greorge HeaJey, Mr. 
IVE'Donnell, Mr. Wolfenton, Mr. Vaughan — 
th^el oh, and Mr. Dodd!' 

* Well, at all events it's not for any of those 
fools I get out of my bed at this time of night. 
I have a weight on my mind: so do be serious, 
if you can. Lucy, I tried all yesterday to hide it 
fiom myself, but I cannot succeed,' 

^ What ? dear aunt' 

* Your gown fits me ever so much better tiban 
my own.' She sighed deeply. 

Lucy smiled slily : but she replied, * Is not that 
fancy ?' 

*No! Lu(^, no!' was the solemn rejdy, '^I 
have tried to shut my eyes to it : but I can't/ 

* So it seems. Ha ! ha !' 

' Now do be serious ! it is no laughing matter : 
how unfortunate I am !' 

^NotatalL Takemygown: I can easily alter 

jonrs to fit me, if necessary.' 

: *Oh! you good girl! how clever you are! L 

should never have thought of that.' N.B. She 

had been thinking of nothing else these six hours. 

* Gto to bed, dear, and sleep in peace,' said Lucy, 
soothingly. ' Leave all to me.' 

2 B 2 
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* No ! I can't leave all to you. Now I am ta 
have yours, I must try it on.' It was hers now ; 
so her confidence in its fitting was shaken. 

Mrs. Bazalgette then Hghted all the candles in 
the sconces, and opened Lucy's drawers, and took 
out linen, and put on the dress with Lucy's aid^ 
and showed Lucy how it fitted, and was charmed,, 
like a child with a new toy. 

Presently Lucy interrupted her raptures by an 
exclamation. Mrs. Bazalgette looked round, and 
there was her niece inspecting the ghostly robe 
which had caused her such a fright. 

* Here are oceans of yards of lace, on her very 
night-gown/ cried Lucy. 

' Well ! does not every lady wear lace on her 
night-gown ?' was the tranquil reply. * What is 
that on yours, pray ?' 

* A little misery of Valenciennes, an inch broad : 
but this is Mechlin : superb ! delicious ! Well^ 
aunt, you are a sincere votary of the graces : you 
put on fine thmgs because they are fine things, 
not with the hoUow motive of dazzling society ; 
you wear Mechlin not for eclat, but for Mechlin^ 
Alas ! how few, like you, pursue quite the same 
course in the dark, that they do in the world's 
eye.' 
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Don't moralize dear ! unhook me !' 



After breakfast Mrs. Bazalgette asked Lucy 
how long she could give her to choose which of 
the two gowns to take, after all. 

'TiU eight o'clock/ 

Mrs. Bazalgette breathed again. She had 
thought herself committed to No. 2, and No. 1 
was beginning to look lovely in consequence. 
At eight the choice being offered her with im- 
penetrable non-chalance by Lucy, she took Lucy's 
without a moment's hesitation, and sailed off gaily 
to her own room to put it on, in which . progress 
the ample peach coloured silk held out in both 
hands showed like Cleopatra's foresail, and seemed 
to draw the dame along. 

Lucy, too, was happy — demurely ; for in all this 
business the female novice, ' la rusee sans le savoir,' 
had outwitted the veteran. Lucy had measured her 
whole aunt. So she made dress A. for her, but told 
her she was to have dress B. This at once gave her 
desires a perverse bent towards her own property, 
ihe last direction they could have been warped 
into by any other means ; and so she was deluded 
to her good, and fitted to a hair, soul and body. 
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Going to the ball, one eloud darkened for an 
instant the matron's mind. 

*I am afraid they will see it only cost nine 
poimds/ 

* Enfant r replied Lucy, 'setat. 20/ 

At the ball Mr. Hardie and Lucy daneed to- 
gether, and were the most admired cotaple. 

The next day Mr. Hardie announced that he 
was obliged to curtail his visit, and go up to Jjcmr- 
don. Mrs. Bazalgette remonstrated. Mr. Hardie 
apologised, and asked permisrion to make out the 
rest 'of his visit on his return. Mrs. B. aeccHrded 
joyfully ; but Lucy objected. * Aunt, Afm'i yad 
be deluded into any such arrangement: Mr.. 
Hardie is liable to another fortnight. We have 
nothiug to do with his mismanagement. He 
comes to spend a fortnight with us : he tries— 
but fiiils ; I am sorly for Mr. Hardie, but the 
engagement remains in full force. I a^^eal te 
you Mr. Bazalgette, you are so exact.* 

* I don't see myself how he can get out of it 
with credit,* said Bazalgette, solemnly. 

* I am happy- to find that my duly is on theside 
of my inclination,' said Mr. Hardie ; smiled weB 
pleased, and looked handsomer than ever. 

They all missed bim more or less : but noboc^ 
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more than Lney. Hib conversation had a peculiar 

charm for her. His knowledge of current eventB 

was unparelleled : then there was a quiet poteney 

in him she thought very becoming in a man: 

and thai his manner. He was the first of our 

unfortunate sex who had reached her beau ideal. 

One was harsh, another finicking : a third loud ; i 

fourth enthusiastic, a fifth timid ; and all failed 

•in tadv except Mr. Hardie. Then other male 

vvoices were imperfect: they were too insignifi- 

,qant, or too startling, too bass, or too treble, too 

something or too other. Mr* Hardie's was a mol- 

Ipw tenor, always modulated to the exact tone of 

.good society. Like herself, too, he npv^ laughed 

loud, seldom out : and even his smiles, like h^ 

own, did not come in unmeaning profusion, so 

told when th^ did eome:^ 

The Bazalgettes led a very quiet life fi}r the 
jiext fortni^t, lor Mrs. Bazalgette was husband- 
ing iavitations for Mr. Hardle's return. 

Mrs. Bazalgette yawned many times during 
this barren period ; but with considerate benevo- 
ienoe stiB shielded Juucy. from ennui. Luqj was 
a dressmaker, gifted but inexperienced; weJl 
then,, she would supply the latter deficiency by 
giving her an infinite variety of alteration Ho 



^ 
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make in a multitude of garments. There are 
egotists, who charge for tuition, but she would 
teach her dear niece gratis. A mountain of dresses 
rose in the drawing-room, a dozen metamorphoses 
were put in hand, and a score more projected. 

* She pulled down, she built up, she rounded 
the angular, and squared the round/ And here 
Mr. Bazalgette took perverse views and misbe- 
haved. He was a very honest man, but not a re- 
fined courtier. He seldom interfered with these 
ladies one way or other, except to provide funds, 
which interference was never snubbed : for was 
he not master of the house in that sense ? But 
having observed what was going on day after day, 
in the drawing-room or workshop, he walked in 
and behaved himself like a brute. 

' How much a week does she give you Lucy ?* 
said he, looking a Uttle red. 

Lucy opened her eyes in utter astonishment, 
and said nothing : her very needle and breath were 
suspended. 

Mrs. Bazalgette shrugged her shoulders to 
Lucy, but disdained words. Mr. Bazalgette 
turned to his wife. 

*I have often recommended economy to you 
Jane, I need not say with what success. But this 
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sort of economy is not for your credit, or mine. 
If you want to add a dressmaker to your staff — 
with all my heart. Send for one when you like, 
and keep her to all eternity. But this young lady 
is our ward, ^d I will not have her made a ser- 
vant of for your convenience.' 

* Put your work down, dear/ said Mrs. Bazal- 
gette resignedly. * He does not understand our 
affection ; nor anything else except pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence.' 

* Oh, yes I do. I can see through varnished 
selfishness, for one thing.* 

* You certainly ought to be a judge of the un- 
varnished article/ retorted the lady. 

' Having had it constantly imder my eyes these 
twenty years,' rejoined the gentleman. 

* Oh, aimt ! — oh, Mr. Bazalgette !' cried Lucy, 
rising and clasping her hands, ' if you really love 
me, never let me be the cause of a misunderstand- 
ing, or an angry word between those I esteem : 
it would make me too miserable : and, dear Mr. 
Bazalgette, you must let people be happy in their 
own way, or you will be sure to make them un- 
happy. My aimt and I understand one another 
better than you do.' 

' She understands you, my poor girl.' 
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* Not so well afi I do hear. But she knows I 
hate to be idle, and love to do these l^gatelles 
for hear. It i^^ my doing from .the fo'st^ not hem ; 
she did not even know I conld do it till I pcodueed 
two dresses for the Hunt's baU. So jou see.' 

'That is another maJbter; all ladies plaj at 
work. But you are in for thre^^ months' Imrd 
ldb(Mr : look at that heap of yanity ; she is making 
a lady's-maid of you. It is unjust. It ; ia selfish. 
It is improper. It is not for my cxedit, of which 
I am more jealous than coquettes are of tiieirs ; 
besides, Lucy, you must not think, because I 
don't make a parade, as she does, that I am not 
fond of you. I have a great deal more real affee- 
tion ior you than she has ; and so you will find 
if we are ever put to the test/ 

At this last absurdity Mrs. Bazalgette burst 
out latching. But ' la rusee sans le savoir ' turned 
^towards the speaker and saw that he spoke with a 
zcertaiix emotdaa which wa« not ordinary in him. 
.She instantly went to him, with bothhands graoch 
folly extended. 'I do think you have an a&c- 
tion for me. If you really have, sbow it me some 
oth^ way, and not by making me unhacppy-' 

* Well then I will, Lucy. Look here — if Solo* 
mon was such a fool as to argue with one of you 
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young geese, jou would shut his mouth in a 
minute. There, I am goii^ ; but you will always 
be the slave of ouq selfish person or other ; you 
were born for it.* 

Thus impotently growling, the marchant prince 
retired from the field escorted with amenity by 
the courtier ; in the passage she suddenly drooped 
forward like a cypress-tree, and gave him har 
£)rehead to kiss. He kissed it with some little 
warmth, and confided to her, in friendly accents, 
that she was a fool : 'and off he went, grumbling 
inarticulately, to his foreign loans and things. 
• The courtier returned to smooth her aunt in 
turn; but that lady stopped her with a lofty 
•gesture. 

' My plan is to look on these monstrosities as 
homd dreams, and go on as if nottung had hap- 
pened.' 

Happy philosophy t 

Lucy acquiesced with a smile, and in an instant 
both immortal souls plunged, and disappeared in 
silk, satin, feathesrs, and poiat-lace. 



The afternoon post brought letters that fiir- 
nished some excitement. Mr. Bardie announced 
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his return, and Captain Kenealy accepted an invi- 
tation that had been sent to him two days before. 
But this was not all. Mrs. Bazalgette, with 
something between a laugh and a crow, handed 
Lucy a letter from Mr. Fountain, in which that 
diplomatic gentleman availed himself of her kind 
invitation, and with elephantine playfulness, pro- 
posed, as he could not stay a month with her, 
to be permitted to bring a friend with him, for a 
fortnight : this friend had unfortunately missed 
her through absence from his country house, at 
the period of her visit to Font Abbey, and had so 
constantly regretted his ill fortune that he (Foun- 
tain) had been induced to make this attempt to 
repair the calamity. His friend's name was Tal- 
boys ; he was a gentleman of lineage, and in his 
numerous travels had made a collection of foreign 
costumes, which were really worth inspecting, 
and if agreeable to Mrs. Bazalgette, he should send 
them on before by waggon, for no carriage would 
hold them. 

Lucy coloured on reading this letter; for it 
repeated a falsehood that had already made her 
blush. The next moment, remembering how 
very keenly her aunt must be eyeing her, and 
reading her, she looked straight before her, and 
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said coldly, * Uncle Fountam ought to be welcome 
here, for his courtesy to you at Font Abbey ; but 
I think he takes rather a Uberty in proposing a 
stranger to you.* 

* Eather a liberty ? say a very great liberty/ 

* Well then, aunt, why not write back that any 
fiiend of his would be welcome, but that the house 
is fiill, you have only room for Uncle Fountain ?* 

* But that is not true, Lucy,' said Mrs. Bazal- 
gette, with sudden dignity. 

Lucy was staggered and abashed at this novel 
objection; recovering, she whined humbly, 'but 
it is very nearly true.' 

It was plain Lucy did not want Mr. Talboys 
to visit them. This decided Mrs. Bazalgette to 
let his dresses and him come. He would only be 
a foil to Mr. Hardie, and perhaps bring him on 
faster. Her decision once made on the above 
groimds, she conveyed it in characteristic colours. 
* No my love, where I give my affection, there I 
give my confidence. I have your word not to en- 
courage this gentleman's addresses ; so why hurt 
your imcle's feehngs, by closing my door to his 
friend ? It would be an ill compliment to you, as 
well as to Mr. Fountain ; he shall come.' 

Her postscript to Mr. Fountain ran thus : — 
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' Your friend would have been welcome inde- 
pendiently of the fordgn costumes ; hut, as I am 
a very candid little woman, I may as well tell yon 
that now you have excited my curiosity, he will 
he a greofc deal more welcome with tht^n than 
without them/ 

' And here I own, that I, the simple-minded, 
should never have known all that was signified in 
these words, but for the comment of John Foun- 
tain, Esq/ 

' It is all right Talboy%' saidiie« ' My bait has 
taken. You must pack up these gim-cracks at 
once, and send them off, or she'll smile like a 
marble Satan in your face, and stick you full of 
pins and needles/ 

The next day Mr. Bazaigette walked into the 
room, haughtily over-looked the pyramid of dresses^ 
and asked Lucy to come down stairs and see 
something: she put her work aside, and went 
down with him, and lo! two ponies: a cream- 
coloured and a bay, * Oh you loves !' cried the 
virgin passionately, and blushed with ^[^easuie. 
Her heart was very accessible — to quadrupeds. 

' Now you are to choose which of these you 
will have/ 

' Oh, Mr, Bassalgette !' 
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'Have you forgotten what you told me? " try 
and make me happy some other way," says you. 
r><> I remembered hearing you- say what a nice 
pony you had at Font Abbey. So I sent a capa- 
ble person to collect ponies for you. These have 
both a reputation. Which will you have ?' 

' Dear, good^ kind uncle Bazaigette : they are 
ducks.' 

* Let us hope not : a duck's paces won't suit 
you, if you are as fond of gaUopping as other 
young ladies. Come jump up, and see which 
is the best brute of the two*' 

* What, without my habit ?' 

* Well, get your habit on, then. Let us see 
how quick you can be.' 

Off ran Lucy, and soon returned fiilly equipped. 
She mounted the ponies in turn, and rode them> 
each a mile or two in short distances. Finally 
she dismounted, and stood beannng on the steps 
of the hall. The groom held the ponies for final 
judgment. 

^ The faay is mtiier the best goer, ^atr/ said 
she timidly. 

^ Miss Fountain chooses the bay, Tom.' 

' No, unde, I was going to ^sk you if I might 
have the cream-coloured one : he is so pretty.' 
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'Ha! ha! ha! here's a little goose. Why 
they are to ride, not to wear. Come, I see you 
are in a difficulty. Take them both to the stable, 
Tom/ 

' No I no ! no !' cried Lucy. * Oh Mr. Bazal-^ 
gette, don't tempt me to be so wicked/ Then 
she put both her fingers m her ear3, and screamed 
* Take the bay darling out of my sight, and leave 
the cream-coloured love.' And as she persisted 
in this order, with her fingers in her ears, and an 
inclination to stamp with her little feet, the bay 
disappeared, and colour won the day. 

Then she drooped suddenly like a cypress 
towards Mr. Bazalgette, which mean't 'you can 
kiss me/ This time it was her cheek she prof* 
fered, all glowing with exercise and innocent ex- 
citement. 

Captain Kenealy was the first arrival ; a well- 
appointed soldier ; eyes equally bright under cabn 
and excitement; moustache always clean and 
glossy ; power of assent prodigious. He looked 
so war-like, and was so inpffensive, that he was 
in great request for miles and miles round the 
garrison town of *. The girls at first introduc- 
tion to him, admired him, and waited palpitating 
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to be torii from tlieir mammas, and carried half 
by persuasion half by force to their conqueror's 
tent: but after a bit they always found him out, 
and talked before, and at, and across this orna- 
ment, as if it had been a bronze Mars, or a 
mousta^h^tipped shadow. This tte men viewing 
from a little distance, envied the gallant captain ; 
and they might just as well have been jealous 
of a hair-dresser's dummy. 
, One eventfiil afternoon, Mrs. Bazalgette and 
Miss Fountain walked out, taking the gallant 
captaui between them as escort. Reginald 
hovered on the rear. Kenealy was charmingly 
equipped, and lent the party a lustre. If he did 
not contribute much to the conversation, he did 
not interrupt it, for the ladies talked through him 
as if he had been a column of red air. Sing, 
muse, how often Kenealy said 'yaas-' that after- 
noon; on second thoughts, don't ! I can weary my 
readers without celestial aid. Toot ! toot ! toot ! 
went a cheerful horn, and the mail-coach came 
into sight round a comer, and roUed rapidly 
towards them. Lucy looked anxiously round and 
warned Master Reginald of the danger now im- 
pending over infants. The terrible child went 
instantly (on the ^ vitantes stulti vitia ' principle) 
VOL. I. 2 
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clean off the road altogether into the ditch, and 
clayed (not pipe) his trousers to the knee. As 
the coaxjh passed, a gentleman on the box took off 
his hat to the ladies and made other signs. It 
was Mr. Hardie. 

Mrs. Bazalgette proposed to return home to 
receive him. They were about a mile from the 
house. They had not gfone far before the rear- 
guard inten^f^ bla^kLrying for an instant, 
and uttered an eldrich screech ; then proclaimed, 
* another coach ! another coach T It was a light 
break coming gently along, with two showy 
horses in it, and a pony trotting behind. 

At one and the same moment Lucy recognised 
a fore-footed darling, and the servant recognised 
her. He drew up, touched his hat, and enquired 
respectfiilly whether he was going right for Mr. 
Bazalgette's. Mrs. Bazalgette gave him direc- 
tions while Lucy was patting the pony and 
showering on him those ardent terms of endear- 
ment some ladies bestow on their lovers, but this 
one consecrated to her trustees and quadrupeds. 
In the break were saddles, and a side-saddle, and 
other caparisons, and a giant box : the ladies 
looked first at it, and then through Kenealy at one 
another^ and so settled what was inside that box. 
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They had not walked a fiirlong before a travel- 
ling-carriage and four horses came dashing along, 
and heads were put out of the window and the 
post-boys ordered to stop. Mr. Talboys and Mr. 
Fountain got out, and the carriage was sent on. 
Introduction took place. Mrs. Bazalgette felt 
her spirits rise like a veteran's when line of battle 
is being formed. She was one of those ladies who 
are agreeable, or disagreeable, at will. She de- 
cided to charm, and she threw her enchantment 
over Messrs. Fountain and Talboys. Coming 
with hostile views, and therefore guilty con- 
sciences, they had expected a cold welcome. 
They received a warm, gay, and airy one. After 
a while she manoeuvred so as to get between Mr, 
Fountain and Captain Kenealy, and leave Lucy to 
Mr. Talboys. She gave her such a sly look as 
3he did it. It implied, * you will have to tell me 
aU he says to you, while we are dressing.' 

Mr.Talboys enquired who was Captain Kenealy. 
He learned by her answer that officer had arrived 
to-day, and she had no previous acquaintance with 
him. 

Whatever little embarrass-ment Lucy might 
feel, remembering her equestrian performance with 
Mr, Talboys and its cause, she showed nonQ. 
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She began about the pony, and how kind it was 
of him to bring it. ' And yet ' said she ' if I had 
known, I wotdd not have allowed you to take the 
trouble, for I have a pony here/ 

Mr. Talboys was sorry for that ; but he hoped 
she would ride his now and then, all the same. 

' Oh ! of course. My pony here is very pretty. 
But a new firiend is not like an old friend/ 



Mr. Talboys was gratified on more accounts 
than one by this speech. It gave him a sense of 
security. She had no friend about her now she 
had known as long as she had him ; and those 
three months of constant intimacy placed him 
above competition. His mind was at ease : and he 
felt he could pop with a certainty of success ; and 
pop he would too without any unnecessary delay* 

The party arrived in great content and delec- 
tation at the gates that led to the house. * Stay,' 
said Mrs. Bazalgette, * you must come across the 
way all of you. Here is a view that all our guests 
are expected to admire. Those that cry out 
" charming I beautiful ! oh I never !" we take them 
in and make them comfortable. Those that 
won t or can t ejaculate — * 
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* Yoti poison them, and then put them in damp 
beds/ said Mr. Fonntaui only half in jest, 

* Worse than that Sir. We flirt with them, 
and disturb the placid cnrrent of their hearts, for 
ever and ever. Don't we Lucy ?* 

* You know best, aunt,* said Lucy half maliceii 
half pout. The others followed the gay lady, 
and when the view burst, ejaculated to order. 

But Mr. Fountain stood ostentatiously in the 
middle of the road, with his legs apart, like him 
of Ehodes. * I choose the alternative ' cried he. 
' Sooner than pretend I admire sixteen ploughed 
fields and a hill, as much as I do a lawn and 
flower-beds, I elect to be flirted, and my what do 
ye caU 'em — my stagnant current turned into a 
whirlpool.' Ere the laugh had well subsided, 
caused by this imitation of Hercules and his 
choice, he struck up again, * good news for 
you, young gentlemen ; I smell a baU, here 
is a fiddle-case making for this hospitable 
mansion.' 

* No,' said Mrs. Bazalgette, * I never ordered 
any musician to come here.' 

A tall but active figure came walking light as a 
feather, with a large carpet bag on his back; a 
boy behind carrying a violin-case. 
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Lucy coloured, and lowered her eyes, but never 
said a word. 

The young man came up to the gate, and then 
Mr. Talboys recognized him. He hesitated a 
single moment,' then turned and . came to the 
groupe, and took off his hat to the ladies. 

It was David Dodd, 
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